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THE CHILD AND THE WIND. 
“ FaTuer, father, are you listening,” 
Said the shepherd’s little child, 
«To that wind so hoarse and hollow, 
As it howls across the wild ? 
“ When I hear it in the chimneys, 
When it sweeps along the ground, 
Tis to me, as if deep voices 
Mingled strangely with the sound. 
“ Now they louder swell and nearer, 
Now they fall and die away ; 
Can you tell me, dearest father, 
What it is the wild winds say ¢”’ 
“ Nay, my child, they are not speaking, 
Not a word the winds impart, 
But each sound the Almighty sendeth 
‘Hath a message to the heart. 
« And that murmur deep and awful, 
Couldst thou catch its voice aright, 
It might whisper, ‘ Child, be grateful, 
Thou art safe at home to-night.’ : 
** While for thee red fire burneth, . 
Sitting by thy father’s knee, y 
Many laden ships are tossing, 
Far away on the salt sea. 
* Many mothers, sitting watchful,  {);; 
Count the storm-gusts one by ogg, 
Weeping sorely as they tremble 4, 
For some distant sailor son. “se? 
“They might tell of Him who holdeth, 
In the hollow of his hand, 
Gentle breezes and rude tempests, 
Coming all at His command. 


* He provideth our home shelter, 

He protecteth on the seas,— 
When the wild winds seem to whisper, 
Let them tell thee things like these.” 


Thus replied the shepherd father, 
And the child with quiet mind, 

Had a thought of God’s great mercies, 
As he listened to the wind. 


THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 

Tne golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 

The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory float, ’ 

And, midway of the radiant flood, 
Hangs silently the boat. 

The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea.as well, 

And which is earth, and which the heavens 
The eye can scarcely tell. 

So when for us life’s evening hour 
Soft-fading shall descend, 

May glory, born of earth and heaven, 
The earth and heavens blend ; 

Flooded with peace the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 

Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The soul shall scarcely know. 


GOLDEN SUNSET.—SOUNDS OF I 





STRY. 


THE DS OF INDUSTRY. 
[ Corrected.] 
wa FRANCES D. GAGE. 


I Love she banging hammer, 
Theywbirring of the plane, 
The crashing of the busy saw, 
Th creaking of the crane, 
The ringing of the anvil, 
+ Phe grating of the drill, 
The clattering of the turning-lathe, 
, “he whirling of the mill, 
- he buzzing of the spindle, 
“ The rattling of the loom, 
4 The puffing of the engine, 
And the fan’s continuous boom— 
The clipping of the tailor’s shears, 
The driving of the awl,— 
The sounds of BUSY LABOR, 
I love, I love them all. 


L love the ploughman’s whistle, 
The reapers’ cheerful song, 
The drover’s oft repeated shout, 
As he spurs his stock along ; 
The bustle of the market man, 
As he hies him to the town ; 
The halloo, from the tree top 
As the ripened fruit comes down. 
The busy sound of threshers 
As they clean the ripened grain, 
And the Laskest’s joke and mirth and glee 
*Neath the moonlight on the plain, 
The kind voice of the dairyman, 
The shepherd’s gentle call— 
These sounds of active industry, 
I love, ' love them all; 


For they tell my longing spirit 
Of the earnestness of life. 
How much of all its happiness 

Comes out of toil and strife. 

Not that toil and strife that fainteth, 
And murmureth all the way,— 
Not the toil and strife that groaneth 

Beneath a tyrant’s sway : 
"But the toil and strife that springeth 
From a free and willing heart, 
A strife which ever bringeth 
To the striver all his part. 


Oh! there jis a good in labor, 
If we labor but aright, 
That gives vigor to the day time 
And a sweeter sleep at night. 
A good that bringeth pleasure, 
Even to the toiling hours— 
For duty cheers the spirit 
As the dew revives the flowers. 


Oh! say not that Jehovah ! 
Bade us labor as a doom, 
No, it is his richest mercy, 
And will scatter half life’s gloom. 
Then let us still be doing 
Whate’er we find to do— 
With an earnest, willing spirit, 
And a strong hand, FREE and TRUE. 
—The Ohio Cultivator. 











From The Nati Review. 
CARLYLE’S LIFE OF FRED OK THE 
GREAT. 


History of Friedrich IT. of Prussia, called 
Frederick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. 
With Portraits and Maps. Volume» I. and 
II. Chapman and Hall. 
THESE long-expected volumes are at agth 

in many hands; and for a time the Horatian 
injunction will be observed with respect to 
them: Nocturnd versate manu, versate, di- 
urnd. We cannot say that no one will lay 
them down till they are finished; their bulk 
precludes that. Thirteen hundred pages and 
more of demy octavo are not to be read at a 
sitting. ‘The conditions of human existenee, 
—the weakness of the flesh hampering the 
willingness of the spirit,—necessitate some 
interruptions. But there is danger, notwith- 
standing, of their being read too quickly. 
The interest of the narrative, its rapid move- 
ments and vivid style, will hurry on the most 
thoughtful. Its pages will be reopened and 
reread for those “didactic meanings ” which 
all Mr. Carlyle’s writings convey, and which 
come out with their true significance only on 
repeated meditation. 

Of Mr. Carlyle’s qualifications and charac- 
teristics as a historian this is not the place to 
speak at length. Our present subject is a 
more special one. It is mainly confined to 
the two volumes before us. We aim rather 
to give such an idea of their contents and 
main features as may stay, by something 
more than bare imagination of a feast, the 
appetite of those who cannot as yet obtain 
them for themselves, or find time for their 
continuous perusal. . We hope to have an- 
other opportunity before very long of consid- 
ering Mr. Carlyle’s genius and influence as a 
man of letters. Such criticisms as may find 
their way into what we are at present writing 
will he entirely incidental and unsystematic. 

When it became known that Mr. Carlyle 
was engaged upon a Life of Frederick the 
Great, the first feeling, no doubt, in many 
minds, was one of satisfaction that the bril- 
liant chronicler of the French Revolution 
was returning to his proper field of history 
and biography. The The Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets, with their passionate upbraidings and 
one-sided truths, running by exaggeration 
into savage errors, had, we fear, somewhat 
loosened his hold upon the public mind. The 
fascinating biography of Sterling, which fol- 
lowed-them, rich as it was in “ silent didactic 
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meanings,” far deeper and wiser than the 
direct warnings and lamentations of the Pam- 
phlets, did much to efface the painful impres- 
sion which the latter had made; but it did 
not do so entirely. Mr. Carlyle’s influence 
has, we believe, been notably less since the 
publication of the Pamphlets than it was be- 
fore and has been expercised chiefly through 
his earlier writings. The Life of Frederick, 
which promises,—ifit is continued on the scale 
and in the manner of these two volumes,—to 
be not only the largest and most laborious, 
but the greatest of his works, will do much to 
retrieve (what, we dare say, the author very 
little regards) his diminished popularity. 

It is marked by all the peculiarities of the 
author’s later style, a little subdued in tone 
perheps, but unchanged in its general char 
acter, The “stars” and “galaxies,” and 
“ heigh\s” and “depths,” above and below, 
are tkywn about somewhat less wildly. 
There aS the same quotations from Smer 
fungus and Sauerteig, and there is the same 
contemptuoys toleration for Dryasdust, which 
on the hun es'th repetition, we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to admire; or can admire 
only on the principle which endears even the 
defects and blemishes of a friend: 

“ Tiluc preevertamur, amatorem quod amice 
Turpia decipiunt cecum vitia, aut etiam ipsa 
Delectant ; veluti Balbinum polypus Hagne.” 

Ii would have been. absurd to have looked for 

change in these matters. If, as Burke said, 

no man honestly changes his opinions after 
fifty, much less can men change those habits 
and modes of thinking which habs of wrié- 
ing but reflect. None of those ‘who have 
discerned in any of Mr. Carlyle’s writings 
the reverence for Truth and Reality which is, 
at the bottom of them all,—who have noted 
the regard with which he treasures up the © 
least bit of indisputable fact; much less who 
have been penetrated by him with any thing 
of the wonder and awe with which he him- 
self stands face to face with this infinite and 
mysterious universe and its immutable laws, 
can ever attribute the most fantastic and re 
pulsive of his peculiarities to affectation, 

What he has eaid of Richter applies in the 

strictest way to himself: “ Affectation is often 

singularity ; but singularity is not always af- 

fectation. If the nature and condition of a 

man be really and truly, not conceitedly and 

untruly, singular, so also will his manner be, 
so also it ought to be. Affectation is the 
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product of Falsehood, a heavy sin, and the 
parent of numerous heavy sins; let it be se- 
verely punished, but not too lightly imputed. 
Scarcely any mortal is absolutely free from it, 
neither most probably is Richter ; but it is in 
minds of another substance than his that it 
grows to be the ruling product.”* 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that 
Mr. Carlyle’s style has, of late years, been 
becoming more and more “ singular” almost 
with every successive work. The Life of 
Schiller, and the earlier essays, full of fresh- 
ness, genius, and originality, are yet free 
from eccentricity. The “ benignant change” 
which, comparing The Robbers with Schil- 
ler’s later dramas, he notes and approves in 
the German _poet,—a change from “ ferogities 
and sibylline frenzies” to “placid strength,” 
from “smoke and red lava” to “ sunshine 
and a verdant world ”—is not to be discerned 
—rather the reverse of it—in Mr. Carlyle’s 
own writings. It is in his Jater compositions 
that we must look for the “ power-words and 
thunder-words,” “the volcanic fury,” “ the 
fierce fuliginous fire.”t Only im his compar- 
tively youthful efforts have we any thing like 
steady “sunshine and a verdant world.” 
With the growing ‘ay the clouds have gath- 
ered, instead of dispersing. If Schiller’s ca- 
reer had ended with Ze Robbers, or Goethe’s 
with Wertherjiw parallel would be easier. 
We hesitate*tosquste a man against himself; 
but the follow}iip passage from Mr. Carlyle’s 
first acknov'""iged essay, —on Richter, — 

seems to us «0 pronounce just judgment on 
the comps,,,1ve excellencies,—so far as form, 
an‘ fora only, is concerned,—of his earlier 
and later productions: “Tried by this test 
fof genuineness], we imagine Richter’s wild 
Manner will be found less imperfect than 
many a very tame one. To the man it may 
not be unsuitable. . . It is true, the beaten 
paths of Literature lead the safeliest to the 
goal; and the talent pleases us most which 
submits to shine with new  gracefulness 
through old forms. Nor is the noblest and 
most peculiar mind too noble and peculiar 
for working by prescribed laws: Sophocles, 
Shakspeare, Cervantes, and, in Richter’s own 
age, Goethe, how little did they innovate on 
the given forms of composition, how much in 
the spirit they breathed into them! All this 
is true; and Richter must lose of our esteem 


* Miscellanies (1857), vol. ii. p. 165. 
t Ibid. pp. 211-215. 
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in proportion, Much, however, will remain; 
and why should we quarrel with the high, 
because it is not the highest? . . . On the 
whole, Genius has privileges of its own; it 
selects an orbit for itself; and, be this never 
so eccentric, if it is indeed a celestial orbit, 
we mere star-gazers must at least compose 
ourselves; must cease to cavil at it, and be- 
gin to observe it, and calculate its laws, 
That Richter is a new Planet in the intellec- 
tual heavens, we dare not affirm; an atmos- 
pheric Meteor he is not wholly; perhapsa 
Comet, that, though with long aberrations, 
and shrouded in a nebulous veil, has yet its 
place in the empyrean.”* If we were to fol- 
low out our author’s metaphor, to what could 
we compare him but to a planet, which, grown 
weary of its regular course and steady shin- 
ing, should shroud itself in a “nebulous 
veil,” and career through space with a comet’s 
“Jong aberrations”? Whatever be the fate 
of the ‘‘nebulous theory” as a doctrine of 
astronomy, few will deny that, in the course 
of intellectual development, the proper order 
is from the nebulous to the solid and defined, 
and not the reverse procedure. 

If criticism of style were a mere criticism 
of accidental and external peculiarities, like 
those of gait and dress, reference ‘to them 
would be an impertinence. But “ the style 
is the man,” as Buffon, according to Mr. 
Lewes, did not say; at any rate, it is the 
fullest and least fallible expression of a man’s 
intellectual and moral nature,—a window 
through which, if it be not dimmed and 
crusted over by, affectation, we may see him 
as he is. With affectation no one, we be- 
lieve, can truly charge Mr. Carlyle. Where, 
then, are we to look for the source of the 
change,—for the worse, as we cannot but 
think, even on his own principles, — which 
the mannerism of his later writings reflects? 

In every individual man there exist quali- 
ties which he has in common with his fellow- 
men, with his contemporaries, and with his 
countrymen; and again, qualities which are 
peculiar to himself. True health and happi- 
ness are inseparable from the balance of these 
two elements of our nature,—the general and 
the individual. If the latter be cultivated to 
excess, extravagance and eccentricity are the 
result. But we are too apt to value ourselves 
on that which distinguishes us from the mass 
of men rather than on that which unites us 


* Miscellanies, i. pp. 15, 16. 
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all together. Men of genius, especially, are 
liable to the temptation to humor the pecu- 
liarities of their own genius, to give it its 
head, to neglect the restraints and safeguards 
which deference to familiar sympathies and 
interests, to natural feelings and convictions, 
—to common sense, in short in the true 
meaning of the term,—would impose. But 
in human nature, as in the outward world, the 
gifts which are most widely diffused are the 
most essential. “We have all of us one 
common heart,” and from it are the issues of 
life to us all. It is the source of the inspira- 
tion of the poet, and of the wisdom of the 
philosopher, no less than the fount of refresh- 
ment and strength to the “ poorest poor.” 
Too frequent neglect of this truth is the 
cause of half of “the errors of genius,” and 
of that mistake which leads many to look 
upon it as necessarily associated with perver- 
sity and extravagance. Mr. Carlyle is an in- 
stance—the most illustrious of several which 
our own contemporary literature presents—of 
the way in which the undue indulgence of 
native peculiarities of thought and character, 
to the neglect of what one has in common 
with other men, may cause originality to 
assume the form of eccentricity, and give to 
independence of thought the air of wilfulness 
and bravado. We have no doubt that the 
“beaten paths of literature,” “ the old forms,” 
“the prescribed laws,” for “ which the noblest 
and most peculiar mind,”—as Sophocles, 
Shakspeare, Cervantes, Goethe,—* is not too 
noble or peculiar,” have become impossible 
for him, and that his present style is the gen- 
uine expression of his acquired mood of 
mind. It only shows that there is a sense in 
which the most gifted and earnest man can- 
not safely “be himself alone,” that he must 
acknowledge and act upon his partnership 
with others, These remarks might be illus- 
trated in various ways by ‘reference to our 
author’s writings. But we must leave our 
readexs to apply such truth as they may con- 
tain, and to furnish whatever qualification 
they may need. 

We confess to having felt some surprise 
when we first heard that Mr. Carlyle had 
chosen Frederick the Great as the subject of 
a historic work. The hero was not, we 
thought, a very promising one in himself; 
and he seemed particularly unlikely to have 
attracted Mr, Carlyle’s regard. But the af- 
fections of hero-worshippers are as capricious, 





and as little to be reckoned on in their choice 
of an object, as some of a tenderer nature. 
Mr. Carlyle has but a light esteem for French 
culture, which was all that Frederick pos- 
sessed. French poetry and philosophy, in 
their undegenerated form, are not much to 
our author’s mind; and Frederick was, on 
the intellectual, or at least on the literary 
side, merely a French poetaster and philoso- 
phe, with no pretensiony, to be considered 
either poet or philosopher. Mr. Carlyle has 
but a qualified tolerance for Voltaire, of whom 
his hero was a slavish imitator. “ By the 
public,” says Lord Macaulay, “the King of 
Prussia was considered as a politician desti- 
tute alike of morality and decency, tnsatiably 
rapacious and shamelessly false; nor was the 
public much in the wrong.” This, at any 
rate, is the current English judgment, which 
Mr. Carlyle pronounces “very ignorant in- 
deed,” and, with the corresponding and 
equally false estimate of his private character, 
thus accountefor : 

“To Englishmen, the sources of knowledge 
or conviction about Friedrich, I have observed, 
are mainly these two. First, for his Public 
Character: it was an all-important fact, not 
to it, but to this country in regard to it, That 
George II., seeing good to plunge head fore- 
most into German Politics, and to take Maria 
Theresa’s side in the Austrian-Succession War 
of 1740-48,—needed to begin by essuring 
his Parliament and Newspapers profoundly 
dark on the matter, that Friedrich was a 
robber and villain for taking the other side. 


| Which assurance, resting on what basis we 


shall see by and by, George’s Parliament 
and Newspapers cheerfully accepted, nothing 
doubting. And they have reéchoed and re- 
verberated it, they and the rest of us, ever 
since, to all lengths, down to the present 
day; as a fact quite agreed upon, and the 
-ercomeage item in Friedrich’s character. 

obber and villain to begin with; that was - 
one settled point. 

“ Afterwards when George and Friedrich 
came to be allies, and the grand fightings of 
the Seven-Years War took place, George's 
Parliament and Newspapers settled a second 
point, in regard to Friedrich: ‘One of the 
greatest soldiers ever born.’ This ‘second 
item the British Writer fully admits ever 
since: but he still adds to it the quality of 
robber, in a loose way ;—and images to him- 
self a royal Dick Turpin, of the kind known 
in Review-Articles, and Disquisitions on Pro- 
gress of the Species, and labels it Frederick ; 
very anxious to collect new babblement of 
lying Anecdotes, false Criticisms, hungry 
French Memoirs, which will confirm him in 
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that impossible idea. Had such proved, on 
gurvev, to be the character of Friedrich, there 
is one British Writer whose curiosity concern- 
ing him would pretty soon have died away; 
nor could any amount of unwise desire to 
satisfy that feeling in fellow-creatures less 
seriously disposed have sustained him alive, 
in those baleful Historic Acherons and Stygian 
Fens, where he has had _ to dig and to fish so 
long, far away from the upper light! Let me 
request all readers, to blow that sorry chaff 
entirely out of their minds; and to believe 
nothing on the subject except what they get 
some evidence for. 

“ Second, English source relates to the 
Private Character. Friedrich’s Biography or 
Private Character, the English, like the 
French, Rave gathered chiefly from a scandal- 
ous libel by Voltaire, which used to be called 
Vie Privee du Roi de Prusse (Private Life 
of the King of Prussia): libel undoubtedly 
written by Voltaire, in a kind of fury; but not 
‘intended to be published by him: nay burnt 
and annihilated, as he afterwards imagined. 
No line of which, that cannot be otherwise 
proved, has a right to be believell ; and large 
portions of which can be proved to be wild 
exaggerations and perversions, or even down- 
right lies,—written in a mood analogous to 
the Frenzy of John Dennis. This serves for 


the Biography or Private Character of Fried- 
rich ; imputing all crimes to him, natural and 
unnatural ;—oflering indeed, if combined with 
facts otherwise known, or even if well con- 
sidered ‘by itself, a thoroughly flimsy, incredi- 
ble, and impossible image. Like that of some 


flaming Devil’s Head, done in phosphorus on 
the walls of the black-hole, ~ an Artist 
whom you “had locked up there (not quite 
without reason) overnight. 

“ Poor Voltaire wrote that Vie Privée in a 
state little inferior to the Frenzy of John 
Dennis,—how brought about we shall see b 
and by. And this is the Document whic 
English readers are surest to have read, and 
tried to credit as far as possible. Our counsel 
- is, Out of window with it, he that would know 
Friedrich of Prussia! Keep it awhile, he 
that would know Francois Arotet de Voltaire, 
and a certain numerous unfortunate class of 
mortals, whom Voltaire is sometimes capable 
of sinking to be spokesman for, in this world! 
—Alas, go where you will, especially in these 
irreverent ages, the noteworthy Dead is sure 
to be found lying under infinite dung, no end 
of calumnies and stupidities accumulated 
upon him. For the class we speak of, class 
of ‘ flunkeys doing saturnalia below stairs,’ is 
numerous, is innumerable; and can well re- 
munerate a ‘ vocal flunkey’ that will serve 
their purposes on such an occasion!” (vol. i. 
pp. 15-17.) 

Mr. Carlyle, on the contrary, while allow- 
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ing Friedrich to have been “a questionable 
hero, with much in him that one could have 
wished not there, and much wanting which 
one could have wished,” yet maintains, “that 
in his way, he is a Reality; that he always 
means what he speaks; grounds his actions, 
too, on what he recognizes for truth ; and has, 
in short, nothing whatever of the Hypocrite 
or Phantasm.” “ This,” he adds, “I hope to 
make manifest; this which I long ago dis- 
cerned for myself, with pleasure, in the physi- 
ognomy of Friedrich and his life. Which in- 
deed was the first real sanction, and has all 
along been my inducement and encourage- 
ment, to study his life and him. How this 
man, officially a King withal, comported him- 
self in the Eighteenth Century, and managed 
not to be a Liar and a Charlatan as his Cen- 
tury was, deserves to be seen a little by men 
and kings, and may silently have didactic 
meanings in it” (p. 18). 

The grudge here expressed against the 
eighteenth century is of long standing. It is 
to Mr. Carlyle a period of inanity and worth- 
lessness, an age of “ Able Editors,” “ Stump 
Orators,” and “ Flunkey-histrio Kings,”— 
without true insight or genuine guidance,— 
shamefully regardless of “the Silences;” on 
the contrary, babbling much of “ Progress of 
the Species,” “Enlightened Self-Interest,” 
“ Diffusion of Knowledge,” and a good deal 
more that is to him but a despicable cant,— 
“a swindler century,” worthy only of being 
forgotten. Yet to write the Life of Friedrich 
is, in large measure, to write the history of 
this century, which Mr. Carlyle avers he will 
not do. Only “so much of it as by nature 
adheres ; what of it cannot be disengaged 
from our Hero and his operations: aproxi- 
mately so much, and no more! Let that be 
our bargain in regard to it.” 

If this were the occasion, a word might 
perhaps be said in defence of the eighteenth 
century ; which-did its work, and had too its 
heroes, though not of the kind Mr. Carlyle 
admires. It was, it is true, a prevailingly 
materialistic and sceptical age. The over- 
strained religious activity of the centuries im- 
mediately succeeding the Reformation, with 
their lofty but fruitless controversies and their 
religious wars, necessitated reaction. But it 
had its generous enthusiasms,—not taking 
the form, it is true, of hero-worship, but as- 
suming odd theo-philanthropic shapes; and it 
was creditably, though not always wisely, 
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bent on raising the masses of men, as the 
watchwords with which Mr. Carlyle reproaches 
it prove. Its very materialism had its favora- 
ble side in the progress of the physical and 
economical sciences which it witnessed, and 
of which the names of Watt, Franklin, 
Priestley, Lavoisier, Adam Smith, and many 
others, may remind us. And these sciences 
are just those which can only exist by not 
“dealing swindler-like with the facts around 
them,” but by “honestly recognizing said 
facts wherever they disclose themselves,” and 
being “very anxious also to ascertain their 
existence where still hidden or dubious.” The 
truth is, that the century, both in its good 
and evil, is wncongenial to our author; and 
to this distaste he gives, as his wont is, 
vehement and extravagant expression. The 
highest individual reputation, however, must 
be cast with heavy damages in a suit against 
an entire century. The proposition to sup- 
press so vast a period from human memory, 
those portions only excepted which adhere to 
this, that, or the other great man, is exceed- 
ingly characteristic of Mr. Carlyle. It is not 
merely the eighteenth century which he would 
treat in that manner, special as his dislike of 
it is,—partly because it has, given birth to the 
nineteenth, but more on itsown account. He 
scarcely recognizes history as a science, or 
study, distinct from biography. It is to him 
merely an aggregate of biographies, a record 
of the proceedings of “an assembly of nota- 
bles.” “ Every original man,” he says in the 
volumes before us, repeating an old doctrine, 
“is worthy of notice. Nay, in the long-run, 
who or what else is?” For the life of soci- 
ety, as an organic unity, capable of a history 
of its own apart from the fortunes of its indi- 
vidual members,—for what is called the “ pro- 
gress of civilization,” the development and 
conflict of principles and tendencies, the 
growth and influence of laws and institutions, 
the function of separate states and ages in 
the mighty scheme which they subserve,—fore 
all, in short, that implies the faculty of his- 
torical generalization, he has no taste or dis- 
position. For him it is not true that 
“the individual dwindles, 
While the race is more and more.” 

“The race” is an abstraction, or an aggre- 
gate, for which he cares very little. He looks 
on history with the eye of the artist, and not 
with that of the philosopher. By comparing 
his works with those of Guizot, we may ap- 








preciate the difference. A writer who should 
unite the qualifications of these two distin- 
guished contemporaries would make a very 
near approach to the character‘of a perfect 
historian. 

We have spoken of Mr. Carlyle’s reverenoe 
for the smallest particle of fact. The remark 
was too unconditional: his regard is almost 
exclusively for facts which cast some light 
upon individual character, or enable him to 
realize pictorially some definite historical, or 
natural scene. He is prepared to throw away 
whole masses of fact of another kind. For 
all that relates to the struggles of party, or 
to the intrigues and windings of diplomatic 
negotiation, nothing can exceed his contempt. 
He cannot speak of them without scoffing at 
them. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
Dr. Arnold has somewhere said, that it is only 
by sympathy with, and participation in, the 
political movements of our own time and na- 
tion that we can understand those of distant 
times and foreign nations. Present experi- 
ence is required to throw light upon history, 
quite as much as history to throw light upon 
our present experience. Mr. Carlyle’s utter 
indifference to the struggles and aims which 
make up the political life of to-day,—his 
estimate of our Imperial Parliament as a 
“National Palaver,’ — his denunciations of 
Downing Street,—his contempt alike for con- 
stitutional monarchy and democratic republic- 
anism, of questions of “ ballot-box ” and “ ex- 
tended suffrage,”—his refusal to enter “upon 
them, or be interested in them,—are well 
known. And it is this indifference which 
makes whole provinces of past history a blank 
to him,—a mass of worthless and encumbey- 
ing detail, only of use as it gives occupation 
to Dryasdust. 

Mr. Carlyle’s real strength as a historian, 
lies in his insight into, and power of delineat- 
ing, individual character. Even here he stops 
short too often with those qualities which can 
be represented to the eye or brought out 
prominently by some happy epithet, which he 
affixes like a label to the personage whom he 
is concerned with ; just as in Homer Achilles 
is always the rédac dxdc and Ulysses the 
norounric. He is fond of selecting some typi- 
cal action; as if the whole of a character 
could be expressed and conveyed by that. 
Thus the remark of Queen Sophie Charlotte 
(the grandmother of Frederick) about “the 
infinitely little” —* Liebnitz talked to me of 
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the infinitely little (de Vinfiniment petit): 
mon Dieu, as if I did not know enough of 
that,”—attends her through the whole his- 
tory. Kaiser Sigismund having in a Latin 
speech made schisma of the feminine gender, 
and being mildly corrected by a bystanding 
cardinal, loftily replies, “‘ go sum Rex Ro- 
manus et super grammaticam (I am King of 
the Romans and above Grammar)!’ For 
which reason I call him in my note-books 
Sigismund super Grammaticam, to distin- 
guish him in the imbroglio of Kaisers.” We 
might give very many more instances. This 
kind of writing gives vividness to our concep- 
tions, but it is at some expense of completeness. 
Those parts of a character which cannot be thus 
répresented in the concrete, which can be 
reached only by reflection and conveyed in gen- 
eral terms of description, Mr. Carlyle perhaps 
scarcely brings out so fully as might be wished. 

There is one characteristic of Mr. Carlyle’s 
which raises him above the level of all other 
contemporary historians, and which must, 
though in a sentence only, be commemorated 
here. A solemn sense of the mystery and 
wonder of human life, and of the universe in 
which it is placed, is never absent from him. 
In his dealings with the “infinitely little,” 
that makes so large a part of history, he 
never loses sight of the “infinitely great,” 
that struggles ineffectually for expression 
through it. It is this sense that gives to his 
writings their turns of quaint pathos, their 
tone of stern or mournful irony, their start- 
ling and grotesque contrasts, and much else 
that is a perplexity to careless readers. He 
has always been faithful to the spirit of these 
noble words, written by him long ago: “ The 
simple husbandman can till his field, and by 
knowledge he has gained of its soil, sow it 
with the fit grain, though the deep rocks and 
-central fires are unknown to him; his little 
crop hangs under and over the firmament of 
stars, and sails through whole untracked 
celestial spaces, between Aries and Libra; 
nevertheless, it ripens for him in due season, 
and he gathers it safe into his barn. Asa 
husbandman he is blameless in disregarding 
these higher wonders ; but, as a thinker, and 
faithful inquirer into Nature, he were wrong. 
So likewise is it with the Historian.” * 

These remarks have run to far greater 
length than we intended. It seemed desira- 
ble, however, to consider what we might, and 


* Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 173. 
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what we might not, reasonably expect from 
Mr. Carlyle as a writer of history. We 
should be sorry to be thought to have spoken 
in disparagement of one to whom all thinking 
men owe a debt which it would be difficult 
adequately to acknowledge. But truly to ap- 
preciate even the greatest genius, we must in 
some measure understand the limitations of 
it. We now turn to the Life of Friedrich. 

The first pages present us with a sketch of 
him “in his habit as he lived,” which, long as 
it is, we cannot forbear laying before our 
readers : 


“ About fourscore years ago, there used to 
be seen sauntering on the terraces of Sans 
Souci, for a short time in the afternoon, or 
you might have met him elsewhere at an 
earlier hour, riding or driving in a rapid busi- 
ness manner on the open roads or through 
the scraggy woods and avenues of that intri- 
cate amphibious Potsdam region, a highly 
interesting, lean, little old man, of alert 
though slightly stooping figure; whose name 
among strangers was King Friedrich the 
Second, or Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
and at home among the common people, who 
much loved and esteemed him, was Vater 
Fritz,—Father Fred,—a name of familiarity 
which had not bred contempt in that instance. 
He is a King every inch of him, though with- 
out the trappings of a King. Presents him- 
self in a Spartan simplicity of vesture: no 
crown but an oid military cocked-hat,—gene- 
rally old, or trampled and kneaded into abso- 
lute softness if new ;—no sceptre but one like 
Agamemnon’s, a walking-stick cut from the 
woods, which serves also as a riding-stick 
(with which he hits the horse ‘ between the 
ears,’ say authors); and for royal robes, a 
mere soldier’s blue coat with red facings, coat 
likely to be old, and sure to have a good deal 
of Spanish snuff on the breast of it; rest of 
the apparel dim, unobtrusive in color or cut, 
ending in high, over-knee, military boots, 
which may be brushed (and, I hope, kept 
soft with an underhand suspicion of oil), but 
are not permitted to be blackened or var- 
nished; Day and Martin with their soot-pots 
forbidden to approach. 

“The man is not of godlike physiognomy, 
any more than of imposing stature or cos- 
tume: close-shut mouth with thin lips, promi- 
nent jaws and nose, receding brow, by no 
means of Olympian height; head, however, 
is of long form, and has superlative gray eyes 
in it. Not what is called a beautiful man ; 
nor yet, by all appearance, what is called a 
happy. On the contrary, the face bears evr 
dence of many sorrows, as they are termed, 
of much hard labor done in this world; an 
seems to anticipate nothing but more still 
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commg. Quiet stoicism, capable enough of 
what joy there were, but not expecting any 
worth mention; great unconscious and some 
conscious pride, well tempered with a cheery 
mockery of humor,—are written on that old 
face; which carries its chin well forward, in 
spite of the slight stoop about the neck; 
snuffy nose rather flung into the air, under its 
old cocked hat,—like an old snuffy lion on 
the watch ; and such a pair of eyes as no man 
or lion or lynx of that Century bore elsewhere, 
according to all the testimony we have. 
‘Those eyes, says Mirabeau, ‘ which, at the 
bidding of his great soul, fascinated you with 
seduction or with terror (portaient, au gré de 
son dme heroique,la séduction ou la ter- 
reur).’* Most excellent, potent, brilliant eyes, 
swift-darting as the stars, steadfast as the sun; 
gray, we said, of the azure-gray color; large 
enough, not of glaring size, the habitual ex- 
pression of them vigilance and penetrating 
sense, rapidity resting on depth. Which is 
an excellent combination; and gives us the 
notion of a lambent outer radiance springing 
from some great inner sea of light and fire 
inthe man. ‘The voice, if he speak to you, is 
of similar physiognomy: clear, melodious, 
and sonorous; all tones are in it, from that of 
ingenuous inquiry, graceful sociality, light- 
flowing banter (rather prickly for most part), 
up to definite word of command, up to deso- 
.ating word of rebuke and reprobation: a 
voice ‘ the clearest and most agreeable in con- 
versation I ever heard,’says witty Dr. Moore.t 
‘He speaks a great deal,’ continues the Doc- 
tor; ‘yet those who hear him, regret that he 
dots not speak a good deal more. His ob- 
servations are always lively, very often just; 
and few men possess the talent of repartee in 
greater perfection ’” (vol. i. pp. 3-5). 

This graphic and vivid sketch would of 
course be in its proper chronological place at 
the close, and not at the beginning, of Mr. 
Carlyle’s narrative. But both as moralist and 
artist he has seen where it may most fitly 
stand. This is the man whose life we are to 
study,—the formed character, which we are 
to see in the process of formation, tracing it 
through its successive stages, and amid the 
conflicting influences which shaped it to what 
it ultimately became. The contrast between 
the old man, worn and soiled by his “long 
journey through time,” but not yet worn out, 
aking to the last, and the young frank prince 
Whose first years are the main subject of these 


* Mirabeau: Tistoire Secréte de la Cour de 
Berlin, Lettre 28™ (24 Septembre 1786), p. 128 (in 
edition of Paris, 1821). 

t Moore: View of Society and Manners in 
— Switzerland and Germany (London, 1779), 
hi 





volumes, is remarkably impressive. It shows 
us the extremes of a gradual transformation, 
such as occurs in every prolonged human life, 
but which here is of special instruction. In 
the study of character, the foresight of the 
end from the beginning throws light on all 
that lies between. 

These two volumes, however, are by no 
means exclusively devoted to Friedrich or to 
the influences that directly determined his 
career. A large part,—at least half,—of the 
first volume relates the history of Branden- 
burg under its successive rulers, Ascanian, 
Bavarian, Luxemburg, and Hohenzollern, 
from the time when “Henry the Fowler, 
marching across the frozen bogs, took Bran- 
nibor, a chief fortress of the Wends” (928 
A.D.), to the birth of Friedrich in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. The rise of the 
house of Hohenzollern till it became a power 
in Germany is also, traced. Mr. Carlyle 
shows us how in the course of centuries they 
added to the Burgravate of Niirnberg first 
the Margravate of Culmbach, then the Elec 
torate of Brandenburg (1415), afterwards the 
Duchy of Preussen, and still later the city 
and district of Magdeburg ; and thus laid the 
foundations, and built up no small part of the 
superstructure, of the future Prussian mon- 
archy. Scarcely any other writer could have 
given living human interest to the confused 
fightings, treaties, and alliances which make 
up the history of these dim centuries. In his 
condensed narrative they occupy, as we have 
said, at least half of his first volume; and it 
would be vain for us to try to condense them 
further. Their bearing upon Friedrich’s life 
is upon a later part of it than that which our 
author has yet reached, and they may there- 
fore be passed over here. We will only 
remark, that Mr. Carlyle is evidently paving 
the way for a justification of some of Fried- 
rich’s most censured acts as king,—as of his 
seizure of Silesia, which he represents as the 
revival of an old and legitimate claim, never 
abandoned by his ancestors. On the evidence 
of the documents referred to, the validity of 
his title seems very doubtful. There were 
prior claimants under acts equally authentic. 
So far as we recollect, Mr. Carlyle brings for- 
ward no arguments not to be found in Ranke 
and other historians. Even if he were able 
to make out a complete case, it would hardly 
serve his purpose of justifying Friedrich, who 
has put his motives on record in the often- 
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quoted words : “ Ambition, interest, the desire 
of making people talk about me, carried the 
day; and I decided for war.” The formation 
of a great and perfectly-disciplined army had 
been the main business of his father’s life; 
the employment of it was to be his; and the 
‘first favorable opportunity was eagerly seized,* 
without much regard to the question of right 
or wrong. What new considerations Mr. 
Carlyle is reserving for that part of his work 
which will treat of the Silesian transactions, 
we, of course, have no means of conjecturing. 
They must be important if they are to out- 
weigh his client’s own plea of “ guilty.” 
Friedrich, commonly called Frederick the 
Great, was born in the palace of Berlin, on 
the 24th of January 1712. His father was 
Friedrich Wilhelm, Crown-Prince of Prussia ; 
his mother Sophie Dorothee of Hanover, 
daughter of our English King George I. 
There had been already two princes before 
the young Friedrich ; but both had died of 
the pomps and vanities of this world, as we 
may say; for the one was “killed” (so at 
least it was rumored) “by the noise of the 
cannon firing for joy over it,” and the other 
“crushed to death by the weighty dress . . . 


put on it at christening time especially by 
the little crown it wore, which had left a vis- 
ible black mark upon the poor soft infant’s 


brow.” There was fear that the line of Ho- 
henzollern-Brandenburg should become ex- 
tinct, or at least fail of male representatives ; 
and the welcome of the young Friedrich was 
enthusiastic. 

The old king survived his grandson’s birth 
only fourteen months. He was succeeded by 
his son Friedrich Wilhelm, then in his twenty- 
fifth year. He is described as “a thick-set, 
sturdy, florid, brisk, young fellow; with a 
jovial laugh in him, yet of solid grave ways, 
occasionally somewhat voleanic; much given 
to soldiering and out-of-door exercises.” His 
father had been a king addicted to pomps and 
pageants. “Regardless of expense” is the 

* “He felt bound in honor to enforce his claims,” 
is Ranke’s extraordinary comment on the following 
decisive letter to Podewitz: “ Je vous donne un 
probléme-a résoudre. Quand on est dans l’avan- 
tage,.faut-il s’en prévaloir, ou non? Je suis prét 
avec mes troupes et tout. Si je ne m’en prévaux 
pas, je tiens entre mes maines un bien dont je 
méconnois l’usage. Si je m’en prévaux, on dira 
que j’ai ’habileté de me servir de la supériorké 

ue j’ai sur mes voisins.” Ranke, Memoirs of the 

louse of Brandenburg (Eng. trans. vol. ii. p. 125). 


The right of the strongest is the only right in- 
voked here. 
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label fastened on by Mr. Carlyle. He had 
more. genuinely royal qualities, however, to 
which shattered nerves did not allow fair play. 
Neither shattered nerves nor indifference to 
expense can be predicated of his son. In two 
months after his accession, Friedrich Wilhelm 
had reduced his household and administrative 
expenses to less than one-fifth of what they 
had been before. He looked through every 
department of the state with his own eyes, 
and made provision at once for its more thrifty 
and more efficient working. But his army 
was his main business. It was an engrossing 
passion, almost a poetic enthusiasm with him; 
and he raised it at length to a degree of dis- 
ciplined perfection which no other troops in 
Europe could boast. 

“Tn a military, and also in a much deeper 
sense,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ he may be defined 
as the great Drill-sergeant of the Prussian 
Nation. Indeed this had been the function 
of the Hohenzollerns all along; this difficult, 
unpleasant, and indispensable one of drilling. 
. « « This has been going on these Three- 
hundred years. But Friedrich Wilhelm com- 
pletes the process ; finishes it off to the last 
pitch of een gp Friedrich Wilhelm car- 
ries it through every fibre and cranny of 
Prussian Business, and so far as possible, of 
Prussian Life ; so that Prussia is all.a drilled 
phalanx, ready to the word of command ; and 
what we see in the Army is but the last con- 
summate essence of what exists in the Nation 
everywhere. That was Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
function, made ready for him, laid to his hand 
by his Hohenzollern foregoers ; and indeed it 
proved a most beneficent function. 

“ For I have remarked that, of all things, 
a Nation needs first to be drilled; and no 
Nation that has not first been governed by so- 
called ‘ Tyrants,’ and held tight to the curb 
till it became perfect in its paces and thor- 
oughly amenable to rule and law, and heartily 
respectful of the same, and totally abhorrent 
of the want of the same, ever came to much 
in this world” (vol. i. pp. 414, 415). 

This theory of government by the Drill 
sergeant will appear to many readers a some- 
what servile one. It receives no illustration, 
much less any help, from the reference which 
Mr. Carlyle makes to our English sovereigns, 
“ William Conqueror and rigorous line of 
Normans and Plantagenets.” There is 4 
wide difference, which he overlooks, between 
the feudal system of the middle ages and the 
bureaucratic one of modern despotisms. In 
the former, lord and vassal, tenant-in-chief, 
sub-tenant, and serf or “ villain,” were brought 
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into direct and open contact with each other. 
Genuine local relations of protection, depend- 
ence, and mutual affection were possible, and 
often existed. A human element entered into 
the administration of the laws, and conciliated 
that respect for them which otherwise would 
not have been felt. On the bureaucratic sys- 
tem there is nothing of this. The ruler and 
the ruled never meet face to face. Law and 
government are felt as a mere pressure from 
without, which often becomes galling and in- 
tolerable, and is at length violently thrown 
off. The analogy which compares a nation to 
a family, of which the ruler is the head, 
seems to us far truer than that which looks 
upon them respectively as regiment and drill- 
sergeant. Unfortunately Friedrich Wilhelm 
carried his drill-theory, or practice, into the 
government of his household, with conse- 
quences which Mr. Carlyle thinks were, in the 
end, beneficial, but which, on the evidence of 
his own narrative, seem to us to have been 
sadly the reverse. 

To every biographer to whom biography is 
a study of character, and not a mere chroni- 
cle of outward fortunes, the childhood of his 
hero, with the early influences that surrounded 
i, is the most important and interesting part 
of his subject. It is the seed-time, whether 
of tares or wheat; and the remaining life is 
the harvest. The only reliable source of in- 
formation about Friedrich’s childhood is the 
book of his elder sister Wilhelmina,—the 
well-known Mémoires de Frederique Sophie 
Wilhelmine de Prusse, Margrave de Bareith ; 
and even it, according to Mr. Carlyle, can be 
trusted only after making a deduction of 
twenty-five, or, it may be, “ in extreme cases,” 
seventy-five per cent on its statements. By 
its aid he detects the influence of a “double 
educational element” on Friedrich’s character 
—a French element and a German one. Of 
these, only the former was, in the narrow, 
pedagogic sense of the term, “ educational.” 
Friedrich was taught to think, speak, and 
write in French; and became in due course, 
as the result of such training, a French poet- 
aster and philosophe. 


“It is not avery fertile element for a young 
soul,” sighs the biographer ; “not very much 
of silent piety in it; and perhaps of vocal 
wey? than enough in proportion. .. . 

ut it is,in some important senses, a pure 
and clear element withal. At lowest, there 
are no conscious semi-falsities, or volunteer 
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hypocrisies, taught the poor Boy: honor, 
clearness, truth of word at least; a decorous, 
digyified bearing; various thin good things 
are honestly imculcated and exemplified ; nor 
is any bad, ungraceful, or suspicious thing per- 


mitted there, if recognized for such. It might 
have been a worse element; and we must be 


thankful for it” (vol. i. pp. 387, 388). 


The German language, or rather “ the cor- 
rupt Prussian dialect of German,” was caught 
up by Friedrich colloquially ; and the German 
element in him, such of it as was not his by 
right of birth as a Hohenzollern, was likewise 
caught up by contact with the old soldiers 
and officials of his father’s court, of whom the 
Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, afterwards known 
as the “ Old-Dessauer,” strikingly sketched 
by Mr. Carlyle, may serve as the type. If we 
adopted Mr. Carlyle’s distinction between the 
“windy and the solid arts,” we should say 
that Friedrich was French in the former and 
German in the latter,—French in the more 
superficial and “vocal” part of his nature, . 
German in the deeper and less articulate; 
which settles the matter very neatly and 
easily to those who think, as Mr. Carlyle 
often appears to do, that it is “out of the” 
emptiness, and not the “fulness of the heart 
that the mouth speaks.” 

In the year 1719, when Friedrich was seven 
years old, his systematic schooling began, at 
the hands of tutors who had taken part with 
his father in the siege of Stralsund three 
years before,—under instructions of an .eccen- 
tric kind, and drawn up in an eccentric way 
by his royal father himself. The “love and 
fear of God,” and “a proper abhorrence of 
popery,” were to be sedulously inculcated; as 
also “‘ the true religion, which consists essen- 
tially in this, That Christ died for all men,’ 
and generally that the Almighty’s justice is 
eternal and omnipresent,— which considera- 
tion is the only means of keeping a sovereign 
person (sowveraine Macht) or one freed from 
human penalties, in the right way.’” French 
and German he is to learn so as to write and 
speak them, but no Latin; ancient history 
slightly ; the history of the last one hundred 
and fifty years, especially of Prussia, and of 
the countries cgnnected with it, and their 
geography ; the “aw of nature and nations; 
and, as he grows older, with special emphasis, 
the military sciences; “that the prince may, 
from youth upwards, be trained to act as Offi- 
cer and General, and to seek all his glory in 
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the soldier profession. . . . As there is noth- 
ing which can bring a Prince renown and 
glory like the sword, so he would be a+de- 
spised creature before all men, if he did not 
love it, and seek his sole glory thereiti ” (vol. 
i. pp. 465-467). 

Another document, of some three years la- 
ter date, “ Regulations for Schooling at Wus- 
terhausen,* 3d September 1721,” arranges his 
hours of work and play, of rising and retiring, 
of washing, dressing, &c. with such drill-ser- 
geant precision, that, if acted upon, life must 
have become a burden to the poor lad. We 
wish our space would allow us to give Mr. 
Carlyle’s abridgement of the document; but 
we must content ourselves with the best part 
ofit, the characteristic paragraph with which 
it concludes : 

“In undressing and dressing, you must ac- 
custom him to get out of and into his clothes 
as fast as is humanly possible (hurtig so viel 
als menschenméglich ist). You will also look 


that he learn to put-on and put-off his clothes 
’ himself, without help from others; and that 
he be clean and neat, and not so dirty (nicht 
so schmutzig) ” (vol. i. p. 476). 

The king’s idea of what was humanly possi- 
ble in this particular seems to have been ex- 


travagant. He enjoins that, on rising in the 
morning, “ prayer, with washing, breakfast, 
and the rest,” is “ to be done pointedly within 
fifteen minutes.” 

We have hitherto seen nothing of Fried- 
rich himself, but only of the system by which 
he was to be worked. But we are enabled 
here to catch a slight glimpse of him through 
the eyes of Herr von Loen, “ a witty Prussian 
official and famed man-of-letters, once, though 
forgotten now :” 

“The Crown-Prince,” he writes, “ manifests 
in this tender age ” (his seventh year) “ an un- 
common capacity; nay we may say, some- 
thing quite extraordinary (é¢twas ganz Aus- 
serordentliches). He is a most alert and 
vivacious Prince; he has fine and sprightly 
manners; and shows a certain kindly social- 
ity, and so affectionate a disposition that all 
things may be hoped of him. The French 
Lady who” (under Roucoulles) “has had 
charge of his learning hitherto, connot speak 
of him without enthusiasm. ‘ C’est un esprit 
angelique (A little angel),’ she is wont to say. 
He takes up, and learns, whatever is put be- 
fore him, with the greatest facility ” (vol. i. p. 
502). 

* A royal hunting-lodge “ about twenty English 


miles south-east of Berlin, as you go towards Sch- 
lesien (Silesia).”’ 
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That the king’s “ Rhadamanthine regula- 
tions ” in regard to his son’s education were not 
very strictly adhered to “we may infer,” says 
Mr. Carlyle,“ from one thing, were there no 
other,—the ingenious pupil's mode of spell- 
ing,” of which he gives this specimen. It is 
a farewell letter, written by Friedrich at the 
age of fifteen to his tutor Duhan. 

“ Mon cher Duhan Je Vous promais (pro- 
mets) que quand j’aurez (j’aural) mon propre 
argent en main, je Vous donnerez (donnerai) 
enuelement (annuellement) 2400 ecu (écus) 
par an, et je vous aimerais (aimerai) toujour 
encor (toujours encore) um peu plus q’asteure 
(qu’a cette heure) s'il me Vest (m’est) posible 
(possible). Frbipric, P. R. Potsdam, le 20 
de juin 1727.” 

Latin being prohibited, Friedrich of course 
attempted to learn it. The story of the king’s 
discovery of his son and a preceptor with dic- 
tionaries, grammars, &c., studying the Golden 
Bull, is too well known to be quoted. His ac- 
quirements in this language were never great ; 
but he “was rather fond of producing his 
classical scraps,—often in an altogether mouldy 
and indeed hitherto inexplicable condition. 
‘De gustibus non est disputandus,’ ‘ Beati 
possedentes, ‘Compille intrare, ‘ Beatus 
pauperes spiritus;’... ‘Tot verbas tot 
spondera.’ ... ‘Otempora,Omores! You 
see I don’t forget my Latin,’ writes he once” 
(vol. i. p. 505). 

The learned Professor Boeckh has written 
an academic prelection, Ueber Friedrichs des 
Grossen Classischen Studien (on Frederick 
the Great’s Classical Studies), which, as may 
be supposed from the limits of its subject, is 
not a bulky work. Friedrich was, however, a 
sedulous reader of Greek and Latin authors 
in translations. In affliction he used to con- 
sole himself with the third book of Lucretius. 
What improving effect his “classical stud- 
ies ” had upon his literary tastes may be infer- 
red from his admiration of Rollin the histo- 
rian, whom he calls “ the Thucydides of his 
country.” (!) In mathematics we have seen 
it stated, that he never advanced beyond the 
proposition of Pythagoras. German he could 
write and speak sufficiently for his practical, 
needs. “ Of Spanish and English,” says Ma- 
cauly, “he did not, so far as we are aware, 
understand a single word.” But he musi at 
least have heard some words of English ; for 
Boeckh has preserved a jeu-d’esprit of his at 
the expense of our language. “ It must have 
been the speech,” he thinks, “in which the — 
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serpent tempted Eve; ‘because it is a hissing 


tongue.” Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Car- 
lyle maintains 


“That Friedrich’s Course of Education did 
on the whole prosper. . . . He came out of 
it a man of clear and ever-improving intelli- 
gence ; equipped with knowledge, true in es- 
sentials, if not punctilously exact, upon all 
manner of practical and speculative things, to 
a degree not only unexampled among mod- 
ern Sovereign Princes so-called, but such as to 
distinguish him even among the studious 
class. Nay many ‘ Men-of-letters ’ have made 
a reputation for themselves, with but a frac- 
tion of the real knowledge concerning men 
and things, past and present which Friedrich 
was possessed of” (vol. i. p. 520). 


While Friedrich’s teachers were thus use- 
fully and successively employed in filling his 
wind with various knowledge, the divines were 
not less active : 


“Noltenius and Panzendorf, for instance, 


they were busy ‘teaching Friedrich religion.’ | 


.. . Another. pair of excellent most solemn 
drill-sergeants, in clerical black serge; they 
also are busy instilling dark doctrines into the 
bright young Boy, so far as possible; but do 
not seem at any time to have made too deep 


an impression on him” (vol. i. p. 507). 


The popular estimate of Friedrich’s later 
religion is, that it was at best a negative 
quantity. Dr. Henry, a Berlin clergyman, 
has preached and published a sermon on 
Friedrich’s Faith in God, and quotes a good 
many incidental expressions to correct the 
notion of his infidelity; but they are not very 
decisive. They need be no more than the ut- 
terance of feelings which occur in the fluctua- 
tions of every sceptical mind. Mr. Carlyle 
maintains in general terms that Friedrich 
had a fund of silent piety, of practical devout 
heroism in him. The evidence of this is, we 
presume, Friedrich’s life, as interpreted by 
Mr. Carlyle. We must wait for the inter- 
pretation before we can admit the inference 
from it. In the meantime, that such should 
be Mr. Carlyle’s judgment is a fact of weight. 
From direct teaching Friedrich gained little. 
“Noltenius wore black serge; kept the cor- 
ners of his mouth well down; and had writ- 
ten a Catechism of repute.” These seem to 
have been his chief qualifications as an instruc- 
tor in divine things. 

The most important part of Friedrich’s ed- 
ueation lay in the rough paternal discipline 
vhich now awaited him. This, more than 
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any thing else, made him, for good or evil, 
what he actually became. Dislike of Fried- 
rich’s favorite pursuits,—of his flute-playing, 
and verse-making, and coxcombriés of dress, 
—annoyance at his indifference to the manly 
recreations of hunting and partridge-shooting, 
—gradually formed themselves into something 
like a fixed hatred in the father’s mind. There 
was a divided household. The mother sided 
with her son, and 


“ All along, Kritz and Wilhelmina are sure 
allies. We perceive they have fallen into a 
kind of cipher-speech; they communicate 
with one another by telegraphic signs. One 
of their words ‘ Ragotin (Stumpy), whom 
does the reader think it designates? Papa 
himself, the Royal Majesty of Prussia, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm I., he to his rebellious children 
is tyrant ‘Stumpy,’ and no better; being in- 
deed short of stature and growing ever 
thicker, and surlier in these provocations!” 
(vol. i. pp. 514, 515). 

The king’s domestic grievances came to be 
increased by a matter which in itself had no 
sort of connection with them. Almost im- 
mediately after Friedrich’s birth a project had 
been formed,—acceptable as a project to the 
parents on both sides of the water, and to the 
children themselves as they grew up,—for 
uniting still more closely the royal families of 
Prussia and England by a double marriage. 
The Princess Wilhelmina was to be the wife 
of Frederick, eldest son of the (then) Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George II.); while the 
Princess Amelia, his second sister, was to be 
given to the Prussian Crown-Prince. After 
some hitches a treaty was drawn up for sign- 
ing, but not signed. George I., though as- 
senting to the marriages, was loth just yet to 
trouble his parliament for the needful mar- 
riage-revenue for his grandson,—money hav- 
ing of late been so often demanded from it 
“for ... fat Improper Darlingtons, lean 
Improper Kendals, and other royal occa- 
sions.” This delay fretted the temper of 
Friedrich Wilhelm, “who was capable of 
being hurt by slights; who, at any rate, dis- 
liked to have loose thrums flying about, or 
that the business of to-day should be shoved- 
over upon to-morrow.” And in this way it 
bore ill-fruit for the unfortunate Crown-Prince, 
upon whom most of his father’s vexations were 
visited. 

The European embroilments springing from 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and the alliance of 
Spain and Austria by the Treaty of Vienna, 
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disturbing to the balance of power,—with the 
counter alliance of England, France, and 
Prussia, by the Treaty of Hanover, to set 
right the said balance,—occurred at this time, 
and greatly disturbed Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
peace, as they do that of Mr. Carlyle, who 
has to record them. He enters on their his- 
tory with louder lamentations than become so 
emphatic an advocate of silent endurance and 
steady uncomplaining work. 

“To pitch them utterly outyof window, and 
out of memory,” he says, “ never to be men- 
tioned in human speech again: this is the 
manifest. prompting of Nature ;—and this, 
were not our poor Crown-Prince and one or 
two others involved in them, would be our 
ready and thrice joyful course. Surely the 
so-called ‘ Politics of Europe’ in that day are 
a thing this Editor would otherwise, with his 
whole soul, forget to all eternity.” 

But they affected Friedrich Wilhelm’s tem- 
per and his treatment of his son, “ our poor 
young Fritz getting tormented, scourged, and 
throttled in body and soul, till he grew to 
loathe the light of the sun, and looked to 
have quitted said light at one stage of the 
business.” For this reason, they enjoy a 
temporary remission of the sentence of “ sup- 
pression ” which Mr. Carlyle would otherwise 
pass on them. It is sufficient for us to note 
them as facts occurring at this time, and irri- 
tating to the King of Prussia. 

We must here stop to record that, while 
these storms were raging without and within 
the royal Prussian household, the Crown- 
Prince made a memorable step in life. He 
entered on active duty in the army on the 
20th of August 1726,—not yet quite fifteen,— 
as major in the Potsdam Life Guards, the 
celebrated regiment of giants which Fried- 
rich Wilhelm (on this one point “regardless 
of expense”) recruited and kidnapped from 
all the countries of Europe. “ Hereby to” 
his son’s “ Athenian-French elegancies, and 
airy promptitudes, and brilliancies, there shall 
lie as basis an adamantine Spartanism and 
Stoicism, very rare, but very indispensable to 
such a superstructure.” 

Three months before this date, an event 
apparently accidental, but of scarcely less im- 
portance, had occurred. “On the 11th of 
May 1726, towards sunset,” as the king sits 
smoking in the Tabagie [Tobacco-Parliament, 
or Smoking Club] of the Berlin palace, “a 
square-built, shortish, steel-gray Gentleman 
of military cut, past fifty, is” seen “ strolling 
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over the... Square in front of the Palace. 
He turns out, on inquiry, to be the Austrian 
Ordnance-Master Seckendorf, whom Fried- 
rich Wilhelm had ‘know at the Siege of 
Stralsund’ and elsewhere, passing through 
Berlin on pressing business in Denmark. 
However pressing his business, for the pres- 
ent, at any rate, he may be invited in, 
Friedrich Wilhelm, opening the window, 
beckons Seckendorf up with his own royal 
head and hand.” He is invited to return 
when his business in Denmark is done, 
“ Seckendorf sure enough will return swiftly 
to such a King, whose familiar company, 
vouchsafed him in this noble manner he 
likes,—O how he likes it!” Seckendorf’s 
real business is with Friedrich Wilhelm, to 
whom, after a decent term of absence, he re- 
turns, not to leave him for the next seven 
years. He is there in the interest of Aus- 
tria, to detach the king from his allies of the 
Treaty of Hanover,—England and France,— 
and bring him over to the Kaiser’s side; 
which with the aid of Grumkow, a bribable 
man, and the king’s confidential adviser, he 
succeeds in doing, on conditions mutually ad- 
vantageous, it is supposed, which are em- 
bodied in the Treaty of Wusterhausen, 12th 
October 1726. This secession from the Eng- 
lish side in the politics of Europe is virtually 
the death of the double-marriage project; 
though it continued still to live in the hopes 
and wishes of the queen, Friedrich and Wil- 
helmina. Seckendorf’s business is to keep 
“Prussian majesty steady to the Kaiser, al- 
ways well divided from the English ;” to the 
widening of the estrangement, already wide 
enough, between the king and his wife, son, 
and daughter. 

In the meantime the Crown-Prince was 
attending to his command over the Potsdam 
giants, and already attracting notice by his 
intelligence and vivacity. His flute, his 
French books, his indifference to hunting, 
and his inability to smoke any other than an 
empty pipe at the Tobacco College, increased 
the paternal dislike. What was worse, he 
had fallen into dissolute courses,—* consorts 
chiefly with debauched young fellows, Lieu- 
tenants Katte and Keith, who led him into 
ways not pleasant to his father nor comform- 
able to the laws of this universe,’ and from 
the defilement of which he never got quite 
clear. Kicks and blows, for her share of 
which Wilhelmina came in, plates sent flying 
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at their heads, food offered them for which 
they had an aversion, and of that an insuffi- 
cient quantity, were the forms in which the 
king’s resentment expressed itself. The fol- 
lowing is his answer to an humble supplication 
of Friedrich’s for forgiveness. It is curious 
in a grammatical as well as in a biographical 
point of view: 

“Thy [in German the contemptuous third 
person singular is used] obstinate, perverse dis- 
position ” (Kopf, head), “ which does not love 
thy Father,—for when one does every thing, 
and really loves one’s Father, one does what 
the Father requires, not while he is there to 
see it, but when his back is turned too. For 
the rest, thou know’st very well that I can 
endure no effeminate fellow (efeminirten 
Kerl), who has no human inclination in him; 
who puts himself to shame, cannot ride nor 
shoot; and withal is dirty in his person; 
frizzles his hair like a fool, and does not cut 
it off. And all this I have, a thousand times, 
reprimanded ; but all in vain, and no im- 
provement in nothing (keine Besserung in 
nits ist). For the rest, haughty, proud as a 
chur]; speaks to nobody but some few, and 
is not popular and affable; and cuts grim- 
aces with his face, as if he were a fool; and 
does my will in nothing unless held to it by 
force ; nothing out of love ;—and has pleas- 
ure in nothing but following his own whims 
(own Kopf'),—no use to him in any thing 
else. ‘This is the answer. 

FRIEDRICH WILHELM.” 
—(vol. ii. pp. 47, 48.) ' 

The increased complication of European 
politics, involving the possibility that he might 
have to go to war for his ally the Kaiser,— 
suspicion (not unfounded) of a secret intrigue 
in his own house for the renewal of the 
double-marriage project, —the failure of an 
attempt to set that matter again on a right 
footing,—the death of his cousin George I. 
of England, whom he really loved,—annoy- 
ances from George II. on recruiting business, 
end his own sufferings from gout,—all these 
and many other vexations are to be taken 
into account in reading of Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s freaks of rage. For years he was, in 
large part through the machinations of Seck- 
endorf and Grumkow aggravating all misun- 
derstandings, kept in a state of chronic irri- 
tation scarcely distinguishable from madness. 
The Crown-Prince and Wilhelmina were for- 
bidden his presence except at dinner-time, 
when they were as often as not saluted with 
showers of crockery and bad words, They 
held private interviews with the queen in her 
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apartment, with spies out to warn them of 
the king’s approach; who, however, surpris- 
ing them on one occasion, they had to squat 
for hours, and almost got suffocated. 


“ His Prussian Majesty,” writes Dubourgay, 
the British Ambassador (Dec. 10, 1729), 
“ cannot bear the sight of either the Prince or 
Princess-Royal. The other day, he asked the 
Prince: ‘ Kalkstein makes you English ; does 
not he?’ . . . To which the Prince answered, 
‘Irespect the English because I know the 
people there love me ;’ upon which the King 
seized him by the collar, struck him fiercely 
with his cane, in fact rained showers of ‘blows 
upon him; and it was only by superior 
strength,” thinks Dubourgay, “that the poor 
Prince escaped no worse”. (vol. ii. pp. 118, 
114). 

Friedrich himself, describing this incident 
to his mother, says, “it was only weariness 
that made” his father “ give up.” “ Henever 
saw my brother without threatening him with 
his cane,” writes Wilhelmina. Unwillingness 
to leave his sister to bear the brunt of the 
paternal rage had alone prevented him from 
making his escape, long ago, from the court 
and from Prussia. Now not even that con- . 
sideration could withhold him. He resolved, 
on occasion of a visit with his father to August 
the Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland, at his Saxon court of Dresden, to 
get across to England; but again yielded to 
Wilhelmina’s representations and entreaties, 
and postponed his design. There was now, 
indeed, a short interval of calmer weather. 
The Queen fell ill. This softened Friedrich 
Wilhelm fora time. “He wept aloud and 
abundantly, poor man; declared in private 
‘he would not survive his Feekin ;’ and for 
her sake, solemnly pardoned Wilhelmina, and 
even Fritz—till the symptoms mended.” 
But the discovery of a secret correspondence, 
which Friedrich had been carrying on with 
the English court on the subject of the double- 
marriage, soon made matters worse, if possi- 
ble, than they had been before. On a second 
visit of compliment to the Saxon camp at 
Radewitz (June 1730), “ where the eyes of so 
many strangers were directed to him,”—Mr. 
Carlyle quotes from Ranke,—* The Crown- 
Prince was treated like a disobedient boy, and 
one time even with strokes (kérperlich miss- 
handelt). . . . The enraged King, who never 
weighed the consequences of his words, added 
mockery to his manual outrage. He said, 
‘Had I been treated so by my Father, I would 
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have blown my brains out: but this fellow has 
no honor, he takes all that comes!’” (vol. ii. 
p, 189). Friedrich now not merely thought 
of flight, but resolved on it, waiting only for 
opportunity. The sentiments of the English 
king on the project were sounded ; but he, 
with diplomatic caution, advised delay. Fried- 
rich Wilhelm suspected his son’s design, and 
treated him almost worse than ever. He 
urged him, in a scoffing way, to renounce his 
heir-apparentship in favor of his younger 
brother. Friedrich, however, steadily refused. 
A chance of escape offered. The king, on the 
15th of July 1730, set out on a tour among 
the courts of Upper Germany, to gain them 
over to, or strengthen them in, the Kaiser’s 
interest. His son accompanied him : he could 
not be left behind, nor trusted out of sight. 
For security’s sake, “old General Budden- 
brock, old Colonel Waldau, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rochow travel in the same carriage 
with the Prince; are to keep strict watch 
over him, one of them to be always by him.” 
The plan of escape, in which Lieutenant von 
Katte, a dissolute young man, of literary and 
musical tastes, was the Crown-Prince’s confi- 
dant and coadjutor, was, to give Ranke’s 
condensed and clear statement, as follows : 

“Katte was to get himself sent recruiting, 
and to go in the direction of Upper Germany ; 
in an inn by the roadside, at Canstatt, he was 
to await the arrival of the royal carriages ; a 
servant, distinguished by a red feather, was 
to give the signal that he was there; the 
Prince was then, under some pretext or other, 
to alight, and while he was believed to be in 
the inn, was to mount a horse standing ready 
for him, and gallop off with Katte and his 
escort. This was to be sufficiently numerous 
to enable them to defend themselves against 

ny party which the King could at the mo- 
nent dispatch in pursuit of them. They 
could thus reach the French frontier, which 
was at no great distance. . . . As his (Fried- 
rich’s) uniform would have betrayed him in a 
moment, he had a roquelaure of scarlet made 
in profound secret, as he thought; but every- 
body knew of it.” 

Various circumstances led to suspicion. 
Katte could not get himself sent on his re- 
cruiting mission; and this difficulty might 
have led to the abandonment of the whole 
design. But at Feuchtwang, where “ lives 
the Dowager Margravine of Anspach,. . . 
the Prince does some inconceivably small fault, 
‘lets a knife which he is handing to or from 
the Serene Lady fall” who, as she is weak, 
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may suffer by the jingle ; for which I'riedrich 
Wilhelm bursts out on him like the Irish re- 
bellion,—to the silent despair of the poor 
Prince,” who “meditates desperate resolu- 
tions, but has to keep them to himself,”—or 
can confide them only to Keith, a royal page 
attending the king on this journey, whose 
promise of help he gains. Here is the issue: 


“On Friday morning, 4th August 1730, 
‘usual hour of starting, 3 A.M.,’ not being yet 
come, the Royal Party lies asleep in two clean, 
airy Barns, facing one another, in the village of 
Steinfarth ; Barns facing one another with the 
Heidelberg Highway and Village Green asleep 
in front between them; for it is little after 
two in the morning, the dawn hardly begin- 
ning to break. Prince Friedrich, with his 
Trio of Vigilance, Buddenbrock, Waldau, 
Rochow, lies in one Barn; Majesty, with his 
Seckendorf and party, is in the other: a 
rn Aen still locked in sleep? Not all: 

rince Friedrich, for example, is awake ;—the 
Trio is indeed audibly asleep; unless others 
watch for them, their six eyes are closed. 
Friedrich cautiously rises ; dresses ; takes his 
money, his new red roquelaure, unbolts the 
Barn-door, and walks out. Trio of Vigilance 
is sound asleep, and knows nothing: alas, 
Trio of Vigilance, while its own six eyes ave 
closed, has appointed another pair to watch. 

“Gummersbach the Valet comes to Ro- 
chow’s bolster: ‘Hst, Herr Oberst-Lieuten- 
ant, please awaken! Prince-Royal is up, has 
on his topcoat, and is gone out of doors!’ 
Rochow starts to his habiliments, or perhaps 
has them ready on; in a minute or two, Ro- 
chow also is forth into the grey of the morn- 
ing ;—finds the young Prince actually on the 
Green there; in his red roquelaure, leaning 
pensively on oné of the travelling carriages. 
* Guten Morgen, Ihro Kénigliche Hoheit !’— 
Fancy such a salutation, to the young man! 
Page Keith, at this moment, comes with a 
pair of horses too: ‘ Whither with the nags, 
Sirrah ?’ Rochow asked with some sharpness. 
Keith seeing how it was, answered without 
visibie embarrassment, ‘ Herr, they are mine 
and Kunz the Page’s horses’ (which, I sup- 

ose, is true);—ready at the usual hour!’ 
Seith might add. ‘His Majesty does not go 
till five this morning ;—back to the stables!’ 
beckoned Rochow ; and according to the best 
accounts, did not suspect any thing, or 
fected not to do so” (vol. ii. pp. 245, 246). 

But in a few hours Keith had made a full 
confession. Alive or dead, the prince is to 
be brought to Wesel, the first town in the 
Prussian territory—Rochow to answer for 
his safe custody with his own head. To 
Lieutenant Keith, at Wesel, the page's 
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brother, and a confidant also of Friedrich’s, 
Friedrich managed to write in Bonn, and 
smuggle to the post-office, three words in 
pencil : “ Sauvez-vous, tout est découvert (All 
is found out ;—away) !” profiting by which hint, 
Keith made off in safety to Holland, and 
thence to England. Katte who had warning 
and time for escape, loitered, and was arrested. 

On the journey the king’s rage was bound- 
less. He thrust his cane into his son’s face, 
till it bled: he drew his sword upon him, 
end would have slain him had not others in- 
terfered. At Wesel Friedrich confessed all, 
and named his confidants, Keith and Katte, 
whom he imagined both to be out of reach 
of danger. He and Katte were tried by 
court-martial ; Katte was sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment, which the king, not be- 
ing able to get the court to reverse their de- 
cision, changed to death of his own authority. 
Friedrich, as a deserter, .had sentence of 


death passed on him by the court. The end 
is well known. 


“Tt was in the grey of the winter morning, 
6th November 1730, that Katte arrived in 
Ciistrin Garrison [where Friedrich himself, 
under sentence of death, was imprisoned]. 
He [Katte] took kind leave of Major and 
men; Adieu, my brothers; good be with you 
evermore !—And, about nine o’clock, he is on 
the road towards the Rampart of the Castle, 
where a scaffold stands. Katte wore, by or- 
der, a brown dress exactly like the Prince’s ; 
the Prince is already brought down into a 
lower room, to see Katte as he passes (to 
‘see Katte die, had been the royal order ; 
but they smuggled that into abeyance) ; and 
Katte knows he shall see him. . . President 
Miinchow and the Commandant were with 
the Prince; whose emotions one may fancy, 
but not describe. Seldom did any Prince or 
man stand in such a predicament. Vain to 
say, and again say: ‘In the name of God, I 
ask you, stop the execution till I write to the 
King!’ Impossible that; as_easily stop the 
course of the stars. And so here Katte 
comes ; cheerful loyalty still beaming on his 
face, death now nigh. ‘ Pardonnez-mot, mon 
cher Katte!’ cried Friedrich in a tone: Par- 
don me, dear Katte; O, that this should be 
what I have done for you!—‘ Death is sweet 
for a Prince I love so well,’ said Katte, ‘ La 
mort est douce pour un si aimable Prince ;’ 
and fared on,—round some angle of the For- 
tress, it appears; not in sight of Friedrich ; 
who sank into a faint, and had seen his last 
glimpse of Katte in this world. 


“The body lay all day upon the scaffold, 
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scurely in the common churchyard; friends, 
in silence, took mark of the place against 
better times,—and Katte’s dust now lies else- 
where, among that of his own kindred ” (vol. 
ii. pp. 289, 291). 

The king’s vengeance, or sense of what 
justice required,—for the two feelings were 
not very distinct in his min®—was satisfied 
by this one execution ; and, at the Kaiser’s 
intercession, his son’s blood was not shed, 
Henceforth Friedrich’s misfortunes having 
reached their culminating point, began grad 
ually to mend. He was for fifteen months a 
prisoner in the fortress of Ciistrin; and for 
a twelvemonth he did not see his father’s ‘ 
face. This, perhaps, he can hardly have 
much regretted. He professed penitence 
and submission. The rigor of his confine- 
ment was gradually lessened. . His flute and 
his French books were allowed him. He 
discussed the doctrine of predestination, 
which he had adopted, and which was an 
odious heresy in the king’s eyes, with clergy- 
men deputed to convince him of his error. 
After an ingenious show of resistance, he 
gave way, not feeling inclined, according to 
his own statement, to become a martyr for 
his opinion, On the 15th of August 1731, 
the king visited him at Ciistrin; and after a 
scene, not without its pathos, a reconciliation 
took place. Henceforth father and son were 
on the best terms, the latter implicitly obey- 
ing, to the extent of contracting a distasteful 
marriage, with the outward show of cheer- 
fulness and contentment. He made some 
acquaintance with th@art of war, serving in 
the Rhine campaign under Prince Eugene 
against France. First at Ruppin, and after- 
wards at Reinsberg, he was initiated into the 
mysteries of government. As a soldier and 
an adminisirator he no doubt owed an incal- 
culable debt to his father; but that his moral 
nature was improved by the rough “ appren- 
ticeship to Friedrich Wilhelm” which we 
have been reviewing, and which Mr. Carlyle 
thinks so salutary, seems to us more than 
doubtful. Mr. Carlyle’s general judgment 
(not put into any clear words) appears to. be, 
that the nonsense was taken out of him by it, 
—that he learned reticence, self-control, and 
the power of “ enduring hardness” silently, 
And this, perhaps, must be admitted. But 
that he also learned something like hypoc- 
risy, that he got rid of much generous en- 





by royal order ; and was buried at night ob- 
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thusiasm, that a tone of harshness, and a 
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willingness to treat others as he himself had 
been treated, were developed, is scarcely less 
clear. He himself, it is true, was ready in 
later life to acknowledge his obligations to 
his father; but his gratitude is in some re- 
spects that of the embittered cynical man of 
the world to the stern teacher who has dis- 
abused him of his illusions. The worth of 
Friedrich’s testimony in this matter will de- 
pend entirely on Mr. Carlyle’s success in 
proving the common English judgment of 
his hero’s character in later life to be un- 
founded. If that be correct, nothing worse 
can be said of the old king than that he 
made Friedrich what he afterwards became. 
Of Friedrich Wilhelm, Macaulay has said : 

“His palace was hell, and he the most exe- 
crable of fiends,—a cross between Moloch 
and Puck.” The rhetoric of this sentence 
naturally excites some doubt as to its truth. 
Metaphorical congruity demands that, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm’s palace being “ hell,” he him- 
self should be “a fiend.” He could not, in 
accordance with the laws of good writing, be 
any thing else. The infernal commencement 
necessitates a diabolic conclusion. But 
there were other than fiendish elements in 
him,—noble human qualities with which 
neither Moloch nor Puck had any thing to 
do. To these Mr. Carlyle renders full justice. 
He seems too much disposed, indeed, to pal- 
liate those parts of the king’s character which 
can least admit of apology, and to urge that 
“even his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 
Silent, grave, perempgory,—bent upon his 
own will, and inexorable towards neglect or 
disobedience,—he conforms closely to a type 
of human nature which Mr. Carlyle has of late 
been unwearied in holding up to admiration 
and imitation. He was not without intense 
affections, which, however, to thwart was to 
convert into hate. Like astrong but impeded 
current, they beat and raged violently upon ob- 
jects which they were intended quietly to em- 
brace and lave, refreshing and fertilizing. He 
had a deep sense of duty, but it was of that kind 
which is oftener invoked to sanction the deci- 
sions of self-will than to correct or restrain 
them; and so he came to look at resistance 
to himself as if it were the violation of an in- 
trinsic moral law. He saw his own way 
clearly before him,—generally nothing but 
that. He could not perceive that others 
might have paths marked out for them by 
nature to pursue not always identical with 
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his. We have said that he saw his own way 
clearly before him; but it was only inch by 
inch, as he marched on in it. And so he was 
unaware of obstacles,—impassable barriers in 
many eases, which others would have foreseen 
from a distance,—until he came into smart 
contact with them, and had _ ineffectually 
struggled against them. He did not know 
how, by making a circuit, to avoid what he 
could not uproot; nor that in dealing with 
men (moral unfaithfulness set aside) the 
straight line is not always the shortest, nor 
the imperative mood the most persuasive 
form of speech. He had indisputable strength 
of character, but he was not strong enough 
fo command himself. Hence it became pos 
sible for others,—the Seckendorfs and Grum- 
kows, for example,—by working upon his 
passions, to twist and turn him as they would. 
His frantic outbursts must be referred to the 
action of the moral and intellectual qualities 
we have indicated on an excitable tempera 
ment,—which a neglected education and the 
habits fostered by the possession of a power 
so absolute as to be almost beyond the con- 
trol of public opinion had still further in- 
flamed. Mr. Carlyle thinks that subjection 
to such a character as this was a good disci- 
pline for the young Friedrich. The drill-ser- 
geant view comes into play here. Human 
education is in his eyes apparently a process 
of breaking in, with whip and spur and curb, 
after our manner of dealing with horses. 
But even as regards horses, this notion seems, 
under Mr. Rarey’s auspices, to be becoming 
obsolete; and gentler methods of training 
and taming to be taking the place of the 
breaking process. 

In speaking of Friedrich Wilhelm’s charac 
ter as it influenced that of his son, we have 
been compelled to do it some injustice, to 
show it on what will be to most readers its 
darker and less AS Setar: side. For it was 
this side of it which alone was for very many 
years turned towards the young Crown-Prince. 
The following extract, though sad enough in 
its way, will be felt as a relief to the pain- 
fulness of much that has gone before. Our 
readers will not complain of its length. We 
could not bring ourselves to shorten it further 
than we have done, nor yet to withhold it. 
It describes the last scene, though not quite 
the last moments, of Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
life : 

“For the rest, he is ‘stroggting between 
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death and life; in general aded that the 
end is fast hastening on. He sends for Chief- 
Preacher Roloff out to Potsdom; has some 
notable dialogues with Roloff, and with two 
other Potsdam Clergymen, of which there is 
record still left us. In these, as in all his 
demeanor at this supreme time, we see the 
big, rugged block of manhood come out very 
vividly ; strong in his simplicity, in his verac- 
ity. Friedrich Wilhelm’s wish is to know 
from Roloff what the chances are for him in 
the other world,—which is not less certain 
than Potsdam and the giant grenadiers to 
Friedrich Wilhelm ; and where, he perceives, 
never half so clearly before, he shall actually 
peel off his Kinghood, and stand before God 


Almighty, no better than a naked beggar. |: 


Roloff’s prognostics are not so encouraging 
as the King had hoped. Surely this King 
‘never took or coveted what was not his; 
kept true to his marriage-vow, in spite of 
horrible examples everywhere ; believed the 
Bible, honored the Preachers, went diligently 
to Church, and tried to do what he under- 
stood God’s commandments wefe?’ To all 
which Roloff, a courageous, pious man, an- 
swers with discreet words and shakings of 
the head. ‘Did I behave ill then, did I ever 
do piece! Roloff mentions Baron Sch- 
lubhut the defalcating Amtmann, hanged at 
Konigsberg without even a trial. ‘He had 
no trial; but was there any doubt he had 
justice? A public thief, confessing he had 
stolen the taxes he was set to gather; inso- 
lently offering, as if that were all, to repay 
the money, and saying, It was not Manier 
(good manners) to hang a nobleman!’ Roloff 
shakes his head, Too violent, your Majesty, 
and savoring of the tyrannous. The poor 
King must repent. 

“* Well,—is there any thing more? Out 
with, it then; better now than too late!’ 
[And certain building operations of an op- 
pressive character come under review.].. . 
And then there is forgiveness of enemies; 
a Majesty is bound to forgive all men, or 
ow can you ask to be forgiven? ‘ Well I 
will, I do; you Feekin [his wife, Queen 
Sophie], write to your Brother (unforgive- 
ablest of beings), after I am dead, that I for- 
any him, died in peace with him.’—Better 
er Majesty should write at once, suggests 
oloff.— No, after I am dead,’ persists the 
Son of Nature,—that will be safer! An un- 
wedgeable and gnarled big block of manhood 
and simplicity and sincerity ; such as we rarely 
get sight of among the modern sons of Adam, 
among the crowned sons nearly never. At 
parting he said to Roloff, ‘ You (Zr, He) do 
not spare me; it is right. You do your duty 
like an honest Christian man’” (vol. ii. pp. 
681-683). 
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Presently the Crown-Prince is sent for from 
Reinsberg: “He is to come quickly, if he 
would see his Father again alive.” 


“At sight of his Son, Friedrich Wiihelm 
threw out his arms; the Son kneeling sank 
upon his breast, and they embraced with 
tears. My Father, my Father; My Son, my 
Son! . . . For the next three days (Saturday 
to Monday), when his cough and many suffer- 
ings would permit him, Friedrich Wilhelm 
had long private dialogues with his Son; in- 
structing him, as was evident, in the mysteries 
of State; in what knowledge, as to persons 
and to things, he reckoned might be usefull- 
est to him. What the lessons were, we know 
not; the way of taking them had given pleas+ 
ure to the old man: he was heard to say, pers 
haps more than once, when the Generals were 
called in, and the dialogue interrupted for a 
while: ‘Am not I happy to have such a Son 
to leave behind me!’ And the grimly sym- 
pathetic Generals testified assent ; endeavored 
to talk a little, could at least smoke and look 
friendly ; till the King gathered strength for 
continuing his instructions to his successor. 
All else was as if settled with him; this had 
still remained to do. This once done (fin- 
ished, Monday night), why not abdicate al- 
together; and die disengaged, be it in a da 
or in a month, since that is now the one wor 
left? Friedrich Wilhelm does so purpose. 

“ His state, now as all along, was fluctuat- 
ing, uncertain, restless. He was heard mur- 
muring prayers; he would say sometimes, 
‘Pray for me; Betet, betet.’ And more than 
once, in deep tone: ‘ Lord, enter not into 
judgment with Thy servant, for in Thy sight 
shall no man living be justified!’ The wild 
Son of Nature, looking into Life and Death, 
into Judgment and Eternity, finds that these 
things are very great. This too is a charac- 
teristic trait: In a certain German Hymn 
(Why fret or murmur, then? the title of it), 
which they often sang to him, or along with 
him, as he much loved it, are these words: 
‘Naked I came into the world, and naked 
shall I go,’—‘ No,’ said he always, with viva- 
city, at this passage ; ‘ not quite naked, I shall 
have my uniform on:’ Let us be exact, since 
we are at it! After which the singing pro- 
ceeded again. . . . Tuesday, 3lst May, 
‘about one in the morning,’ Cochius [the 
Calvanistic Court-Chaplain] was again sent 
for. He found the King in very pious mood, 
but in great distress, and afraid he might yet 
have much pain to suffer. Cochius prayed 
with him ; talked piously. ‘I can remember 
nothing,’ said the King; ‘I cannot pray, I 
have forgotten all my prayers. — Prayer is 
not in words, but in the thought of the heart? 
said Cochius; and soothed the heavylacen 
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manashecould. ‘ Fare you well,’ said Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, at length; ‘most likely we 
shall not meet again in this world.” Whereat 
Cochius burst into tears, and withdrew. 
About four, the King was again out of bed ; 
wished to see his youngest Boy, who had been 
ill of measles, but was doing well. ‘ Poor 
little Ferdinand, adieu then, my little child !’ 
. . « From little Ferdinand’s room Friedrich 
Wilhelm has himself rolled into Queen 
Sophie’s. ‘ Feekin, O my Feekin, thou must 
rise this day, and help me what thou canst. 
This day I am going to die; thou wilt be with 
me this day!’ The good Wife rises: I know 
not that it was the first time she had been so 
called ; but it did prove the last. Friedrich 
Wilhelm has decided, as the first thing he 
will do, to abdicate ; and all the Official per- 
sons and companions of the sick-room, Pdll- 
nitz among them, not long after sunrise, are 
called to see it done. Pollnitz, huddling on 
his clothes, arrived about five: in a corrider 
he sees the wheeled-chair and poor sick King ; 
steps aside to let him pass: ‘ It is over (Das 
ist vollbracht),’ said the King, looking up to 
me as he passed: he had on his nightcap, 
and a blue mantle thrown round him. He 
was wheeled into his anteroom ; there let the 
company assemble: many of them are already 
there. 

“The royal stables are visible from this 
room: Friedrich Wilhelm orders the horses 
to be ridden out: you old Fiirst of Anhalt- 
Dessau my oldest friend, you Colonel Hacke 
faithfullest of Adjutant-Generals, take each of 
you a horse, the best you can pick out: it is 
my last gift to you. Dessau, in silence, with 
dumb show of thanks, points to a horse, any 
horse: ‘You have chosen the very worst,’ 
said Friedrich Wilhelm: ‘take that other, I 
will warrant him a good one!’ The grim 
Old-Dessauer thanks in silence; speechless 
grief is on that stern, gunpowder face, and he 
seems even to be struggling with tears. 
‘Nay, nay, my friend,’ Friedrich Wilhelm 
said, ‘ this is a debt we have all to pay” (vol. 
ii. pp. 684-688). a 

The king formally pronounced his own ab- 
diction “in favor of his good son Friedrich.” 
The ceremony might have been dispensed 
with. The very day which witnessed Friedrich 
Wilhelm’s abdication witnessed also his death. 
The kingly robes were laid aside, as if in pre- 
paration for that world in which there is no 
distinction of persons; and then the coil of 
mortality was shuffled off. 

We must not conclude our notice of Fried- 
rich’s education without referring to an event 
in which the “ French element” of it may be 
said to have culminated, the formation of his 
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acquaintance with Voltaire. Their friendship 
is one of the most memorable features in the 
life of either; their misunderstandings and 
quarrels one of the most discreditable, though 
not perhaps in the same degree, both to prince 
and poet, 


“ Voltaire,” says Mr. Carlyle, professing to 
quote from the ghostly Sauerteig, “ was the 
spiritual complement of Friedrich : what lit- 
tle of lasting their poor Century produced 
lies mainly in these Two. A very somnam- 
bulating Century! But what little it did, we 
must call Friedrich; what little it thought, 
Voltaire. . . . So that Friedrich and Voltaire 
are related, not by accident only. They are, 
they for want of better, the two Original Men 
of their Century ; the chief, and in a sense the 
sole products of their Century, . . . the rest 
.. . being mere ephemera; contemporary 
eaters, scramblers for provender, talkers of ac- 
ceptable hearsay : a relating merely to the 
butteries and wiggeries of their time, and not 
related to the Perennialities at all, as these Pwo 
were ” (vol. ai. pp. 578, 579). 

Strange if true of a whole century, we 
must again say ; but happily impossible to be 
true. 

Friedrich’s intercourse with Voltaire began 
by letter, epistolary correspondence being for a 
time its sole vehicle, in August 1736, when the 
Prince was in his twenty-fifth year. Mr. Car- 
lyle quotes his opening letter, and Voltaire’s 
reply. Friedrich’s admiration is excited chiefly 
by an excellence which would be better ap- 
preciated in the days of Pope than our owns 
“ Never did poet before,” he exclaims with en- 
thusiasm, “put Metaphysics into rhythmical 
cadence; to you the honor was reserved of 
doing it first.” On the strength of Voltaire’s 
“ taste for Philosophy,” he sends him “ a trans- 
lated copy of the Accusation and the Defence 
of M. Wolf, the most celebrated Philosopher 
of our days, who for having carried light into 
the darkest places of Metaphysics, is cruelly 
accused of irreligion and atheism ;”’ and prom- 
ises him a translation, which he is getting 
made, of the same author’s Treatise on God, 
the Soul, and the World. Voltaire, with 
many compliments and expressions of pro- 
found “respect” for “ Metaphysical ideas,” ex- 
presses a doubt whether “ the First-principles 
of things will ever be known. The mice,” he 
adds, “ that nestle in some little holes of an 
immense Building, know not whether it is 
eternal, or who the Architect, or why he built 
it. Such mice are we; and the Divine Arch- 
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itect who built the Universe has never, that I 
know of, told the secret to one of us. If any 
body could pretend to guess correctly, it is M. 
Wolf.” Of all mice, M. Wolf is the mouse 
most likely to solve the great problem, if it 
could be solved. The letters up to the time 
of Friedrich’s accession in 1740 (has preserved, 
some hundred-and-twenty in number), consist 
of an interchange of verses, criticisms, and 
philosophical discussions, with reflections on 
the dignity of man,—the whole enveloped in 
a cloud of mutual flattery ; the ability being, of 
course, with Voltaire, the sincerity, Mr. Car- 
lyle thinks, with Friedrich.* Till the time of 
Friedrich’s accession, the correspondents 
nevermet. Their experience arid impressions 
of each other, when they actually came to- 
gether, belong to a later period of the Crown- 
Prince’s history. 

Friedrich, unable to secure the presence of 
the great high-priest of Letters, yet collected 
round him, at his residence at Reinsberg, 
what literary notabilities he could. They 
were chiefly of theological and philosophical 
bent ; uniformly men,” says Mr. Carlyle, 
“whom it is now a weariness to hear of, ex- 
cept in a cursory manner.” We will not bur- 
den our readers with their names. He be- 
guiled his time here with pouring out floods 
of verse, with speculative talk on deep topics, 
with music, and with architectural and _horti- 
cultural improvements; generally the re- 
sources of men who have no real and neces- 
sary work upon their hands, but in his case 
relaxations of hard and useful administrative 

* Mr. Carlyle is sparing as yet in his use of the 
Letters, as indeed, of reference to Friedrich’s liter- 
ary works generally, of which he gives no speci- 
men. Of the lengths to which Voltaire’s admiration 
of his royal correspondent ran, very early in the 
correspondence, the following short extract from 
one of his letters will give some idea :— 
_“Monseigneur,—J’ai versé des larmes de joie en 
lisant la lettre-du 9 septembre dont V. A. R a 
bien voulu m’honorer; j’y reconnais un prince qui 
certainement sera l'amour du genre humain. Je 
suis étonné de tout maniére; vous parlez comme 
Trajan, vous écrivez comme Pline, et vous parlez 
francais comme nos meilleurs écrivains. Quelle 
différence entre les hommes! Louis X/V était un 
grand roi, je respecte sa mémoire; mais ilne par- 
lait pas aussi humainement que vous, monseig- 


heur, et ne s’exprimait pas de méme. J’ai vu de 
ess lettres; il ne savait pas Vorthographie de sa 


langue.”—Recueul des Lettres de M, de Voltaire et Be 


du Roi de Prusse, tom. i. p. 80 (ed. 1785). There 

Must be a little irony in the last sentence. Vol- 

taire had seen Friedrich’s letters; and Friedrich’s 

orthography,—of which our readers have had a 

"a a abe much the same to the last day of 
e. 
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labor. This was probably the happiest period 
of his life, and that least open to question or 
censure. His poetic attempts, now and after- 
wards, have been the object of much ridicule. 
But he never claimed to be a poet: he “ left 
no calling for that idle trade—no duty 
broke.” His verses were but an exercise in 
which he took pleasure; and which he prac- 
tised for his pleasure only, and not from van- 
ity or ambition.* If Lord Bacon’s maxim be 
a true one, that “writing makes an exact 
man, his versifying propensities may have 
been of some use to him. But verse-making 
was never more to him than an amusement, 
and severity of criticism is out of place. 

The two volumes which we have been so 
inadequately noticing, bring down the history 
of Friedrich’s life to the death of his father, 
and his own accession to the throne on the 
3ist of May, 1740. They might be called 
“ Friedrich’s apprenticeship.” We have been 
obliged to confine ourselves to the events and 
persons directly influencing the Crown-Prince’s 
education in the wider sense of the word, and 
to leave out much that has close connection 
even with that. Of the richness of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s book in firmly drawn and vivid pictures 
of men and things, of the indescribable tone 
of life and reality that pervades it, of its fan- 
tastic humor and rugged, manly pathos, no 
idea can be gathered except from its own 
pages. From his views of human life and 
social government, and from the types of 
character which he admires, we are obliged 
prevailingly to dissent. We should regard 
them as harmful, if we thought they were 
likely to be influential. But they carry their 
own antidote with them in the noble qualities 
of heart and soul to which Mr. Carlyle always 
appeals, and of which even what we think his 
errors are but the exaggerated or too partial 
application. 

* He endeavored to prevent their publication. 
“ Friedrich,” says his latest editor, ** continued, so 
far as he, was able, to keep his poetic works con- 
cealed; nay, he even called in again, from friends 


who were leaving his nei hborhood, the copies with 
which he had presented them, in order to guard 
against their being in any way oh Preuss: 
riedrich der Grosse als Schriftsieller, p. 122. 
“J'ai fait les poésies,” he writes to Count Al- 
rotti, “que je vous ai données, pour m’amuser. 
Cela n’étoit bon, que pour cet objet; mais je ne 
veux ni étre lu, ni étre transcrit. Raphael doit 
Strecopié, Phidias imité, Virgile lu. Pour moi, je 
dois étre ignoré. Tl en est de mes ouvrages, comme 
de la musique des dilettanti. On doit se rendre 
justice, et en pas sortirdesasphére.”’ Quoted by 
reuss, p. 123. 
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THE DREAMS OF OLD. 
BY MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


Tne dreams of old have faded, 

Their wondrous spells are o’er: 
We cannot be persuaded 

To try their power once more. 
Our wisdom now is scorning 

What our fathers deem’d a boon ; 
The world’s bright clouds of morning 

Have melted in her noon. 
Yet for the parted glory 

They shed on mortal mould, 
Think gently of the fantasy 

That framed the dreams of old. 


Where are the fairy legions 
That peopled vale and grove, 
And overspread earth’s regions 
With strange ethereal love ? 
The flowers their essence haunted 
Are blooming gaily still, 
But Time hath disenchanted 
The meadow and the rill. 
There’s not a child who listens, 
When their magic tale is told, 


Who does not know they were but dreams, 


Those radiant dreams of old! 


Where is the high aspiring 
That the star-watcher knew, 

Born of the pure desiring 
For the holy and the true? 

The faith that never halted 
Heaven’s starry page to read, 

And framed a dream, exalted 
Unto a prophet’s creed. 

Who now would seek the planets, 
The future to unfold? 

Who, as the grave astrologer, 
Revive the dreams of old ? 


Where is the kindred spirit, 
With weary endless quest, 
Still hoping to inherit 
Earth’s riches, and be blest ? 
No more beside his furnace 
The alchemist may bend— 
No more, in lonely sternness, 
His secret labors tend. 
We have a bolder wisdom 
To multiply our gold, 
An open craft to supersede 
That strongest dream of old. 


So pass the dreams of ages, 

And leave but little trace, 
Visions of bards and sages, 

New wisdom can efface ; 
Dreams, that have won the fearful 

To hope for better days ; 
Dreams that have fill’d the cheerfu 

With terror and amaze! ; 
All pass—doth nothing linger 

With deathless things enroll’d, 
That shall not perish and depart, 

Amidst the dreams of old ? 


Yes ; what upheld the martyr 
Amidst the final strife, 


DREAMS OF OLD-—THE PEACE OF GOD, 


When he refuséd to barter 
This holy faith for life ? - 

What cheer’d the pilgrim strangers 
To lofty thought and deed, 

To sow, ‘midst death and dangers, 
The gospel’s sacred seed ? 

They hoped the world’s wide nations 
Its fruit should yet behold, 

And was their glorious faith a dream, 
A fading dream of old ? 


No; by the babe’s devotion 
Lisp’d at his mother’s knee, 

And by her deep devotion 
Its early trust to see; 

And by the bond of union, 
The faithful here may prove, 

And by the blest communion 
Of ransomed ones above, 

We feel that here no vision 
Was with the past enroll’d 

That the Christian faith may never be 
A baseless dream of old! 





THE PEACE OF GOD. 


From a recently published volume by Adelaide 
Ann Proctor. x 


We ask for Peace, O Lord! 
Thy children ask thy Peace : 
Not what the world calls rest, 
That toil and care should cease, 
That through bright sunny hours 
Calm life should fleet away, 


, And tranquil night should fade 


In smiling day ; 
It is not for such Peace we would pray. 


We ask for Peace, O Lord ! 

Yet not to stand secure, 
Girt round with iron Pride, 

Contented to endure— 
Crushing the gentle strings, 

That human hearts should know, 
Untouched by others’ joys 

Or others’ woe 

Thou, O dear Lord, wilt never teach us so. 





, We ask thy Peace, O Lord! 
: Through storm and fear and strife, 
' To light and guide us on, 
' Through a long struggling life ; 
| While no success or gain 
Shall cheer the desperate fight, 
Or nerve what the world calls 
Our wasted might ; 
Yet pressing through the darkness to the light. 


It is thine own, O Lord, 
Who toil while others sleep ; 
| Who sow with living care 
| What other hands shall reap ; 
They lean on thee entranced 
In calm and perfect rest ; 
Give us that Peace, O Lord! 
Divine and blest, 
Thou keepest for those hearts who Jove Thee 
best. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH, 

I HAD always understood that Miss Galindo 
had once been in much better circumstances, 
but I had never liked to ask any questions 
respecting her. But about this time, many 
things came out respecting her former life, 
which I will try and arrange; not, however, 
in the order in which I heard them, but rather 
as they occurred. 

Miss Galindo was the daughter of a clergy- 
man in Westmoreland. Her father was the 
younger brother of a baronet, his ancestor 
having been one of those of James the First’s 
creation. This baronet-uncle of Miss Galindo 
was one of those queer, out-of-the-way people 
who were bred at that time, and in that north- 
ern district of England. Inever heard much 
of him from any one, besides this one great 
fact : that he had early disappeared from his 
family, which indeed only consisted of a brother 
and sister who died unmarried, and lived no 
one knew where,—somewhere on the Conti- 
nent it was supposed, for he had never re- 
turned from the grand tour which he had 
been sent to make, according to the general 
fashion of the day, as soon as he had left Ox- 
ford. He corresponded occasionally with his 
brother the clergyman ; but the letters passed 
through a banker’s hands; the banker being 
pledged to secrecy, and, as he told Mr. Ga- 
lindo, having the penalty, if he broke his 
pledge, of losing the whole profitable business, 
and of having the management of the baron- 
et’s affairs taken out of his hands, without 
any advantage accruing to the «inquirer, for 
Sir Lawrence had told Messrs. Graham that, 
in case his place of residence was revealed by 
them, not only would he cease to bank with 
them, but instantly take measures to baffle 
any future inquiries as to his whereabouts, by 
removing to some distant country. 

Sir Lawrence paid a certain sum of money 
to his brother’s account every year; but the 
time of this payment varied, and it was some- 
times eighteen or nineteen months between 
the deposits; then again it would not be 
above a quarter of: the time, showing that he 
intended it to be annual, but as this intention 
was never expressed in words it was impossi- 
ble to rely upon it, and a great deal of this 
money was swallowed up by the necessity 
Mr, Galindo felt himself under of living in 
the large, old, rambling family mansion, which 
had been one of Sir Lawrence’s rarely ex- 
pressed desires. Mr. and Mrs. Galindo often 


planned to live upon. their own small fortune 
and the income derived from the living (a vi 
carage, of which the great tithes went to Sir 
Lawrence as lay impropriator), s6 as to put 
by the payments made by the baronet for the 
benefit of Laurentia—our Miss Galindo. 
But I suppose they found it difficult to live 
economically in a large house, even though 
they had it rent-free. They had to keep up 
with hereditary neighbors and friends, and 
could hardly help doing it in the hereditary 
manner. 

One of these neighbors, a Mr. Gibson, had 
a son a few years older than Laurentia. The 
families were sufficiently intimate for the 
young people to see a good deal of each other: 
and I was told that this young Mr. Mark 
Gibson was an unusually prepossessing man 
(he seemed to have impressed every one who 
spoke of him to me as being a handsome, 
manly, kind-hearted fellow), just what a girl 
would be sure to find most agreeable. The 
parents either forgot that their children were 
growing up to man’s and woman’s estate, or 
thought that the intimacy and probable attach- 
ment would be no bad thing, even if it did lead 


to marriage. Still, nothing was ever said by , 


young Gibson till later on, when it was too 
late, as it turned out. He went to and from 
Oxford ; he shot and fished with Mr. Galindo, 
or came to the Mere to skate in winter-time; 
was asked to accompany Mr. Galindo to the 
Hall, as the latter returned to the quiet din- 
ner with his wife and daughter ; and so, and 
so, it went on, nobody much knew how, until 
one day when Mr. Galindo received a formal 
letter from his brother’s bankers, announcing 
Sir Lawrence’s death of malaria fever at Al- 
bano, and congratulating Sir Hubert on his 
accession to the estates and the baronetcy. 
The king is, dead. Long live the king! as I 
have since heard that the French express it. 

Sir Hubert and his wife were greatly sur- 
prised. Sir Lawrence was but two years 
older than his brother; and they had never 
heard of any illness until they heard of his 
death. They were very sorry; very much 
shocked; but still a little elated at the suc- 
cession to the baronetcy and estates. The 
London bankers had managed every thing 
well. There was a large sum of ready money 
in their hands at Sir Hubert’s service, until 
he should touch his rents, the rent-roll being 
eight thousand a-year. And only Laurentia 





to inherit it all! Her mother, a poor cler- 
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gyman’s daughter, began to plan all sorts of 
fine marriages for her, nor was her father 
much behind his wife in his ambition. They 
took her up to London, when they went to 
buy new carriages, and dresses, and furniture 
And it was then and there she made my la- 
dy’s acquaintance. How it was that they 
came to take a fancy to each other, I cannot 


say. My lady was of the old nobility,— | 


grand, composed, gentle, and stately in her 
ways. Miss Galin¢o must always have been 
hurried in her manner, and her energy must 
have shown itself in inquisitiveness and odd- 
ness even in her youth. But I don’t pretend 
to account for things: I only narrate them. 
And the fact was this :—that the elegant, fas- 
tidious Countess was attracted to the country 
girl, who on her part almost worshipped my 
lady. My lady’s notice of their daughter 
made her parents think, I suppose, that there 
was no match that she might not command ; 
she, the heiress of eight thousand: a-year, and 
visiting about among earls and dukes. So, 
when they came back to their old Westmore- 
land Hall, and Mark Gibson rode over to 
offer his hand and heart, and prospective es- 
tate of nine hundred a-year to his old com- 
panion and playfellow, Laurentia, Sir Hubert, 
and Lady Galindo made very short work of 
it. They refused him plumply themselves, 
and when he begged to be allowed to speak 
to Laurentia, they found some excuse for re- 
fusing him the opportunity of so doing, until 
they had talked to her themselves, and 
brought up every argument and fact in their 
power to convince her—a plain girl, and con- 
scious of her own plainness—that Mr. Mark 
Gibson had never thought of her in the way 
of marriage till after her father’s accession to 
his fortune; and that it was the estate—not 
the young lady—that he was in loye with. I 
suppose it will never be known in this world 
how far this supposition of theirs was true. 
My Lady Ludlow had always spoken as if it 
was; but perhaps events, which came to her 
knowledge about this time, altered her opin- 
ion. At any rate, the end of it was, Lauren- 
tia refused Mark, and almost broke her heart 
in doing so. He discovered the suspicions 
of Sir Hubert and Lady Galindo, and that 
they had persuaded their daughter to share 
in them. So he flung off with high words, 
saying that they did not know a true heart 
when they met with one; and that although 
he had never offered till after Sir Lawrence’s 





death, yet that his fatner knew all along that 
he had been attached to Laurentia, only that 
he, being the eldest of five children, and hay- 
ing as yet no profession, had had to conceal, 
rather than to express, an attachment, which 
in those days he had believed was recipro- 
cated. He had always meant to study for 
the bar, and the end of all he had hoped for 
had been to earn a moderate income, which 
he might ask Laurentia to share. This, or 
something like it was what he said. But his 
reference to his father cut two ways. Old 
Mr. Gibson was known to be very keen about 
money. It was just as likely that he would 
urge Mark to make love to the heiress, now 
she was an heiress, as that he would have re- 
strained him previously, as Mark said he had 
done. When this was repeated to Mark, he 
became proudly reserved, or sullen, and said 
that Laurentia, at any rate might have known 
him better. He left the country, and went 
up to London to study law soon afterwards; 
and Sir Hubert and Lady Galindo thought 
they were well-rid of him. But Laurentia 
never ceased reproaching herself, and never 
did to her dying day, as I believe. The 
words, “she might have known me better,” 
told to her by some kind friend or other, 
rankled in her mind, and were never for- 
gotten. Her father and mother took her up 
to London the next year; but she did not 
care to visit, dreaded going out even fora 
drive, lest she should see Mark Gibson’s re- 
proachful eyes, pined and lost her health. 
Lady Ludlow saw this change with regret, 
and was told the'cause by Lady Galindo, who, 
of course, gave her own version of Mark’s 
conduct and motives. My lady never spoke 
to Miss Galindo about it, but tried constantly 
to interest and please her. It was at this 
time that my lady told Miss Galindo so much 
about her own early life and about Hanbury, 
that Miss Galindo resolved, if ever she could, 
she would go and see the old place which her 
friend loved so well. The end of it all was, 
that she came to live there, as we know. 

But a great change was to come first. Be- 
fore Sir Hubert and Lady Galindo had left 
London on this, their second visit, they had 
a letter from the lawyer whom they em- 
ployed, saying that Sir Lawrence had left an 
heir, his legitimate child by an Italian woman 
of low rank; at least legal claims to the title 
and property had been sent in to him on the 
boy’s behalf. Sir Lawrence had always been 
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a man of adventurous and artistic, rather than 
of luxurious tastes ; and it was supposed, when 
all came to be proved at the trial, that he was 
captivated by the free, beautiful life they lead 
in Italy, and had married this Neapolitan’ fish- 
ermar.’s daughter, who had people about her 
shrewd enough to see that the ceremony was 
legally performed. She and her husband 
had wandered about the shores of the Med- 
iterranean for years, leading a happy, care- 
less, irresponsible life, unencumbered by any 
duties except those connected with a rather 
numerous family. It was enough for her 
that they never wanted money, and that her 
husband’s love was always continued to her. 
She hated the name of England—wicked, 
cold, heretic England—and avoided the men- 
tion of any subjects connected with her hus- 
band’s early life. So that, when he died at 
Albano, she was almost roused out of her ve- 
hement grief to anger with the Italian doctor, 
who declared that he must write to a certain 
address to announce the death of. Lawrence 
Galindo. For some time she feared lest Eng- 
lish barbarians might come down upon her, 
making a claim upon the children. She hid 
herself and them in the Abruzzi, living upon 
the sale of what funiture and jewels Sir Law- 
rence had died possessed of. When these 
failed, she returned to Naples, which she had 
not visited since her marriage. Her father was 
dead; but her brother inherited some of his 
keenness. He interested the priests, who 
made inquiries and found that the Galindo 
succession was worth securing to an heir of 
the true faith. They stirred about it, obtained 
advice at the English embassy; and hence 
that letter to the lawyers, calling upon Sir 
Hubert to relinquish title and property, 
and to refund the money which he had ex- 
pended. He was vehement in his opposition 
to this claim. He could not bear to think of 
his brother having married a foreigner—a 
papist, a fisherman’s daughter; nay, of his 
having become a papist himself. He was in 
despair at the thought of his ancestral prop- 
erty going to the issue of such a marriage. 
He fought tooth and nail, making enemies of 
his relations, and losing almost all his own 
private property ;~for he would go on against 
the lawyer’s advice, long after every one was 
convinced except himself and his wife. At 
last he was conquered. He gave up his living 
in gloomy despair. He would have changed 
his name if he could, so desirous was he to 





obliterate all tie between himself and the 
mongrel papist baronet and his Italian 
mother, and all the succession of children 
and nurses who came to take possession of 
the hall soon after Mr. Hubert Galindo’s de- 
parture, staid there one winter, and then 
flitted back to Naples with gladness and de- 
light.. Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Galindo lived 
in London. He had obtained a curacy some- 
where in the city. They would have been 
thankful now if Mr. Mark Gibson had re- 
newed his offer. No one could accuse him 
of mercenary motives if he had done so. Be- 
cause he did not come forward as they wished, 
they brought his silence up as a justification 
of what they had previously attributed to 
him. I. don’t know what Miss Galindo 
thought herself; but Lady Ludlow has 
told me how she shrank from hearing her 
parents abuse him. Lady Ludlow supposed 
that he was aware that they were living in 
London. His father must have known the 
fact, and it was curious if he had never named 
it to his son. Besides, the name was very 
uncommon ; and it was unlikely that it should 
never come across him, in the advertisements 
of charity-sermons which the new and rather 
eloquent curate of Saint Mark’s East was 
asked to preach. All this time Lady Ludlow 
never lost sight of them for Miss Galindo’s 
sake. And when the father and mother 
died, it was my lady who upheld Miss Ga- 
lindo in her determination not to apply for 


‘any provision to her cousin, the Italian bar- ° 


onet, but rather to live on the hundred a-year 
which had been settled on her mother and 
the children of his son Hubert’s marriage by 


the old grandfather, Sir Lawrence. 


Mr. Mark Gibson had risen to some emi- 
nence as a barrister on the Northern Circuit ; 
but had died unmarried in the lifetime of his 
father, a victim (so people said) to intemper- 
ance. Doctor Trevor, the physician who had 
been called in to Mr. Gray and Harry Greg- 
son, had married a sister of his. And that 
was all my lady knew about the Gibson family. 
But who was Bessy ? 

That mystery and secret came out, too, in 
process of time. Miss Galindo had been to 
Warwick some years before I arrived at Han- 
bury, on some kind of business or shopping, 
which can only be transacted in a county- 
town. There was an old Westmoreland con- 
nection between her and Mrs. Trevor, though 
I believe the latter was too young to have 
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been made aware of her brother's offer to 
Miss Galindo, at the time when it took place; 
and such affairs, if they are unsuccessful, are 
seldom spoken about in the gentleman’s fam- 
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ily afterwards. But the Gibsons and Galin- 
dos: had been county neighbors too long, for 
the connection not to be kept up between two 
members settled far away from their early 
homes. Miss Galindo always desired her 
parcels to be sent to Doctor Trevor’s, when 
she went to Warwick for shopping purchases. 
If she were going any journey, and the coach 
did not come through Warwick as soon as 
she arrived (in my lady’s coach or otherwise) 
from Hanbury, she went to Doctor Trevor's 
to wait. She was as much expected to sit 
down to the household meals as if she had 
been one of the family; and in after years it 
was Mrs. Trevor who managed her repository 
business for her. 

So, on the day I spoke of, she had gone to 
Doctor Trevor’s to rest, and possibly to dine. 
The post in those times came in at all hours 
of the morning; and Doctor Trevor's letters 
had not arrived until after his departure on 
his morning round. Miss Galindo was sitting 
down to dinner with Mrs. Trevor and her 
seven children, when the Doctor came in. 
He was flurried and uncomfortable, and hur- 
ried the children away as soon as he decently 
could. Then (rather feeling Miss Galindo’s 
presence an advantage, both as a present re- 
straint on the violence of his wife’s grief, and 
as a consoler when he was absent on his af- 
ternoon round) he told Mrs. Trevor of her 
brother’s death. He had been taken ill on 
circuit, and had hurried back to his chambers 
in London, only to die. She cried terribly; 
but Doctor Trevor said afterwards, he never 
noticed that Miss Galindo cared much about 
it one way or another. She helped him to 
soothe his wife, promised to stay with her all 
the afternoon instead of returning to Hanbury, 
and afterwards offered to remain with her 
while the Doctor went to attend the funeral. 
When they. heard of the old love-story be- 
tween the dead man and Miss Galindo,— 
brought up by mutual friends in Westmore- 
land, in the review which we are all inclined 
to take of the events of a man’s life, when he 
comes to die,—they tried to remember Miss 
Galindo’s speeches and ways of going on dur- 
ing this visit. She was a little pale, a little 
silent; her eyes were sometimes swollen, and 
her nose red; but she was at an age when 
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such appearances are generally attributed to 
a bad cold in the head, rather than to any 
more sentimental reason. They felt towards 
her as towards an old friend, a.kindly, useful, 
eccentric, old maid. She did not. expect 
more, or wish them to remember that: she 
might once have had other hopes, and more 
youthful feelings. Doctor Trevor thanked 
her very warmly for staying with his wife, 
when he returned home from London (where 
the funeral had taken place). He begged 
Miss Galindo to stay with them, when the 
children were gone to bed, and she was pre- 
paring to leave the husband and wife by 
themselves. He told her and his wife many 
particulars—then paused—then went on— 

“And Mark has left a child—a little 
girl——” 

“But he never was married,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Trevor. 

“A little girl,” continued her husband, 
“ whose mother, I conclude, is dead. At any 
rate, the child was in possession of his cham- 
bers; she and an old nurse, who seemed to 
have the charge of every thing, and has 
cheated poor Mark, I should fancy, not a 
little.” 

“But the child!” asked Mrs. Trevor, still 
almost breathless with astonishment. “ How 
do you know it is his?” 

“The nurse told me it was, with great ap- 
pearance of indignation at my doubting it. I 
asked the little thing her name, and all I could 
get was ‘Bessy!’ and a cry of ‘Me wants 
papa!’ The nurse said the mother was dead, 
and she knew no more about it than that Mr. 
Gibson had engaged. her to take care of the 
little girl, calling it his child. One or two of 
his lawyer friends, whom I met with at the 
funeral, told me they were aware of the exist- 
ence of this child.” 

“What is to be done with her?” asked 
Mrs. Trevor. 

“ Nay, I don’t know,” replied he. “ Mark 
has hardly left assets enough to pay his debts, 
and your father is not inclined to come for- 
ward.” 

That night, as Doctor Trevor sat in his 
study, after his wife had gone to bed, Miss 
Galindo knocked at his door. She and he 
had a long conversation. ‘The result was that 
he accompanied Miss Galindo up to town the 
next day; that they took possession of the 
little Bessy, and she was brought down, and 





placed at nurse at a farm in the country near 
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Warwick, Miss Galindo undertaking to pay 
one-half the expense, and to furnish her with 
clothes, and Doctor Trevor undertaking that 
the remaining half should be furnished by 
the Gibson family, or by himself in their de- 
fault. 

Miss Galindo was not fond of children, and 
I daresay she dreaded taking this child to live 
with her for more reasons than one. My 
Lady Ludlow could not endure any mention 
of illegitimate children, It was a principle 
of hers that society ought to ignore them. 
And I believe Miss Galindo had always 
agreed with her until now, when the thing 
came home to her womanly heart. Still she 
shrank from having this child of some strange 
woman under her roof. She went over to see 
it from time to time ; she worked at its clothes 
long after every one thought she was in bed; 
and, when the time came for Bessy to be sent 
to school, Miss Galindo labored away more 
diligently than ever, in order to pay for the 
increased expense. For the Gibson family 
had, at first, paid their part of the compact, 
but with unwillingness and grudging hearts ; 
then they had left it off altogether, and it fell 
hard on Doctor Trevor with his twelve chil- 
dren; and, latterly, Miss Galindo had taken 
upon herself almost all the burden. One can 
hardly live and labor, and plan and make sac- 
rifices, for any human creature without Jearn- 
ing to love it. And Bessy loved Miss Ga- 
lindo, too, for all the poor girl’s scanty 
pleasures came from her, and Miss Galindo 
had always a kind word, and, latterly, many 
a kind caress, for Mark Gibson’s child; 
whereas, if she went to Doctor Trevor's for 
her holiday, she was overlooked and neglected 
in that bustling family, who seemed to think 
that if she had comfortable board and lodging 
under their roof, it was enough. 

I am sure, now, that Miss Galindo had often 
longed to have Bessy to live with her ; but, as 
long as she could pay for her being at school, 
she did not like to take so bold a step as 
bringing her home, knowing what the effect 
of the consequent explanation would be on 
my lady. And as the girl was now more than 
seventeen, and past the age when young la- 
dies are usually kept. at school, and as there 
was no great demand for governesses in those 
days, and as Bessy had never been taught any 
trade by which to earn her own living, why, I 
don’t exactly see what could be done but for 
Miss Galindo to plan to bring her to her own 





home in Hanbury, For, although the child 
had grown up lately, in a kind of unexpected 
manner, into a young woman, Miss Galindo 
might have kept her at school for a year 
longer if she could have afforded it; but this 
was impossible when she became Mr. Horner’s 
clerk, and relinguished all the payment of her 
repository work ; and, perhaps after all, she 
was not sorry to be compelled to take the step 
she was longing for. At any rate, Bessy.came 
to live with Miss Galindo in a very few weeks 
from the time when Captain James set. Miss 
Galindo free to superintend her own domestic 
economy again. 

For a long time, I knew nothing about this 
new inhabitant of Hanbury. My lady never 
mentioned her in any way. This was in 
accordance with Lady Ludlow’s well-known 
principles, She neither saw, nor heard, nor 
was in any way cognizant of the existence of 
those who had no legal right to exist at all, 
If Miss Galindo had hoped to have an exeep- 
tion made in Bessy’s favor, she was mistaken, 
My lady sent a note inviting Miss Galindo 
herself to tea one evening about a month 
after Bessy came; but Miss Galindo “had a 
cold and could not come.” The next time 
she was invited, she “had an engagement at 
home ”—a step nearer to the absolute truth, 
And the third time, she “ had a young friend 
staying with her whom she was unable to 
leave.” My lady accepted every excuse as 
bona fide and took no further notice. I 
missed Miss Galindo very much; we all did; 
for, in the days when she was clerk, she was 
sure to.come in and find the opportunity of 
saying something amusing to some of us 
before she went away. And I, as an invalid, 
or perhaps from natural tendency, was par- 
ticularly fond of little bits of village gossip, 
There was no Mr. Horner, he even had come 
in now and then with formal, stately pieces 
of intelligence, and there was no Miss Galindo 
in these days. I missed her much. And 80 
did my lady, I am sure. Behind all her 
quiet, sedate manner, I am certain her héart 
ached sometimes for a few words from Miss 
Galindo, who seemed to have absented her- 
self altogether from the Hall now Bessy was 
come. . 

Captain James might be very sensible, and 
all that; but not even my lady could call 
him a substitute for the old familiar friends, 
He was a thorough sailor, as sailors were in 
those days—swore a good deal, drank a good 
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deal (without its ever affecting him in the 
least), and was very prompt and kind-hearted 
in all his actions. But he was not accus- 
tomed to women, as my lady once said, and 
would judge in all’ things for himself. My 
lady had expected, I think, to find some one 
who would take his notions gn the manage- 
ment of her estate from her ladyship’s own 
self; but he spoke as if he were responsible 
for the good management of the whole, and 
must, consequently, be allowed ‘liberty of 
action. He had been too long in command 
over men at sea to like to be directed by a 
woman in any thing which he undertook, even 
though that woman was my lady. I suppose 
this was the common-sense my lady spoke of ; 
but when common-sense goes against us, I 
don’t think we value it quite so much as we 
ought to do. 

Lady Ludlow was proud of her personal 
superintendence of her own estate. She 
liked to tell us how her father used to take 
her with him in his rides, and*bid her 
observe this and that, and on no account to 
allow such and such things to be done. But 
I have heard that the first time she told all 
this to Captain James, he told her point-blank 
that he had heard from Mr. Smithson that 
the farms were much neglected and the rents 
sadly behindhand, and that he meant to set 
to in good earnest, and study agriculture, and 
see how he could remedy the state of things. 
My lady would, I am sure, be very much sur- 
prised, but what could: she do? Here was 
the very man she had chosen herself, setting 
to with all his energy to conquer the defect 
of ignorance, which was all that those who 
had presumed to offer her ladyship advice had 
ever had to say against him. Captain James 
read Arthur Young’s Tours in all his spare 
time, as long as he was an inyalid; and shook 
his head at my lady’s accounts as to how the 
land had been cropped or left fallow from 
time immemorial. Then he set to, and tried 
too many new experiments at once. My lady 
looked on in dignified silence; but all the 
farmers and tenants were in an uproar, and 
prophesied a hundred failures. Perhaps fifty 
did occur; they were only half as many as 
Lady Ludlow had feared ; but they were twice 
as many, four, eight times as many as the 
captain had anticipated. His openly-expressed 
disappointment made him popular again. The 
rough country people could not have under- 
stood silent and dignified regret at the failure 
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of his plans; but they sympathized with a 
man who swore at his ill-success—sympa- 
thized, even while they chuckled over his dis- 
comfiture. Mr. Brooke, the retired trades- 
man, did not cease blaming him for not 
succeeding, and for swearing. “ But what 
could you expect from a sailor?” Mr. Brooke 
asked, even in my lady’s hearing; though he 
might have known Captain James was my 
lady’s own personal choice, from the old 
friendship Mr. Urian had always shown for 
him. I think it was this speech of the Bir- 
mingham baker’s that made my lady deter- 
mine to stand by Captain James, and encour- 
age him to try again. For she would not 
allow that her choice had been an unwise one, 
at the bidding (as it were) of a Dissenting 
tradesman ; the only person in the neighbor- 
hood, too, who had flaunted about in colored 
clothes, when all the world was in mourning 
for my lady’s only son. 

Captain James would have thrown the 
agency up at once, if my lady had not felt 
herself bonnd to justify the wisdom of her 
choice, by urging him to stay. He was much 
touched by her confidence in him, and swore 
a great oath, that the next year he would 
make the land such as it had never been 
before for produce. It was not my lady’s way 
to repeat any thing she had heard, especially 
to another person’s disadvantage. So I don’t 
think she ever told Captain James of Mr. 
Brooke’s speech about a sailor’s being likely 
to mismanage the property; and the captain 
was too anxious to succeed in this, the second 
year of his trial, to be above going to the 
flourishing, shrewd Mr. Brooke, and asking 
for his advice as to the best method of work- 
ing the estate. I dare say, if Miss Galindo 
had been as intimate as formerly at the Hall, 
we should all of us have heard of this new 
acquaintance of the agent’s long before we 
did. As it was,I am sure my lady never 
dreamed that the captain, who held opinions 
that were even more Church and King than 
her own, could ever have made friends with a 
Baptist baker from Birmingham, even to serve 
her ladyship’s own interests in the most loyal 
manner. 

We heard of it first from Mr. Gray, who 
came now often to see my lady, for neither he 
nor she could forget the solemn tie which the 
fact of his being the person: to acquaint her 
with my lord’s death had created between 





them. For true and holy words spoken at 
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that time, though having no reference to 
aught below the solemn subjects of life and 
death, had made her withdraw her opposition 
to Mr. Gray’s wish about establishing a vil- 
lage school. She had sighed a little, it is 
true, and was even now more apprehensive 
than hopeful as to the result; but, almost as 
if as a memorial to my lord, she had allowed 
a kind of rough school-house to be built on 
the green, just by the church; and had gently 
used the power she undoubtedly had, in ex- 
pressing her strong wish that the boys might 
only learn to read and write, and the first 
four.rules of arithmetic; while the girls were 
only to learn to read, and to add up in their 
heads, and the rest of the time to work at 
mending their own clothes, knitting stockings 
and spinning. My lady presented the school 
with more spinning wheels than there were 
girls, and requested that there might be a 
rule that they should have spun so many 
hanks of flax, and knitted so many pairs of 
stockings, before they were ever taught to 
read at all. After all, it was but making 
the best of a bad job with my poor lady— 
but life was not what it had been to her. I 
remember well the day that Mr. Gray pulled 
some delicately fine yarn (and I was a good 
judge of those things) out of his pocket, and 
laid it and a capital pair of knitted stockings 
befort my lady, as the first-fruits, so to say, of 
his school. I recollect seeing her put on her 
spectacles, and carefully examine both pro- 
ductions. ‘Then she passed them to me. 

“This is well, Mr. Gray. I am much 
pleased. You are fortunate in your school- 
mistress. She has had both proper knowl- 
edge of womanly things and anuch patience. 
Who is she? One out of our village ? ” 

“ My lady,” said Mr. Gray, stammering and 
coloring in his old fashién, “ Miss Bessy is so 
very kind as to teach all those sorts of things 
—Miss Bessy, and Miss Galindo, sometimes.” 

My lady looked at him over her spectacles ; 
but she only repeated the words Miss Bessy, 
and paused, as if trying to remember who 
such a person could be; and he, if he had 
then intended to say more, was quelled by 
her manner, and dropped the subject. He 
went on to say, that he had thought it his 
duty to decline the subscription to his school 
offered by Mr. Brooke, because he was a 
Dissenter; that he (Mr. Gray) feared that 
Captain James, through whom Mr. Brooke’s 
offer of money had been made, was offended 
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at his refusing to accept it from a man who 
held heterodox opinions; nay, whom Mr. 
Gray suspected of being infected by Dod- 
well’s heresy. 

“T think there must be some mistake,” 
said my lady, “or I have misunderstood you. 
Captain James would never be sufficiently with 
a schismatic to be employed by that man 
Brooke in distributing his charities. I should 
have doubted, until now, if Captain James knew 
him.” : 

“Indeed, my lady, he not only knows him, 
but is intimate with him, I regret to say. I 
have repeatedly seen the captain and Mr. 
Brooke walking together ; going through the 
fields together ; and people do say ——” 

My lady looked up in interrogation at Mr. 
Gray’s pause. 

“T disapprove of gossip, and it may be un- 
true; but people do say that Captain James is 
very attentive to Miss Brooke.” 

“Impossible!” said my lady, indignantly. 
“ Captain*James is a loyal and religious man. 
I beg your pardon, Mr. Gray, but it is impos- 
sible.” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH AND LAST. 


LIKE many other things which have been 
declared to be impossible, this report of 
Captain James being attentive to Miss Brooke 
turned out to be very true. 

The mere idea of her agent being on tlie 
slightest possible terms of acquaintance with 
the Dissenter, the tradesman, the Birming- 
ham democrat, who had come to settle in our 
good, orthodox, aristocratic, and agricultural 
Hanbury, made my lady very uneasy. Miss 
Galindo’s misdemeanor in having taken Miss 
Bessy to live with her, faded into a mistake, 
a mere error of judgment, in comparison 
with Captain James’s intimacy at Yeast 
House, as the Brookes called their ugly, 
square-built farm. My lady talked herself 
quite into complacency with Miss Galindo, 
and even Miss Bessy was named by her, the 
the first time I had ever been aware that my 
lady recognized her existence ; but—I recol- 
lect it was a long, rainy afternoon, and I sat 
with her ladyship, and we had time and op- 
portunity for a long, uninterrupted talk— 
whenever we had been silent for a little 
while, she began again, with something like a 
wonder how it was that Captain James could 
ever have commenced an acquaintance with 
“that man Brooke.” My lady recapitulated 
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all the times she could remember that any 
thing had occurred, or been said by Captain 
James which she could now understand as 
throwing light upon the subject. 

“He said once that he was anxious to 
bring in the Norfolk system of cropping, and 
spoke a good deal about Mr. Coke of Holk- 
ham (who, by the way, was no more a Coke 
than I am—collateral in the female line— 
which counts for little or nothing among the 
great old commoners’ families of pure blood), 
and his new ways of cultivation; of course 
new men bring in new ways, but it does not 
follow that either are better than the old 
ways. However, Captain James has been 
very anxious to try turnips and bone manure ; 
and he really is a man of such good sense 
and energy, and was so sorry last year about 
the failure, that I consented; and now I begin 
to see my error. I have always heard that 
town bakers adulterate their flour with bone 
dust; and, of course, Captain James would 
be aware of this, and go to Brooke to 
inquire where the article was to be pur- 
chased.” 

My lady always ignored the fact which 
had sometimes, I suspect, been brought under 
her very eyes during her drives, that Mr. 
Brooke’s few fields were in a state of far 
higher cultivation than her own; so she could 
not, of course, perceive that there was any 
wisdom to be gained from asking the advice 
of the tradesman turned farmer. 

But by and by this fact of her agent’s in- 
timacy with the person whom in the whole 
world she most disliked (with that sort of 
dislike in which a large amount of uncom- 
fortableness is combined—the dislike which 
conscientious people sometimes feel to an- 
other without knowing why, and yet which 
they cannot indulge in with comfort to them- 
selves without having a moral reason why), 
came before my lady in many shapes. For, 
indeed, I am sure that Captain James was 
not a man to conceal or be ashamed of one of 
his actions. I cannot fancy his ever lowering his 
strong, loud, clear voice, or having a confiden- 
tial conversation with any one. When his 
crops had failed, all the village had known it. 
He complained, he regretted, he was angry, 
or owned himself a fool, all dow:t the 
village street ; and the consequence was that, 
although he was a far more passionate man 
than Mr. Horner, all the tenants liked him 
far better. People, in general, take a kindlier 
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interest in any one, the workings of whose 
mind and heart they can watch and under 
stand, than in a man who only lets you know 
what he has been thinking about and feeling, 
by what he does. But Harry Gregson was 
faithful to the memory of Mr. Horner. Miss 


Galindo has told me that she used to watch: 


him hobble out of the way of Captain James, 
as if to accept his notice, however good-na- 
turedly given, would have been a kind of 
treachery to his former benefactor. But 
Gregson (the father) and the new agent 
rather took to each other, and one day, much 
to my surprise, I heard that the “ poaching, 
tinkering vagabond,” as people used to call 
Gregson when I first had come to live at 
Hanbury, had been appointed gamekeeper; 
Mr. Gray standing godfather, as it were, to 
his trustworthiness, if he were trusted with 
any thing; which I thought at the time was 
rather an experiment, only it answered, as 
many of Mr. Gray’s deeds of daring did. It 
was curious how he was growing to be a kind 
of autocrat in the village; and how uncon- 
scious he was of it. He was as shy and 
awkward and nervous as ever, in every affair 
that was not of some moral consequence to 
him. But as soon as he was convinced that 
a thing was right, he “ shut his eyes and ran 
and butted at it like a ram,” as Captain 
James once expressed it, in talking over 
something Mr. Gray had done. People in 
the village said, “ they never knew what the 
parson would be at next;” or they might 
have said, “ where his reverence would next 
turn up.” For I’have heard of his marching 
right into the middle of a set of poachers, 
gathered together for some desperate mid- 
night enterprise, or walking into a public- 
house that lay just beyond the bounds of my 
lady’s estate, and in that extra-parochial 
piece of ground I named long ago, and which 
was considered the rendezvous of all the 
ne’er-do-weel characters for miles round, and 
where a parson and a constable were held in 
much the same kind of esteem, as unweleome 
visitors. And yet Mr. Gray had his long fits 
of depression, in which he felt as if he were 
doing nothing, making no way in his work, 
useless and unprofitable, and better out of 
the world than in it. In comparison with the 
work he had set himself to do, what he did 
seemed to be nothing. I suppose it was con- 


atitutional, those attacks of lowness of spirits’ 


which he had about this time ; perhaps a part 
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of tae nervousness which made him always so 
awkward when he came to the Hall. Even 
Mrs. Medlicott, who almost worshipped the 
ground he trod on, as the saying is, owned 
that Mr. Gray never entered one of my lady’s 
rooms without knocking down something, 
and too often breaking it. He would much 
sooner have faced a desperate poacher than a 
young lady any day. At least so we thought. 

I do not know how it was that it came to 
pass that my lady became reconciled to Miss 
Galindo about this time. Whether it was 
that her ladyship was weary of the unspoken 
coolness with her old friend; or that the 
specimens of delicate sewing and -fine spin- 
ning at the school, had mollified her towards 
Miss Bessy ; but I was surprised to learn one 
day that Miss Galindo and her young friend 
were coming that very evening to the . Hall 
to tea. This information was given me by 
Mrs. Medlicott, as a message from my lady, 
who further went on to desire that certain 
little preparations should be made in her own 
private sitting-room, in which the greater 
part of my days were spent. From the na- 
ture of these preparations, I became quite 
aware that my lady intended to do honor to 
her expected visitors. Indeed Lady Ludlow 
never forgave by halves, as I have known 
some people do. Whoever was coming as a 
visitor to my lady, peeress, or poor nameless 
girl, there was a certain amount of prépara- 
tion required, in order to do them fitting 
honor. I do not mean to say that the prepar- 
ation was of the same degree of importance 
in each case. I daresay, if a peeress had 
come to visit us at the Hall, the covers would 
have been taken off the furniture in the white 
drawing-room (they never were uncovered all 
the time I stayed at the Hall), because my 
lady would wish to offer her the ornaments 
and luxuries which this grand visitor (who 
never came—I wish ‘she had! I did so want 
to see that furniture uncovered!) was accus- 
tomed to at home, and to present them to her 
in the best order in which my lady could. 
The same rule, modified, held good with Miss 
Galindo. Certain things, in which my lady 
knew she took an interest, were laid out 
ready for her to examine on this very day ; 
and, what was more, great books of prints 
were laid out, such as I remembered my lady 
had had brought forth to beguile my own 
early days of illness—Mr. Hogarth’s works, 
and the like-—which I was sure were put out 
for Miss Bessy. 


No one knows how curious I was to see 
this mysterious Miss Bessy. Twenty times 
more mysterious, of course, for want of her 
surname, And then again (to try arid account 
for my great curiosity, of which in recollee- 
tion I am more than half ashamed), I had 
been leading the quite monotonous life of a 
crippled invalid for now many years,—shut 
up from any sight of new faces; and this was 
to be the face of one of whom I had thought 
about so much and so long,—Oh! I think I 
might be excused. 

Of course they drank tea in the great hall, 
with the four young gentlewomen, who, with 
myself, formed the small bevy now under her 
ladyship’s charge. Of those who were at 
Hanbury when first I came, none remained; 
all were married, or gone once more to live 
at some home which could be called their 
own, whether the ostensible head were father 
or brother. I myself was not without some 
hopes of a similar kind. My brother Harry 
was now a curate in Westmoreland, and 
wanted me to go and live with him, as I did 
eventually. But that is neither here nor there 
at present. What I am talking about is Miss 
Bessy. 

After a reasonable time had elapsed, occu- 
pied as I well knew by the meal in the great 
hall,—the measured, yet agreeable conversa- 
tion .afterwards,—and a certain promenade 
around*the hall, and through the drawing- 
rooms, with pauses before different picturesy 
the history or subject of each of which was 
invariably told by my lady to every new 
visitor,—a sort of ‘giving them the freedgm of 
the ,old family-seat, by describing the kind 
and nature of the great progenitors who had 
lived there before the narrator,—I heard the 
steps approaching my lady’s room where I 
lay. I think I was in such a state of nervous 
expectation, that if I could have moved easily, 
I should have got up and runaway. And yet 
I need not have: been, for Miss Galindo was 
not in. the least altered (her nose a little 
redder, to be sure, but then that might only 
have had a temporary cause in the private 
erying I know she would have had before 
coming to see her dear Lady Ludlow once 
again). But I could almost have pushed 
Miss Galindo away, as she intercepted me in 
my view of the mysterious Miss Bessy. 

Miss Bessy was, as I knew, only about eigh- 
teen, but she looked older. Dark hair, dark 





eyes, a tall, firm figure, a good, sensible face, 
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with a serene expression, not in the least dis- 
turbed by what I had been thinking must be 
such awful circumstances as a first introduc- 
tion to my lady, who had so disapproved of 
her very existence ; those are the clearest im- 
pressions I remember of my first interview 
with Miss Bessy. She seemed to observe us 
all, in her quiet manner, quite as much as I 
did her; but she spoke very little; occupied 
herself, indeed, as my lady had planned, with 
looking over the great books of engravings. 
I think I must have (foolishly) intended to 
make her feel at her ease, by my patronage ; 
but she was seated far away from my sofa, 
in order to command the light, and really 
seemed so unconcerned at her unwonted cir- 
cumstances, that she did not need my coun- 
tenance or kindness. One thing I did like; 
her watchful look at Miss Galindo from time 
to time; it showed that her thoughts and 
sympathy were ever at Miss Galindo’s ser- 
vice, as indeed they well might be. When 
Miss Bessy spoke, her voice was full and 
clear, and what she said to the purpose, 
though there was a slight provincial accent 
in her way of speaking. After a while, my 
lady set us two to play at chess, a game which 
I had lately learnt at Mr. Gray’s suggestion. 
Still we did not talk much together, though 
we were becoming attracted towards each 
other, I fancy. 

“You will play well,” said she. * “You 
only learnt about six months, have you? And 
yet you can nearly beat me, who have been at 
it as many years.” 

“TI began to learn last November. I re- 
member Mr. Gray’s bringing me Philidor on 
Chess, one very foggy, dismal day.” 

What made her look up so suddenly, with 
bright inquiry in her eyes? What made her 
silent fora moment, as if in thought, and then 
goon with something, I know not what, in 
quite an altered tone ? 

My lady and Miss Galindo went on talking, 
while I sat thinking. I heard Captain James’s 
name mentioned pretty frequently; and at 
last my lady put down her work, and said, al- 
most with tears in her eyes : 

“I could not—I cannot believe it. He 
must be aware she is a schismatic; a baker’s 
daughter; and he is a gentleman by virtue 
and feeling, as well as by his profession though 
his manners may be at times a little rough. 
My dear Miss Galindo, what will this world 
come to?” 
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Miss Galindo might possibly be aware of 
her own share in bringing the world to the 
pass which now dismayed my lady,—for, of 
course, though all was now over and for- 
given, yet Miss Bessy’s being received into a 
respectable maiden lady’s house, was one of 
the portents as to the world’s future which 
alarmed her ladyship ; and Miss Galindo knew 
this;—but, at any rate, she had too lately 
been forgiven herself not to plead for mercy 
for the next offender against my lady’s deli- 
ieate sense of fitness and propriety,—so she 
replied : a 

“ Indeed, my lady, I have long left off try- 
ing to conjecture what makes Jack fancy Gill, 
or Gill Jack. It’s best to sit down quiet un- 
der the belief that marriages are made for us, 
somewhere out of this world, and out of the 
range of this world’s reasons and laws. I’m not 
so sure that I should settle it down that they 
were made in Heaven; +’other place seems 
to me as likely a workshop; but, at any rate; 
I’ve given up troubling my head as to why 
they take place. Captain James is a gentle- 
man; I make no doubt of that ever since I 
saw him stop to pick up old Goody Blake 
(when she tumbled down on the slide last 
winter) and then swear at a little lad who was 
laughing at her, and cuff him till he tumbled 
down crying ; but we must have bread some 
how, and though I tike it better baked at 
home® in a good, sweet brick oven, yet, as 
some folks never can get it to rise, I don’t see 
why a man may not bea baker. You see, 
my lady, I look upon baking as a simple trade, 
and as such lawful. There is no machine 
comes to come in to take away a man’s or 
woman’s power of earning their living, like 
the spinning-jenny (the old busybody that she 
is), to knock up all our good old women’s live- 
lihood, and send them to their graves before 
their time. There’s an invention of the em 
emy, if you will!” 

“ That’s very true!” said my lady, shaking 
her head. 

“ But baking bread is wholesome, straight- 
forward elbow-work. They have not got to 
inventing any contrivance for that yet, thank 
Heaven. It does not seem to.me natural, 
nor according to scripture, that iron and steel 
(whose brows can’t sweat) should be made to 
do man’s work. And so I say all those trades 
where iron and steel do the, work ordained to 
man atthe Fall, are unlawful, and I never 
stand upfor them. But say this baker Brooke 
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did knead his bread, and make it rise, and 
then that people, who had, perhaps no good 
ovens, came to him, and bought his good 
light bread, and in this manner he turned an 
honest penny, and got rich; why, all I say, 
my lady, is this——I dare say he would have 
been born a Hanbury, or a lord, if he could ; 
and if he was not, it is no fault of his, that 
I can see, that he made good bread (be- 
ing a baker by trade), and got money, and 
bought his land. It was his misfortune, not 
his fault, that he was not a person of quality 
by birth,” 

“That’s very true,” said my lady, after a mo- 
ment’s pause for consideration, “ But, al- 
though he was abaker, he might have been a 
Churchman. Even your eloquence, Miss 
Galindo, shan’t convince ‘me that that is not 
his own fault.” 

“I don’t see even that, begging your par- 
don, my lady,” said Miss Galindo, embold- 
ened by the first success of her eloquence. 
“When a Baptist is a baby, if I understand 
their creed aright, he is not baptized, and 
consequently, he can have no godfathers and 
godmothers to do any thing for him in his 
baptism ; you agree to that, my lady ?” 

My lady would rather have known what 
her acquiescence ‘would lead to, before ac- 
knowledging that she could not dissent from 
this first proposition ; still she gave her tacit 
agreement by bowing her head. 

And, you know, our godfathers and god- 

mothers are expected to promise and vow 
three things in our name, when we are little 
babies, and can do nothing but squall for our- 
seives. It is a great privilege, but don’t let 
us be hard upon those who have not had the 
chance of godfathers and godmothers. Some 
people, we know, are born with silver spoons, 
—that’s to say, a godfather to give one things, 
and teach one one’s catechism, and see that 
we're confirmed into good church-going Chris- 


tians,—and others with wooden ladles in their |: 


mouths. These poor last folks must just be 
content to be godfatherless orphans, and dis- 
senters all their lives; and if they are trades- 
people into the bargain, so much the worse 
for them; but let us be humble Christians, 
my dear lady, and not hold our ‘heads too 
high because we were born orthodox qual- 
ity.” 

“You go on too fast, Miss Galindo! I 
can’t follow you. Besides, I do believe dissent 
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they believe as we do? It’s very wrong.’ 
Besides, it’s schism and heresy, and, you 
know, the Bible says that’s as bad as witch- 
craft.” 

My lady was not convineed, as I could see. 
After Miss Galindo had gone, she sent Mrs: 
Medlicott for certain books out of the great 
old library upstairs, and had them made up 
into a parcel under her own eye 

“If Captain James comes to-morrow, I will 
speak to liim about these Brookes. I have 
not hitherto liked to speak to him, because’ I 
did not wish to hurt him, by supposing there 
could be any truth in the reports about his in- 
timacy with them. But now I will try anddo 
my duty by him and them. Surely this great 
body of divinity will bring them back to the 
true church.” 

I could not tell, for though my lady read 
me over the titles, I was not any the wiser as 
to their contents. Besides, I was much more 
anxious to consult my lady as to my own 
change of place. I showed her the letter I 
had that day received from Harry; and we 
once more talked over the expediency of my 
going to live with him, and trying what entire 
change of air would do to reéstablish my. 
failing health. I could say any thing to my 
lady, she was so sure to understand me 
rightly. For one thing, she never thought 
of herself, so I had no fear of hurting her 
by stating the truth. I told her how happy 
my years had been while passed under her 
roof; but that now I had begun to wonder: 
whether I had not duties elsewhere, in mak- 
ing a home for Harry,—and whether the fal- 
filment of these duties, quiet ones they must 
needs be in the case of such a cripple as my- 
self, would not prevent my sinking into the 
querulous habit of thinking and talking into 
which I found myself occasionally falling. 
Add to which, there was the prospect of bene- 
fit from the more bracing air of the north. 

It was then settled that my departure from 
Hanbury, my happy home for so Jong, was to 
take place before many weeks had passed. 
And as, when one period of life is about to be 
shut up forever, we are sure to look back upon 
it with fond regret, so I, happy enough in 
my future prospects, could not avoid recurring 
to all the days of my life in the Hall, from the 
time when I came to it, a shy, awkward girl, 
scarcely past childhood, to now, when a grown 
woman,—past childhood—almost, from the 
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very character of my illness, past youth,—I 
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‘was looking forward to leaving my lady’s 
house (as a residence) forever. As it has 
turned out, I never saw either her or it again. 
Like a piece of sea-wrack, I have drifted away 
from those days: quiet, happy, eventless days, 
very happy to remember! + 

I thought of good, jovial Mr. Mountford,— 
and his regrets that he might not keep a 
pack, “a very small pack,” of harriers, and 
his merry ways, and his love of good eating ; 
of the first coming of Mr. Gray, and my lady’s 
attempt to quench his sermons, when they 
tended to enforce any duty connected with 
education. And now we had an absolute 
schoolhouse in the village; and since Miss 
Bessy’s drinking tea at the Hall, my lady had 
been twice inside it, to give directions about 
some fine yarn she was having spun for table- 
napery. And her ladyship had so outgrown 
her old custom of dispensing with sermon or 
discourse, that even during the temporary 
preaching of Mr. Crosse, she had never had 
recourse to it, though I believe she would 
nave had all the congregation on her side if 
she had. 

And Mr. Horner was dead, and Captain 
James reigned in his stead. Good, steady, 
severe, silent Mr. Horner! with his clock-like 
regularity, and his snuff-colored clothes, and 
silver buckles! I have often wondered which 
one misses most when they are dead and 
gone,—the bright creatures full of life, who 
are hither and thither and everywhere, so 
that no one can reckon upon their coming 
and going, with whom stillness and the long 
quiet of the grave seems utterly irreconcilable, 
80 full are they of vivid motion and passion,— 
or the slow, serious people, whose movements 
—nay, whose very words, seem to go by clock- 
work ; who never appear much to affect the 
course of our life while they are with us, but 
whose methodical ways show themselves when 
they are gone, to have been intertwined with 
our very roots of daily existence. I think I 
miss these last the most, although I may have 
loved the former best. Captain James never 
was to me what Mr. Horner was, though the 
latter had hardly changed a dozen words with 
me at the day of his death. Then Miss Ga- 
lindo! 1remembered the time as if it had 


been but yesterday when she was but 4 name 
—and.a very odd one—to me; then she was 
a queer, abrupt, disagreeable, busy old maid. 
Now I loved her dearly, and I found out that 
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Mr. Gray I never thought of with love; 
the feeling was almost reverence with which 
I looked upon him. I have not wished to 
speak much of myself, or else I could have 
told you how much he had been to me during 
these long weary years of illness. But he 
was almost as much to every one, rich and 
poor, from my lady down to Miss Galindo’s 
Sally. 

The village, too, had a different look about 
it. I am sure I could not tell you what 
caused the change; but there were no more 
lounging young men to form a group at the 
cross-road, at a time of day when young men 
ought to be at work. I don’t say this was all 
Mr. Gray’s doing, for there really was so 
much to do in the fields that there was but 
little time for lounging now-a-days. And the 
children were hushed up in school, and better 
behaved out of it, too, than.in the days when 
I used to be able to go my lady’s errands in 
the village. I went so little about now, that 
I am sure I can’t tell who Miss Galindo 
found to scold; and yet she looked so well 
and so happy that I think she must have 
had her accustomed portion of that whole 
some exercise. 

Before I left Hanbury, the rumor that Cup- 
tain James was going to marry Miss Brooke, 
Baker Brooke’s eldest daughter, and her 
father’s co-heiress, was confirmed. He him- 
self announced it to my lady; nay, more, 
with a courage, gained, I suppose, in his 
former profession, where, as I have heard, he 
had led his ship into many a post of danger, 
he asked her ladyship, the Countess Ludlow, 
if he might bring his bride elect (the Baptist 
baker’s daughter!) and present her to my 
lady ! 

I am glad I was not present when he made 
this request; I should have felt so much 
ashamed for him, and I could not have helped 
being anxious till I heard my lady’s answer, 
if Thad been there. Of course she accededs 
but I can fancy the grave surprise of her 
look. I wonder if Captain James noticed it. 

I hardly dared ask my lady, after the in 
terview had taken place, what she thought of 
the bride elect; but I hinted my curiosity, 
and she told me, that if the young person had 
applied to Mrs. Medlicott for the situation of 
cook, and Mrs. Medlicott had engaged her, 
she thought that it would: have been a very 
suitable arrangement. I understood from 





I was almost jealous of Miss Bessy. 
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this how little she thought a marriage with 
Captain James, R. N., suitable. | 
About a year after I left Hanbury,I re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Galindo. I think I 
can find it, 
** Hanbury, May 4, 1811. 
“DEAR MARGARET,—You ask for news of 
us all. Don’t you know there is no news in 
Hanbury? Did you ever hear of an event 
here? Now, if you have answered Yes, in 
your own mind to these questions, you have 
fale into my trap, and never were more 
mistaken in your life. Hanbury is full of 
news; and we have more events on our 
hands than we know what to do with. I 
will take them in the order of the newspapers 
—births, deaths, and marriages, tn the 
matter of births, Jenny Lucas has had twins 
not a week ago. Sadly too much of a good 
thing, you'll say. Very true; but then they 
died; so their birth did not much signify. 
My cat has kittened, too; she has had three 
kittens, which again you may observe is too 
much of a good thing; and so it would be, if 
it were not for the next item of intelligence I 
shall lay before you. Captain and Mrs. James 
have taken the old house next Pearson’s; and 
the house is over-run with ‘mice, whieh is just 
as fortunate forme as the King of Egypt’s 
rat-ridden kingdom was to Dick Whittington. 
For my cat’s kittening decided me to go and 
call on the bride, in hopes she wanted a cat; 
which she did, like a sensible woman, as I do 
believe she is, in spite of Baptism, Bakers, 
Bread, and Birmingham, and something worse 
than all, which you shall hear about, if you’ll 
oly be patient. As I had got my best bon- 
net on—the one I bought when poor Lord 
Ludlow was Jast at Hanbury in ’99—I thought 
it a great condescension in myself (always re- 
membering the date of the Galindo baronetcy) 
to go and call on the bride; though I don’t 
think so much of myself in my every-day 
clothes, as you know. But who should I find 
there but my Lady Ludlow? She looks as 
frail and delicate as ever, but is, I think, in 
better heart ever since that old city merchant 
of a Hanbury took it into his head that he 
was a cadet of the Hanburys of Hanbury, and 
left her that handsome legacy. I'll warrant 
you the mortgage was paid off pretty fast; 
and Mr. Horner’s money—or my lady’s 
money, or Harry Gregson’s .money, call it 
which you will—is invested in his name, all 
right and tight, and they do talk of his being 
captain of his school, or Grecian, or some- 
thing, and going to college, after all! Harry 
Gregson the poacher’s son! ‘Well! to be 


sure, we are living in strange times ! 
“But I have not done with the marriages 
yet. Captain James’s is all very well, but no 
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Gray’s. Yes, indeed, Mr. Gray is goin 
be bal and to nobody else "bat . Ride 
Bessy! ‘I tell her she will have to nurse him 
half the days of her life, he is ‘such a frail 
little body. But she says she does not care 
for that, so that his body holds his soul it. is 
enough for her. She has a good spirit, and 
a brave heart, has my Bessy! It, is a great 
advantage that she won’t have to mark her 
clothes over again; for when she had knitted 
herself her last set of stockings, I told her to 
put G for Galindo if she did not choose to 
put it for Gibson, for she should be my child, 
if she was no one else’s. And now, you see, 
it stands for Gray. So there are two mar- 
riages, and what more would you have? And 
she promises to take another of my kittens, 
Now, as to deaths: Old Farmer Hale is 
dead—poor old man, I should think his wife 
thought it a good riddance, for he beat her 
every. day that he was drunk, and he never 
was sober, inspite of Mr. Gray. I don’t think 
(as I tell him) that Mr. Gray would ever have 
found courage to speak to Bessy as long as 
Farmer Hale lived, he took the old gentle- 
man’s sins so much to heart, and seemed to 
think it was all his fault for not being able te 
make a sinner into a saint. The parish bull 
is dead too. I never was so glad in my lifes 
But they say we are to have a new one in hig 
place. tn the meantime I cross the common 
in peace, which is convenient just now, when 
I have so often to go to Mr, Gray’s to see 
about furnishing. Now you think I have told 
you all the Hanbury news, don’t you? Not 
so. I think the very greatest thing of all is 
to come. I won't tantalize you, but just out 
with it, for you will never guess it. My 
Lady Ludlow has given a party, just like any 

lebeian amongst us. We had tea and toast 
in the blue drawing-room, old John Footnsan 
waiting, with Tom Diggles, the lad that used 
to frighten away crows in Farmer Hale's 
fields, following, in my lady’s livery, hair 
powdered and every thing. Mrs. Medlicott 
made tea in my lady’s own room. My lady 
looked like a splendid fairy queen of mature 
age, in black velvet, and the old lace, which I 
have never seen her weay before since my 
lord’s death. But the eompany, you'll say. 
Why we had the parson of Clover, and the 

arson of Headleigh, and the parson of Merri- 

ank, and the three parsonesses ; and Farmer 
Donkin and two Miss Donkins; and Mr, 
Gray (of course), and myself and Bessy; and 
Captain and Mrs, James; yes, and Mr, and 
Mrs. Brooke, think of that! I am not so 
sure the parsons liked it; but,he was there. 
For he has been helping Captain James ta 
get my lady’s land into order; and then his 
daughter married. the agent; and Mr. Gray 
(who ought. to know) says, after all, Baptists 





one cares for it now, we are all so full of Mr. 


are not such bad people; and he was right 
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against them at one time, as you may remem- 
ber. Mrs. Brooke is a rough diamond, to be 
sure. People have said that of me, I know, 
But, being a Galindo, I learnt manners in my 

outh, and can take them up when I choose. 
Bat Mrs. Brooke never learnt manners, I'll 
be bound. When John Footman handed her 
the tray with the tea cups, she looked up at 
him, as if she were sorely puzzled by that 
way of going on. I was sitting next to her, 
20 I pretended not to see her perplexity, and 
put her cream and sugar in for her, and was 
all ready to pop it into her hands,—when who 
should come up but that impudent lad, Tom 
Diggles (I call him lad, for all his hair is 
powdered, for you know that is not natural 
gray hair), with his tray full of cakes and what 
not, all as good as Mrs. Medlicott could make 
them. By this time,I should tell you, all the 

arsonesses were looking at Mrs. Brooke, for 
she had shown her want of breeding before ; 
and the parsonesses, who were just a step 
above her in manners, were very much in- 
clined to smile at her doings and sayings. 
Well! what does she do but pull out a clean 
Bandanna pocket-hankerchief, all red and 
yellow silk, and spread it over her best silk 
gown it was, like enough, a new one, for I 
had it from Sally, who had it from her cousin 
Molly, who is dairy-woman at the Brookes’, 
that the Brookes were mighty set-up with an 
invitation to drink tea at the Hall. here we 
were, Tom Diggles even on the grin (I won- 
der how long it is since he was own brother 
to a scarecrow, only not so decently dressed) 
and Mrs. Parsoness of Headleigh,—I forget 
her name, and it’s no matter, for she’s an ill- 
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bred creature, I hope Bessy will behave her. 
self better,—was right-down bursting with 
laughter, and ‘as near a hee-haw as ever a 
donkey was, when what does my lady do? 
Aye! there’s my own dear Lady Ludlow, God 
bless her! She takes out her own pocket- 
handkerchief, all snowy cambric, and Jays it 
softly down on her velvet lap, for all the 
world as if she did it every day of her life, 
just like Mrs. Brooke, the baker’s wife ; and 
when the one got up to shake the crumbs 
into the fire-place, the other did just the 
same. But with. such a grace! and such a 
look at us all! Tom Diggles went red all 
over; and Mrs, Parsoness of Headleigh scarce 
spoke for the rest of the evening; and the 
tears came into my old silly eyes; and Mr. 
Gray, who was before silent and awkward, in 
a way which I tell Bessy she must cure him 
of, was made so happy by this pretty action 
of my lady’s, that he talked away all the rest 
of the evening, and was the life of the com. 
pany. 
: wo! Margaret Dawson, I sometimes won- 
der if you’re the better off for leaving us. To 
be sure you're with your brother, and blood 
is blood. But when I look at my lady and 
Mr. Gray, for all they’re so different, 1 would 
not change places with any in England !” 
Alas! alas! I never saw my dear ‘lady 
again. She died in 1814, and Mr. Gray did 
not long survive her. As I dare say you 
know, the Reverend Henry Gregson is now 
vicar of Hanbury, and his wife is the daughter 
of Mr. Gray and Miss Bessy. 





A Recxizss Szt.—For some months past 
there has been great talk at Bordeaux of the 
formation of the Société des Treize, or the Club 
of Thirteen. This Club proposes to extermin- 
ate, by the force of example, certain absurd pre- 
judices which are transmitted hereditarily from 

meration to generation. The meetings of the 

iety are simply banquets at which thirteen 
—_ sit down to the table together every 
riday. Each member makes a solemn engage- 
ment to commence every enterprise on a Friday, 
as far as possible, and to start on a journey on 
that day in preference to any other. They cele- 
brate the foundation of their order on the thir- 
teenth Friday of every year. Before sitting 
down to table, they spin their chair on one of its 
legs, and amuse themselves by upsetting the 
t-cellars. The most extraordinary part of the 


business is, that the Club has been in existence 
nearly a year, and up to the present moment 
the thirteen members continue to enjoy per- 
fect health. Not one of them has suffered ship- 
wreck ; not one of them has been struck by 
lightning. More than that, they admit corres- 





ponding members, and receive as honorary 2880- 
ciates every person reputed to have an Evil Eye. 
The reader doubtless knows what that means. 
The possessor of an Evil Eye is able to produce 
the most strange and terrible effects on every 
one who looks at him. The only way to avert 
the danger is to present the little and the fore- 
fingers of each hand, like lightning-conductors, 
folding up the other fingers and the thumb, 
every time you are obliged to speak to a person 
with an Evil Eye. Little hands doubled up in 
that position, made of copper, bronze, gold, sil- 
ver, coral, ivory, and even lead, to suit all pur- 
chasers, are sold as amulets, and are worn by 
multitudes throughout the South. The belief 
in the Evil Eye is not a vulgar weakness merely. 
There are men in high literary and financial 
positions who have faith in this malignant influ- 
ence; there are artists of considerable merit 
who pass for possessors of the Evil Eye! Well! 
will it be believed that some of these very artists 
are corresponding members of the Club of Thir- 
teen"? ' E. §. D. 

















THE CRUISE OF THE BETSEY. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE CRUISE OF THE BETSEY.* 
Merrily, merril 8 the bark, 
Before the giie'the bounds ; 
So darts the dolphin from the shark, 
Or the deer before the hounds. 
—Lord of the Isles. 

“ BEHOLD, how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
So sang the sweet singer of Israel.t But 
what said a greater than he ? 

“Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth: I am come not to send peace, but a 
sword. 

“For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law.” 

So spake the unerring tongue; and as it 
was in the beginning, it is now and ever shall 
be. The decree is immutable. 

Scotland has been the mother of many 
giants; but few of the intellectual Anakim 
whom she has brought forth and sternly 
nursed, have made for themselves a name 
more worthy of her or better formed for 
floating buoyantly down the stream of time 
than Hugh Miller. His head rests on the 
lap of earth whose monuments he deciphered 
so clearly and described so _ eloquently. 
Those for whose faith he battled so yal- 
iantly console themselves with the conviction 
that 

“His immortal part with angels lives.” 
Never did man feed and fan the divine spark 
vouchsafed to him into a more glowing fire, 
quenched, alas, how suddenly! Difficulties 
vanished before his energetic spirit. The un- 
conquerable bar which has checked so many 
could not stop him. But the strength of the 
strongest of us is weakness. . Polemics came 
to add their exciting fervour to an overtaxed 
organ. Whatever burns consumes, Even 
Hugh Miller’s powerful brain was overwrought 
by the tasks which he exacted from it. What 

a piece of work is man! 

The enthusiastic, enduring, firm, not to 


* The Cruise of the Betsey; or, a Summer Ram- 
* onan the Fossiliferous Deposits of the Hebrides. 
ith 


Rambles of a Geologist ; or, Ten Thousand Miles 
over the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. By 
Hugh Miller, Author of The Old Red Sandstone, 
Afy Schools and Schoolmasters, The Testimony of the 
Rocks, etc. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and 
Co,5 Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London, 1868, 
V0. 


+ Psalm, cxxxiii. 1. 
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write stubborn, spirit of the old Scotch cove- 
nanters is not extinct ; the zealous fire is not 
reduced to ashes though it may burn with 
more mitigated ardor ; the ancient abhorrence 
of Papists, Prelatists, and Erastians, assum- 
ing the names of Presbyterians, Independents, 
Socinians, and Quakers, is ever ready to. man- 
ifest itself in altered form; the heat is but 
latent. When the hour is come the man is 
sure to appear; some now mute inglorious 
Ephram Macbriar will be ready to improve 
the occasion. The Kettledrummles and 
Poundtexts have not entirely passed away, 
and occasionally the shade of Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath (whom the enemy had long 
detained in captivity in forts and castleg 
until his understanding had departed from 
him, and whom, as the Rev. Gabriel Kettle- 
drummle feared, an evil demon had pos- 
sessed) stalks on earth again. Many a 
Mause Headrigg even now would be fain to 
cast her stool at the minister on catching 
sight of a piece of paper lying before him in 
the pulpit. 

The perfervidum ingenium of his country- 
men was strong in Hugh Miller. The editor, 
of The Witness, like Tristram’s father, gave 
many an adversary a slash to remember him 
by; and the-good and pious editor who dates 
from Pendock Rectory has’ judiciously ex- 
punged some passages engendered by the 
disputation productive of such bitter feeling 
between the supporters of the Free and 
Established Churches of Scotland, pardonable, 
in the. heat of controversy; passages whieh 
Hugh Miller himself would probably have: 
struck out in his cooler moments. Some 
statements incidental to the condition of geo- 
logical knowledge at the time the work wag 
penned, the editor has also altered, with more 
questionable discretion ; for we love to see ‘or 
hear a man pour out all himself as plain as 
downright Shippen or the great and charm- 
ing old French philosopher. But the editor 
has most laudably abstained from tampering 
with the text: le style c'est Vhomme. 

Here, then, we find Hugh Miller on board 
The Betsey in the Sound of Mull, delivered 
out of the hands of the Rev. Mr. Blatter- 
gowl, and teind free, ready “for passing 
from the too pressing monstrosities of an ex- 
citing state of thfngs to the old lapidified 
monstrosities of the past,” and afloat with his 
friend, whose troubles had caused Miller to 





} Matthew xi. 34, 35, 


postpone his design on the Hebrides for @ 


ee a 
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twelvemonth,—his friend, who having no 
longer a local habitation in his parish, nor be- 
ing as yet provided with one elsewhere on 
land, had now found a home on the deep be- 
side his island charge. 

Let us look into the state room. 


“The cabin,—my home for the greater 
part of the three following weeks, and that 
of my friend for the greater part of the pre- 
vious twelvemonth,—I found to be an apart- 
ment about twice the size of a common bed, 
and just lofty enough under the beams to 
permit a man of five feet eleven to stand 
erect in his nighteap. A large table, lashed 
to the floor, furpished with tiers of drawers 
of all sorts and sizes, and bearing a writing 
desk bound to it a-top, occupied the middle 
space, leaving just room enough for a person 
to B er between its edges and the narrow 
eoffin-like beds in the sides, and space enough 
at its fore-end for two seats in front of the 
stove. A jealously-barred skylight opened 
above; and there depended from it this even- 
ing a close lanthorn-looking lamp, sufficiently 
valuable, no doubt, in foul weather, but dreary 
and dim on the occasions when all one really 
wished from it was light. The peculiar fur- 
niture of the place gave evidence to the 
mixed nature of my friend’s employment. A 
well-thumbed chert of Western Islands lay 
across an equally well-thumbed volume of 
Henry’s Commentary. There was a Poly- 
glot and a spy-glass in one corner, and a copy 
of Calvin’s Jnstitutes, with the latest edition 
of The Coaster’s Sailing Directions, in an- 
other; while in an adjoining state-room, 
nearly large enough to accommodate an arm- 
chair, if the chair could have but contrived 
to get into it, I caught a glimpse of my 
friend’s printing-press and his case of types, 
canopied overhead by the blue ancient of the 
yessel, bearing in stately six-inch letters of 
white bunting, the legend, ‘FREE CHURCH 
Yacut,’ ” 


He landed, and was soon at work near a 
mill a little to the south of the village of 
Tobermory, “ where a small stream descends, 
all foam and uproar, from the higher grounds 
along a rocky channel half hidden by brush- 
wood; and the Liasic bed occurs in an ex- 
posed front directly over it, coped by a thick 
bed of amygdaloidal trap.” He found that 
the organisms were numerous, and on dig- 
ging into the bank beyond the reach of the 


weathering influences, in delicate preserva- | 


tion, but preserved after a fragile fashion, 
that rendered their safe removal difficult. 


“ Originally the bed must have existed as a 
brown argillaceous mud, somewhat resembling 


that which forms in the course of years under 
a scalp of muscles, and it has hardened into a 
mere silt-like clay, in which the fossils occur, 
not as petrifactions, but as shells in a state of 
decay, except in some rare cases in which a 
calcareous nodule has formed within or 
around them. Viewed in the group, they 
seem of an intermediate character between 
the shells of the Lias and Oolite.”—(p. 14.) 


Gryphea obliquata, characteristic of the 
Liastic formation, and Pholadomya equalis, 
of the Oolitic, were among the first shells 
which he disinterred, and doubtless wrapped 
up in the “ fine soft Conservative Edinburgh 
newspaper, valuable for a quality of preserv- 
ing old things entire,” half a stone weight of 
which he had packed up with his chisels, 
hammers, and bag. The italics are Hugh’s 
own, and the word seems to have been 
selected with his usual felicity and in the 
spirit of prophecy ; for surely any thing softer 
or more sqeezable than our Conservative 
lords and masters have proved themselves to 
be, does not, in our limited knowledge, 
exist. How the Manchester taskmasters 
must chuckle as they stand over their slaves 
while the radical work is being done. The 
“quality of preserving old things entire,” 
however, seems to be advancing fast to the 
vanishing point. 

Before his arrival in the Sound of Mull, 
where the Betsey lay, Hugh Miller had been 
in luck at Oban, where one of the villagers in 
improving his garden had just made a cut for 
some fifteen or twenty yards along the face of 
the precipice behind the village, and laid 
open the line of junction between the con- 
glomerate and the clay slate, which is thus 
brought before our eyes :— 





“The conglomerate lies uncomfortably 
along the edges of the slate strata, which 
resent under it an appearance exactly simi- 
a to that which they exhibit under. the 
rolled stones and Arve of the neighboring 
shore, where we find them laid bare beside 
the harbor for several hundred yards. And, 
mixed with the pebbles of various character 
and origin of which the conglomerate 1 
'mainly composed, we see detached masses of 
| the slate, that still exhibit on their edges the 
identical lines of fracture characteristic of the 
rock, which they received, when torn from 
the mass below, myriads of ages before. In 








‘the incalculably remote period in which the 
conglomerate base of the Old Red Sandstone 
was formed, the clay-slate ‘of this district had 

_been exactly the same sort of rock that it 1s 

‘now. Some long anterior convulsion had up- 
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turned its strata; and the sweep of water, 
mingled with broken fragments of stone, had 
worn smooth the exposed edges; just as a 
similar agency wears the edges exposed at 
the present time. Quarries might have been 
ned in this rock, as now, for a roofing 
ate, had there been quarriers to open them, 
or houses to roof over : it was in every respect 
as ancient a looking stone then as in the 
present late age of the world.” 1 

The Betsey got under weigh and beat gal- 
lantly out of the Sound of Mull, in the face 
of an intermittent baffling wind and a heavy 
swell. Our author scanned the precipices of 
Ardnamurchan with longing eye and would 
fain have approached them nearer, “to trace 
along their inaccessible fronts the strange 
reticulations of trap figured by M. Culloch.” 
But the prudent skipper said “no.” Docile 
and easily handled as was their little craft, 
they had on their lee one of the most formid- 
able shores in Scotland, with light variable 
winds and a high-running sea. They could 
for miles hear the deep diapason of the surf 
roaring, as it were, for prey, “ and see its un- 
dulating strip of white flickering under stack 
cliff.” The warning was not unheeded, and 
they gave the iron-bound coast a wide berth. 

“ Merrily, merrily bounds the bark 
O’er the broad ocean driven, 
Her path by Ronin’s* mountains dark 

The steersman’s hand hath given.” 
Then running along the Isle of Eigg, “ with 
its colossal scuir rising between them and 
the sky as if it were a piece of Babylonian 
wall, or of the great wall of China, only 
vastly larger, set down on the ridge of a 
mountain,” they entered the channel which 
separates the island from one of its depen- 
dencies, Eilean Chaisteil, and dropped their 
anchor in the tideway some fifty yards from 
the rocks. 

In this island of Eigg was acted, in days 
of yore, a tragedy only to be paralleled by 
that the scene of which was not long since 
laid in Algeria. 

Leaving the boat to return to the Betsey 
with its one hand, and taking his companion 
to assist them in carrying such specimens as 
they might procure ashore, they passed west- 
ward for a few hundred yards under the 
crags, and came abreast of a dark angular 
opening, scarce two feet in height, at the base 
of the precipice. In front of this dack aper- 
ture was a little sluggish pool, ankle deep, 


* Popularly called Rum. 
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half mud, half water, and matted over with 
grass and rushes :— 


“The little angular opening forms the 
lower termination of the line; which, hollow- 
ing inwards, recedes near the bottom into a 
shallow cave, roughened with tufts of fern 
and bunches of long silky grass, here and 
there enlivened by the delicate flowers of the 
lesser rock-geranium. A shower of drops 
patters from above among the weeds and 
rushes of the little pool. My friend the 
minister stopped short, ‘There,’ he said, 
a to the hollow, ‘you will find such a 

ne-cave as you never saw before. Within 
that opening there lie the remains of an en- 
tire race, palpably destroyed, as geologists in 
so many other cases are content merely to 
imagine, by one great catastrophe. That is 
the famous cave of Francis ( Uamh Fhraing), 
in which the whole Lp e of Eigg were 
smoked to death by the M’Leods.” 

But hark !—the chords of the harp of the 
north, swept by the unseen hand of the Min- 
strel, come over the memory :— 

“ On Scooreigg next a warning light 

Summoned her warriors to the fight ; 

A numerous race, ere stern Macleod 

O’er their bleak shores in vengeance strode, 

Where all in vain the ocean-cave 

Its refuge to his victims gave. 

The Chief, relentless in his wrath, 

With blazing heath blockades the path : 

In dense and stifling volumes roll’d, 

The vapor fill’d the cavern’d hold! 

The warrior-threat, the infant’s plain, 

The mother’s screams were heard in vain ; 

The vengeful Chief maintains his fires,. 

Till in the vault a tribe expires ! 

The bones which strew that cavern’s gloom, 

Too well attest their dismal doom.’”* 

In the appendix to the poem, Sir Walter 
relates his visit to the cavern, from which he 
brought off, in spite of the “ prejudices” of 
the sailors who accompanied him, a skull 
from among the numerous specimens of 
mortality which made it horrible. 

Such a scene could not fail to stir the soul 
of Hugh Miller. And, however odious com- 
parisons may be, his description will not suf- 
fer by being placed in juxtaposition near any 
other, great in narrative as Scott was. 

The Universities no longer reign in soli- 
tary grandeur on the Isis or the Cam. Col-- 
leges do abound: their name is legion, and 
a single western city rejoices in five, to say 
nothing of schools. The learned and foreign 
languages are learnedly taught in these pro. 
vincial establishments, the well-ordered pu- 


* Lord of the Isles. Canto iv. 
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pils go about in semi-academicals, and if the 
tutors would but bestow a little of their care 
on the Queen’s English, the country would 
have still greater reason to be much obliged 
to them for their services. But perhaps they 
are of opinion that to write and read the ver- 
nacular comes by nature; and, indeed, the 
best modern English known to us has flowed 
from the pens of a ploughman and of a jour- 
neyman mason, who were never at any col- 
lege at all. The purity of Hugh Miller's 
style, in which he could not speak so as to be 
intelligible to the ear of the Southron, is not 
more marvellous than his transcendant de- 
scriptive power. William Cobbett’s English 
was equally pure: but Hugh Miller's bril- 
liantly vivid imagination carried him far be- 
yond the Chief of the Gridiron in aptitude 
of illustration. The Scotchman takes us with 
him into the cavern of death :— 


“We struck a light, and, worming our- 
selves through the narrow entrance, gained 
the interior,—a true rock gallery, vastly more 
roomy and lofty than one could have antici- 
pated from the mean vestibule placed in front 
of it. Its extreme length we found to be two 
hundred and sixty feet; its extreme breadth 
twenty-seven feet; its height, where the roof 
rises highest, from eighteen to twenty feet. 
The cave seems to have owed its origin to 
two distinct causes. ‘The trap-rocks on each 
side of the vertical fault-like crevice which 
separates them are greatly decomposed, as if 
by the muisture percolating from above; and 
directly in the line of the crevice must the surf 
have charged, wave after wave, for ages ere 
the last upheaval of the land. When the 
dog-stone at Dunolly existed as a sea-stack, 
skirted with alge, the breakers on this shore 
must have dashed every tide through the 
narrow opening of the cavern, and scooped 
out by handfuls the decomposing trap within. 
The process of decomposition, and conse- 
quent enlargement, is still going on inside, 
but there is no longer an agent to sweep 
away the disintegrated fragments. Where 
the roof rises highest the floor is blocked up 
with accumulations of bulky decaying masses 
that have dropped from above; and it is cov- 
ered over its entire area by a stratum of 
earthy rubbish, which has fallen from the 
sides and ceiling in such abundance, that it 
covers up the straw beds of the perished 
islanders, which still exist beneath as a brown 
mouldering felt, to the depth of from five to 
eight inches. Never yet was tragedy en- 
acted on a gloomier theatre. “An uncertain 
twilight glimmers gray at the entrance, from 
the narrow vestibule ; but all within, for full 
two hundred feet, is black as with Egyptian 





darkness, As we passed onward with our 
one feeble light, along the dark mouldering 
walls and roof which absorbed every strag- 
gling ray that reached them, and over the 
dingy floor, ropy and damp, the place called 
to recollection that hall in Roman story, 
hung and carpeted with black, into which 
Domitian once thrust his senate in a frolic, to 
read their own names on the coffin-lids placed 
against the wall. The darkness seemed to 
press upon us from every side, as if it were a 
dense jetty fluid, out of which our light had 
scooped a pailful or two, and that was rush- 
ing in to supply the vacuum; and the on} 

objects we saw distinctly visible were eac 

other’s heads and faces, and the lighter parts 
of our dress.” 


Pause for a moment in this darkness visi- 
ble. Could the best scholar who ever drank 
deep of the well of English undefiled, alter a 
word in the foregoing preparatory description 
without injury to the effect,—without taking 
the present horror from the time? 


“The floor, for about a hundred, feet in- 
wards from the narrow vestibule, resembles 
that of a charnel-house. At almost every 
step we come upon heaps of human bones 
grouped together, as the Psalmist so graph- 
ically describes, ‘as when one cutteth and 
cleaveth wood upon the earth.’ They are of 
a brownish, earthy hue, here and there tinged 
with green; the skulls, with the exception of 
a few broken fragments, have disappeared, 
for travellers in the Hebrides have of late 
years been numerous and curious, and many 
a museum,—that at Abbotsford among the 
rest,—exhibits, in a grinning skull, its memo- 
rial of the Massacre at Eigg. We find, too, 
further marks of visitors in the single bones 
separated from the heaps and scattered over 
the area; but enough still remains to show, 
in the general disposition of the remains, that 
the hapless islanders died under the walls in 
families, each little group separated by a few 
feet from the others. Here and there the 
remains of a detached skeleton may be seen, 
as if some robust islander, restless in his 
agony, had stalked out into the middle space 
ere he fell ; but the social arrangement is the 
general one. And beneath every heap we 
find, at the depth, as has been said, of a few 
inches, the remains of the straw bed upon 
which the family had lain, largely mixed with 
the smaller bones of the human frame, ribs 
and vertebra, and hand and feet bones; 00- 
casionally, too, with fragments of unglazed 
pottery, and various other implements of a 
rude housewifery. The minister found for 
me, under one family heap, the pieces of a 
half-burned unglazed earthen jar, with a nar- 
row mouth, that, like the sepulchral urns of 
our ancient tumuli, had been moulded by the 
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hand without the assistance of the potter’s 
wheel; and to one of the fragments there 
stuck a minute pellet of gray hair. From 
under another heap he disinterred the handle 
stave of a child’s wooden porringer (bicker), 
perforated by a_hole still bearing the mark 
of the cord that had hung it to the wall, and 
beside the stave lay a few of the larger, less 
destructible bones of the child, with what for 
atime puzzled us both not a little—one of 
the grinders of a horse. Certain it was, no 
horse could have got there to havg dropped 
a tooth,—a foal of a week old could not _ 
pressed itself through the opening ; and how 
the single grinder, evidently no recent intro- 
duction into the cave, could have got mixed 
up in the straw with the human bones, seemed 
an enigma somewhat of the class to which 
the reel in the bottle belongs. I found in 
Edinburgh an unexpected commentator on 
the mystery, in the person of my little boy,— 
an experimental philosopher in his second 
year. I had spread out on the floor the curi- 
osities of Kigg,—among the rest, the relic 
of the cave, including the pieces of earthe 

jar and the fragment of the porringer, but 

e horse’s tooth seemed to be the only real 
curiosity among them-in the eyes of kittle 
Bill. He laid instant hold of it; and, appro- 
priating it as a toy, continued playing with it 
till he fell asleep. I have now little doubt 
that it was first brought into the cave by the 
oor child amid whose mouldering remains 
Mr. Swanson found it. The little pellet of 
gray hair spoke of feeble old age involved in 
this wholesale massacre with the vigorous 
manhood of the island ; and here was a story 
of unsuspecting infancy amusing itself on the 
eve of destruction with its toys. Alas for 
man! ‘Should not I spare Nineveh, that 
great city,’ said God to the angry prophet, 
‘wherein are more than six score Rectan! 
persons that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left?’ God’s image 
must have been sadly defaced in the murder- 
ers of the poor, inoffensive children of Eigg, 
ere they could have heard their feeble wail- 
ings, raised, no doubt, when the stifling at- 
mosphere within began first to thicken, and 
yet ruthlessly persist in their work of indis- 
criminate destruction.” 


Few leave this charnel-house without bring- 
ing away some memento, generally a ghastly 
one. Sir Walter, you remember, had, like 
Ben Jonson’s witch, chosen out a skull. Hugh 
Miller picked up the fragment of a jaw, with 
& few teeth sticking fast in it, and he thus 
moralizes over the relic :— 


“T have found in the Old Red Sandstone 
the strong-based tusks of the semi-reptile 
Holoptychius; I have chiselled out of the 


limestone of the Coal Measures the sharp, 
dagger-like incisors of the Megalichthys; I 
have picked up in the Lias and Oolite the 
cruel spikes of the crocodile and the Ichthy- 
osaurus; I have seen the trenchant, saw 
edged teeth of gigantic Cestracions and 
Squalide that had been disinterred from the 
chalk and the London clay; and I have felt, 
as I examined them, that there could be no 
possibility of mistake regarding the nature of 
the creatures to which they had belonged ;— 
they were teeth made for hacking, tearing, 
mangling,—for amputating limbs ata bite, and 
laying open bulky bodies with a crunch: but I 
could find no such evidence in the human jaw, 
with its three inoffensive-looking grinders, that 
the animal it had belonged to,—far more ruth- 
less and cruel than reptile-fish, crocodiles, or 
sharks,—was of such a nature that it could 
destroy creatures of even its own kind by 
hundreds at a time, when not in the least in- 
cited by hunger, and with no ultimate inten- 
tion of eating them. Man must surely have 
become an immensely worse animal than his 
teeth show him to have been designed for: 
his teeth give no evidence regarding his real 
character. Who, for instance, could gather 
from the dentology of the M’Leods the pas- 
sage in their history to which the cave of 
Francis bears evidence ?” 


It will be as great a relief to you to leave 
this scene of murder, as it was to Hugh 
Miller and his party to be relieved from its 
stagnant, damp atmosphere and mouldy, un- 
wholesome smells for the fresh sea-air on the 
beach without: and gladly we ascend with 
them the breezy hillside on their way to the 
Scuir of Eigg, “ veritable Giant’s Causeway, 
like that on the coast of Antrim, taken and. 
magnified rather more than twenty times in 
height, and some five or six times in breadth, 
and then placed on the ridge of a hill nearly 
nine hundred feet high.” 


“This strange causeway is columnar from 
end to end; but the columns, from their 
great altitude and deficient breadth, seem 
mere rodded shafts in the Gothic style: the 
rather resemble bundles of rods than wel 
proportioned pillars. Few of them exceed 
eighteen inches in diameter, ahd many of 
them fall short of half a foot; but, though 
lost in the general mass of the Scuir as inde- 
pendent columns, when we view it at an angle 
sufficiently large to take in its entire bulk, 
they yet impart to it that graceful linear effect 
which we see brought out in tasteful pencik 
sketches and good line-engravings. Wea 
proached it this day from the shore in the di- 
rection in which the eminence it stands upon 
assumes the pyramidal form, and itself the 
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tower-like outline. The acclivity is barren 
and stony,—a true desert foreground, like 
those of Thebes and Palmyra; and the huge 
square shadow of the tower stretched dark 
and cold athwart it. The sun shone out 
clearly. One half the immense bulk before 
us, with its delicate vertical lining, lay from 
top to bottom in deep shade, massive and 
gray; one half presented its many-sided coi- 
umns to the light, here and there gleaming 
with tints of extreme brightness, where the 
pitch-stones presented their glassy planes to 
the sun ; its general outline, whether pencilled 
by the lighter or darker tints, stood out sharp 
and clear; and a stratum of white, fleecy 
elouds floated slowly amid the delicious blue 
behind it. But the minuter details I must re- 
serve for my next chapter. One fact, how- 
ever, anticipated just a little out of its order, 
may heighten the interest of the reader. 
There are massive buildings,—bridges of 
noble span, and harbors that abut far into 
the waves,—founded on wooden piles; and 
this hugest of hill-forts we find founded on 
wooden piles also. It is built on what a 
Scotch architect would perhaps term a pile- 
brander of the Pinites Higgensis, an ancient 
tree of the Oolite. The gigantic Scuir of 
Eigg rests on the remains of a prostrate for- 
est.” 


The country that gave birth to True Thomas 
may well be the land of faery, witchcraft, sec- 
ond sight (in which another celebrated tourist 
believed), and apparitions. One of the few 
superstitions that still linger on the island is 
associated with a wild hollow, where it is said, 
shortly before a death takes place among the 
inhabitants, a tall, withered female form may 
be seen in the twilight washing a shroud in 
the stream. A ghost will not speak till it is 
spoken to,* and the querist who screws his 
courage up to address a spectre may hear 
more than he likes in reply. “ Whose shroud 
are you washing ?” asked an over-bold islander 
at the phantom.—* Your own,” was the ap- 
palling answer. 

Our visitors did not fail to notice among 
other geological phenomena the great oyster 
bed, extending over many acres, where the 
bivalves are massed as thickly together to the 
depth of several feet, as shells on the heap at 
the door of a Newhaven fisherman. Your 
oyster not only loves the dredging song, but 
comes of a gentle kind—for antiquity is 
necessary to gentility, and he dates ages be- 
fore the Conquest. The millionaire of to-day 
little thinks as he walks or rides over the 


* “Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Horatio.” 


well-pitched, interminable streets—paved with 
gold and no mistake—to his counting-house 
in the city, that Londan was once an oyster 
bed. 

But the most remarkable notability oo- 
curred as the voyagers walked over the sand 
of the Oolite. Hugh Miller was turning up 
this sand, so curiously reduced to its original 
state, and marking how nearly the recent 
shells embedded in it resembled the extinct 
ones that had lain in it so long before, when 
he became aware of a peculiar sound which it 
yielded to the tread as his companions paced 
over it. Some have read or heard of Jabel 
Nakous—El Nakous, as Sir David Brewster 
writes it—in Arabia Petreea, and of Reg Ra 
wan in the neighborhood of Cabul, and many 
have not; but few are aware that they need 
not go farther than the island of Eigg if they 
wish to observe a similar phenomenon in 
acoustics. Listen to our tourist as he walks 
Ker this musical sand :— 


“T struck it obliquely with my foot, where 
the surface lay dry and incoherent in the sun, 
and.the sound elicited was a shrill, sonorous 
note, somewhat resembling that produced by 
a waxed thread, when tightened between the 
teeth and the hand, and tipped by the nail of 
the forefinger. I walked over it, striking it 
obliquely at each step, and with every blow 
the shrill note was repeated. My companions 
joined me; and we performed a concert, in 
which, if we could boast of but little variety 
in the tones produced, we might at least char 
lenge all Europe for an instrument of the 
kind which produced them. It seemed less 
wonderful that there should be music in the 
granite of Memnon, than in the loose Oolitis 
sand of the Bay of Laig. As we marched 
over the drier tracks, an incessant woo, woo, 
woo, rose from the surface, that might be 
heard in the calm some twenty or thirty yards 
away ; and we found that where a damp, semi 
coherent stratum lay at the depth of three or 
four inches beneath, and all was dry and in- 
coherent above, the tones were loudest and 
sharpest, and most easily evoked’ by the foot. 
Our discovery,—for I trust I may regard it as 
such,—adds a third locality to two previously 
known ones, in which what may be termed 
the musical sand,—no unmeet counterpart to 
the ‘singing water’ of the tale,—has now 
been found.” 


No, not exactly singing water, though ® 
pleased Hugh’s vivid imagination to run 
away with his memory. Prince Bahman and 
Prince Perviz went in search of the talking 





bird, singing tree, and golden water, and got 
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turned into black stones for their pains. 
Princess Parizade, their sister, with the aid of 
a little cotton in her ears, gained all three; 
and, moreover, having sprinkled the numer- 
ous black stones with the golden water, re- 
stored her beloved brothers and a large party 
of gentlemen to their pristine shape. The 
ladies — blessings on the dear, delightful 
charmers—have it hollow when matters come 
to require acuteness, subtilty, and address. 
“Laughing Water” belonged to Hiawatha, 
and is immortalized by the sweet singer of 
America. If thou canst read her death un- 
moved, stoic of the most stony class art thou. 
All we know is that the touching verse drew 
iron tears down the cheek of an ex-police- 
magistrate. 

You observe that Hugh Miller compares 
the sound elicited to the shrill, sonorous note 
produced by a waxed thread, when tightened 
between the teeth and the hand, and you will 
hardly fail to remember—with reference to 
the Egyptian Memnon—that Humboldt, 
whose vigorous soul and body seem to defy 
Time, when he was’ traversing the wilds of 
South America, heard at sunrise, in @ monu- 
ment of granite situated near the centre of 
the spot on which the palace of Carnac stands, 
a noise resembling that of a breaking string; 
the very expression, as Sir David Brewster 
remarks, by which Pausanias characterizes 
the sound in the Memnonian granite. 

It is curious to note how differently sounds 
are accepted by different persons: indeed, 
Dr. Wollaston has clearly proved that certain 
sounds are inaudible to certain ears. The 
Arabs, who still cling to their fondness for ro- 
mance, say that there is a convent miracu- 
lously preserved in the bowels of El Nakous, 
and that the sounds are those of the Nakous, 
a long metallic ruler suspended horizontally, 
which the priest strikes with a hammer for 
the purpose of assembling the monks to 
prayer. Ifyou be disposed to doubt this, ask 
the wandering Greek—if you can find him— 
who on one occasion had the luck to see the 
mountain open, and, entering by the gap, de- 
scended into the subterranean convent, where, 
if he did not find such jewelled fruit as Alad- 
din gathered, he found beautiful gardens and 
fountains of delicious water. As he thought 
that he might possibly meet with sceptics, he 
brought with him, on his return to the upper 
world, fragments of consecrated bread to stop 


Seetzen seems to have been the first Euro- 
pean traveller who visited the hill. The Ger- 
man, after journeying for several hours over 
arid sands, and under ranges of precipices in- 
scribed with mysterious characters, arrived at 
the base of the musical mountain, found it 
composed of a white friable sandstone, and 
observed that it presented on two of its sides 
sandy declivities. He listened, and after wait- 
ing some time heard a low undulating sound, 
somewhat resembling that of a humming-top, 
which rose and fell, ceased and began, then 
ceased again. An hour and three-quarters 
afterward, as he was climbing along one of 
the declivities, he again heard the sound, but 
louder and more prolonged. It seemed to 
come from under his knees, beneath which 
the sand, disturbed by his efforts, was sliding 
downward along the surface of the rock. He 
came to the conclusion that the sliding sand 
caused the sounds ; climbing to the top of the 
declivity, and then, sliding downward, ex 
erted himself with hands and feet to set the 
sand in motion. The incoherent sand rolled 
under and around in a vast sheet, and so loud 
was the noise that the earth seemed to trem- 
ble beneath him ; and he owns that he should 
certainiy have been afraid if he had been ig- 
norant of the cause. Mr. Gray, of University 
College, Oxford, describes the sound as begin- 
ning with a low, continuous murmuring, which 
seemed to rise beneath his feet, gradually 
changing into pulsations as it grew louder, so 
as to resemble the striking of a clock; and it 
became so strong, he adds, at the end of five 
minutes, as to detach the sand. He was una 
ble to trace the sounds to their producing 
cause, but he apparently regarded them as 
causing the detachment of the sand, not as 
proceeding from it, as Seetzen evidently did. 
Lieutenant Welsted compares the sounds at 
their commencement to the faint strains of an 
£olian harp when its strings are first swept 
by the breeze. As the sand became more vi- 
olently agitated by the increased velocity of 
the descent, the noise, he says, more resem- 
bled that produced by drawing the moistened 
fingers over a glass; but as it reached the 
base, the reverberations attained the loudness 
of distant thunder, causing the rock on which 
they were seated to vibrate. The camels, an- 
imals not easily frightened, became so 
alarmed at the noise, that their drivers with 
difficulty restrained them. 





the mouths of the incredulous. 


Baber, the conquering emperor, describes 
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the Khwaja Reg-Rawan, which is about forty 
miles north of Cabul, toward Hindu-kush, and 
near the base of the mountains, as a small 
hill, in which there is a line of sandy ground 
reaching from the top to the bottom, and from 
which there issues in the summer season the 
sound of drums and nagarets. This hill, 
which was musical in the fifteenth century, 
when the emperor flourished, and probably 
was so ages before he was born or thought of, 
was visited by Sir Alexander Burnes, who 
states that when the sand is set in motion 
by a body of people who slide down it, a 
noise is emitted: and that, on the first trial, 
they distinctly heard two hollow sounds, such 
as would be given by a large drum. He adds 
that there is an echo in the place, and that 
the inhabitants believe that the sounds are 
heard only on Friday, when the saint of Reg- 
Rawan, who is interred hard by, permits. 

But the cause? That is as latent as the 
phenomenon is patent. Sir Jolin Herschel 
honestly states that to him it is utterly inex- 
plicable. Sir David Brewster assured Hugh 
Miller that it was not less a puzzle to him 
than to Sir John. A great man can afford to 
say “I don’t know.” Some, however, are 
nothing if not explanatory. An eastern trav- 
eller favors his readers with a truly Cimme- 
rian obfuscation, for he attributes the produc- 
tion of the sounds to “a reduplication, of 
impulse setting air in vibration in a focus of 
echo!” ~ There, Sir, is a cloud of words for 
pou; charming illustration of the ignotum 
per tgnotius, isn’t it? “This traveller,” drily 
observes Hugh Miller, “means, I suppose, 
saying nearly the same thing as the two phil- 
osophers, and merely conveys his meaning in 
a less simple style.” 

We have elsewhere* insisted on the im- 
portance of causes now in operation, and, 
above all, of the value of that great geological 
agent, time, in estimating the phenomena 
which are manifested in the structure of the 
earth’s crust. In his fifth chapter our author 
notices the two strata containing fresh-water 
fossils in abundance among the marine Oolites 
of Brora, one of them little more than an inch 
in thickness, the other little more than a foot. 
He well observes that it seems considerably 
more probable that such deposits should have 
owed their existence to extraordinary land- 
floods, like those which in 1829 devastated 
the province of Moray, and covered over 

* Fraser's Magazine, vol. lviii. p. 205. 


whole miles of marine beach with the spoils 
of land and river, than that a sea-bottom 
should be elevated for their production into a 
fresh water lake, and then let down into asea- 
bottom again. After the thaw which followed 
the great snow storm of 1794, there were 
found on a part of the sands of the Solway 
Frith known as_ the Beds of Esk, where the 
tide disgorges much of what is thrown into it 
by the rivers, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty sheep, nine black cattle, three horses, 
two men, one woman, forty-five dogs, and one 
hundred and eighty hares, besides meaner an- 
imals.* Hugh Miller, who refers to this oe- 
currence, aptly remarks that a similar storm 
in an earlier time, with a soft sea-bottom pre- 
pared to receive and retain its spoils, would 
have formed a fresh-water stratum, intercal- 
ated in amarine deposit. We agree with him 
that, in every case in which these intercalated 
deposits are restricted to single strata of no 
great thickness, it is safer to refer their for 
mation to the agency of temporary land-floods, 
than to that of violent changes of level, now 
elevating and now depressing the surface.— 
(pp. 70-71.) 

In the neighborhood island of Rum, where 
the Old Red Sandstone is so largely deve 
oped every geological traveller must be struck 
with the Ru-stoir, whose hard red beds Hugh 
Miller attributes not to the ages of the Coo 
costeus and Pterichthys, but to the far later 
period of the Plesiosaurus and the fossil croe- 
odile. Here is a striking word-picture of the 
present and the past :— 


“The water, beautifully transparent, per- 
mitted the eye to penetrate into its green 
depths for many fathoms around, though 
every object presented, through the agitated 
surface, an uncertain and fluctuating outline. 
I could see, however, the pink-colored urchin 
warping himsclf up, by his many cables, along 
the steep rock-sides ; the green crab stalkin 
along the gravelly bottom; a scull of small 
rock-cod darting hither and thither — the 
tangle-roots; and a few large meduse slowly 
flapping their continuous fins of gelatine in 
the opener spaces, a few inches under the 
surface. Many curious families had their rep- 
resentatives within the patch of sea which the 
eye commanded; but the sttange creatures 
that had once inhabited it by thousands, and 
whose bones still lay sepulchred on its shores, 
had none. How strange, that the identical 
sea heaving around stack and skerry in this 
remote corner of the Hebrides should have 





* Shepherd's Calendar. 
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once been thronged by reptile shapes more 
strange than poet ever imagined,—dragons, 
gorgons, and chimeras! Perhaps of all the 
extinct reptiles, the Plesiosaurus was the most 
extraordinary. An English geologist has-de- 
scribed it, grotesquely enough, and yet most 
happily, as a snake threaded through a tor- 
toise. And here, on this very spot, must 
these monstrous dragons have disported and 
fed; here must they have raised their .ittle 
reptile heads and long swan-like necks over 
the surface, to watch an antagonist or select 
a victim; here must they have warred and 
wedded, and pursued all the various instincts 
of their unknown natures. A strange story, 
surely, considering it is a true one! I may 
mention in the passing, that some of the frag- 
ments of the shale in'which the remains are 
embedded have been baked by the intense 
heat into an exceedingly hard, dark-colored 
stone, somewhat resembling basalt. I must 
add further, that I by no means determine the 
rock with which we find it associated to be in 
reality an altered sandstone. Such is the ap- 

earance which it presents where mah cass i 
but its general aspect is that of a porphyritic 
trap. Be it what it may, the fact is not at all 
affected, that the shores, wherever it occurs 
on this tract of insular coast, are strewed with 
reptilian remains of the Oolite.” 


A well-deserved tribute is paid to the sec- 
tions of Sir Roderick’ Murchison, whose com- 
prehensive and accurate field-work is probably 
due in great measure to his early military 
training. All the work of this accomplished 
geologist is well done; and his auriferous 
prophecies, to which, as usual, a deaf ear was 
at first turned, have long been partially ful- 
filled, and are still in progress of fulfilment : 


“His section of this part of the coast, for 
example, strikes from the extreme northern 
part of Skye to the island of Holm, thence to 
Serapidale in Rasay, thence along part of the 
coast of Sealpa, thence direct through the 
middle of Pabba, and thence to the shore of 
the Bay of Laig. ‘The line thus taken includes, 
in regular sequence in the descending order, 
the whole Oolitic deposits of the Hebrides, 
from the Cornbrash, with its overlying fresh- 
water outliers of mayhap the Weald, down to 
where the Lower Lias rests on the primary 
red sandstone of Sleat. It would have cost 
M’Culloch less exploration to have written a 
volume than it must have cost Sir R. Murchi- 
Son to draw this single line; but the line once 


drawn, is work done to the hands of all after 
explorers.” 


The simple but curious geology of the island 
of Rum is thus happily illustrated : 


“The geology of the island of Rum is 


simple but curious. Let the reader take, if 
he can, from twelve to fifteen trap-hills, vary- 
ing from one thousand to two thousand three 
hundred feet in height; let him pack them 
closely and squarely together, like rum-bottles 
in a case-basket; let him surround them with 
a frame of Old Red Sandstone, measuring 
rather more than seven miles on the side, in 
the way the basket surrounds the bottles; 
then let him set them down in the sea a dozen 
miles off the land,—and he shall have pro- 
duced a second island of Rum, similar in 
structure to the existing one. In the actual 
island, however, there is a defect in the in- 
closing basket of sandstone: the basket, 
complete on three of its sides, wants the 
fourth; and the side opposite to the gap 
which the fourth should have occupied is 
thicker than the two other sides put together. 
Where I now write there is an old dark-col- 
ored picture on the wall before me. I take 
off one of the four bars of which the frame is 
composed,—the end-bar,—and stick it on to 
the end-bar opposite, and then the picture is 
fully framed on two of its sides, and doubly 
framed on a thirdgbut the fourth side lacks 
framing altogether. And such is the geol- 
ogy of the island of Rum.” 


Observe how he follows this out :— 


“ We find the one loch of the island,—that 
in which the Betsey lies at anchor,—and the 
long, withdrawing valley of which the loch is 
merely a prolongation, occurring !n the double 
sandstone bar: it seems to mark—to return 
to my illustration—the line in which the su- 
peradded piece of frame has been stuck on 
to the frame proper. ‘The origin of the island 
is illustrated by its structure: it has left its 
story legibly written, and we have but to run 
our eye over the charaters and read. An ex- 
tended sea-bottom, composed of Old Red 
Sandstone, already tilted up by previous con- 
vulsions, so that the strata presented their 
edges, tier beyond tier, like roofing slate laid 
aslant on a floor, became a centre of Plutonic 
activity. The molten trap broke through at 
various times, and presenting various appear- 
ances, but in nearly the same centre, here ex- 
isting as an augitic rock, there as a syenite, 
yonder asa basalt or amygdaloid. At one 
place it uptilted the sandstone ; at another it 
overflowed it; the dark, central masses raised 
their heads above the surface, higher and 
higher with every earthquake throe from 
beneath ; till at length the gigantic Ben More 
attained to its present altitude of two thou- 
sand three hundred feet over the sea-level, 
and the sandstone, borne up from beneath 
like floating sea-wrack on the back of a por- 
poise, reached in long outside bands its ele- 
vation of from six to eight hundred. And 





such is the piece of history, composed in silent 
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but expressive language, and inscribed in the 
old geologic character, on the rocks of Rum.” 

What is life? A question often asked and 
never yet answered. Hugh Miller’s thoughts 
travelled in this direction in consequence of 
that which so often awakens or directs thought 


" —accident. As they were ascending a hill- 


side, from the ridge of which the first glimpse 
of Scuir More, “standing up from the sea 
like a pyramid shorn of its top,” is caught, a 
brown lizard, startled by their approach, hur- 
ried across their path, and the guide, pos- 
sessed by the general Highland belief that 
the creature is poisonous, struck at the harm- 
less animal with 4 switch, and cut it in two 
immediately behind the hinder legs : 

“The upper half, containing ali that anato- 
mists regard as the vitals, heart, brain, and 
viscera, all the main nerves, and all the 
larger arteries, lay stunned by the blow, as if 
dead ; nor did it manifest any signs of vitality 
so long as we remained beside it, whereas the 
lower half, as if the whole animal had retired 
into it, continued dancing upon the moss for 
a full minute after, like a young eel scooped 
out of some stream, and thrown upon the 
bank; and then lay wriggling and palpitating 
for about half a minute more.” 

The shock to the nervous system may have 
produced some effect, but the lizard was prob- 
ably shamming Abraham, as we used to say 
at school; and the anterior portion, if not 
mortally injured about the head or body by 
the blow, after lying, in every sense of the 
word, like Falstaff, till the enemy had de- 
parted, as probably got up, and, in due course, 
was furnished with a new tail. The severed 
tail having no discretion, exercised its vitality 
as long as it could. Those who have eyes 


proach of a pail of fresh water, leaving the 
disappointed collector to watch the swimming 
disjecta membra of the Brittle Star. Cut a 
polype to pieces, and each piece shall become 
an independent polype, capable of reprodue- 
tion in its ordinary way. 

The axiom Omne vivum ab ovo would seem 
to require modification: Omne vivum a vivo 
would be more germane to the matter; for 
the living thing produced by means of a cut- 
ting cannot be said to have come immediately 
from an egg, though the parent from which it 
was taken may have proceeded from one, and 
the cutting itself may produce one.* 

But we have left Hugh Miller looking down 
on the stricken and apparently inanimate 
lizard; and we have not the heart to curtail 
the outpourings of the moralizing philosopher: 


“We see in the nobler animals mere 
glimpses of the phenomenon,—mere indica- 
tions of it, doubtfully apparent for at most a 
few minutes. The blood drawn from the hu- 
man arm by the lancet continues to live in 
the cup until it has cooled and begun to co- 
agulate; and when head and body have 
parted company under the guillotine, both 
exhibit for a brief space such unequivocal 
signs of life, that the question arose in France 
during the horrors of the Revolution, whether 
there might not be some glimmering of con- 
sciousness attendant at the same time on the 
fearfully opening and shutting eyes and mouth 
of the one, and the beating heart and jerking 
neck of the other. The lower we descend in 
the scale of being, the more striking the in- 
stances which we receive. of this divisibility 
of the vital principle. I have seen the two 
halves of the heart of a ray pulsating for a 
full quarter of an hour after they had been 
separated from the body and from each 





and know how to use them, see every day, 
insects such as spiders, caterpillars, and 
chafers, feigning death, and- moving off when 
they fancy that the danger is passed. The 
dissemblers will continue their simulation for 
along time if necessary. We have seena 
fern-chafer, Melolontha solstitialis, maintain 
its death-like stillness more than a quarter of 
an hour. . 
“There are few things more inexplicable in 
the province of the naturalist than the phe- 
nomenon of what may be termed divided life, 


—vitality broken into two, and yet continuing | 


to exist as vitality in both the dissevered 
pieces.” 


One of the Starfishes (Asteriad@) has been 
seen to break itself to pieces at the near ap- 


other. The blood circulates in the hind leg 
of a frog for many minutes after the re- 
| moval of the heart, which meanwhile keeps 
| up an independent motion of its own, Vitak 
ity can be so divided in the earthworm, that, 
|as demonstrated by the experiments of Spa- 
| lanzani, each of the severed parts carries life 
enough away to set it up as an independent 
animal; while the polypus, a creature of still 
| more imperfect organization, and with the vi- 
vacious principle more equally diffused over it 
may be multiplied by its pieces nearly as 
readily as a gooseberry bush by its slips. It 

* Take a common polype and turn it inside out, 
as you would the fingers of a glove. ‘That whieh 
was the external surface will soon perform all the 
functions of a stomach, and the animal will thrive. 
If you would pursue this subject, read Mr. Lewes’s 
Sea-side Studies, where deep thought and care- 
ful experiment are brought to bear on this inter- 
esting subject. ~ 
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was sufficiently curious, however, to see, in 
the case of this brown lizard, the least vital 
half of the creature so much more vivacious, 
apparently, than the half which contained 
the heart and brain. It is not improbahle, 
however, that the presence of these organs 
had only the effect of rendering the upper 
portion which contained them more capable 
of being thrown into a state of insensibility. 
A blow dealt one of the vertebrata of the 
head at once renders it insensible. It is after 
this mode the fisherman kills the salmon cap- 
tured in his wear, and a single blow, when 
well directed, is always sufficient : but no sin- 
gle blow has the same effect on the earth- 
worm ; and here it was vitality in the inferior 
portion of the reptile——the earthworm por- 
tion of it, if I may so speak,—that refused to 
participate in the state of syncope into which 
the vitality of the superior portion had been 
thrown. The nice and delicate vitality of the 
brain seems to impart to the whole system in 
connection with it an aptitude for dying sud- 
denly, — a susceptibility of instant death, 
which would be wanting without it. The 
heart of the rabbit continues to beat regu- 
larly long after the brain has been removed 
by careful excision, if respiration be artifi- 
cially kept up; but if, instead of amputating 
the head, the brain be crushed in its place by 
a sudden blow of a hammer, the heart ceases 
its motion at once. And such seemed to be 
the principle. illustrated here.” 


We have already expressed our opinion as 
to the seeming : it is but fair however, to let 
our philosopher finish :— 


“But why the agonized dancing on the 
sward of the inferior part of the reptile ?— 
why its after painful writhing and wriggling ? 
The young eel scooped from the stream, 
whose motions it resembled, is impressed by 
terror, and can feel pain; was 2 also im- 
saga by terror, or susceptible of suffering ? 
Ve see in the case of both exactly the same 
signs,—the dancing, the writhing, the wrig- 
gling; but are we to interpret them after the 
same manner? In the small red-headed 
earthworm divided by Spalanzani, that in 
three months got upper extremities to its 
lower part, and lower extremities, in as many 
weeks, to its upper part, the dividing blow 
must have dealt duplicate feelings,—pain and 
terror to the portion below, and pain and ter- 
ror to the portion above,—so far, at least, as 
& creature so low in the scale was susceptible 
of these feelings; but are we to hold that 
the leaping, wriggling tail of the reptile pos- 
sessed in any degree a similar susceptibility ? 
Zcan propound the riddle, but who shall re- 
solve it?” 


Ay, who ?—and echo answers “ who ?” 








But we must turn from life as it is, to life 
as it was, and visit, with Hugh Miller for 
guide, the tall Red Sandstone precipices of 
Dunnet Head, gleaming ruddy to the‘ sun— 
“a true blood-colored blush, where all around 
is azure or pale.” We round the promon- 
tory—for he takes us with him—and fossil 
forms long since blotted from the things that 
be abound—* the bituminous beds glittering 
bright with glossy quadrangular scales, that 
look like sheets of black mica inclosed in 
granite.” 


“The condition of complete keeping in 
which we discover some of these remains, 
even when exposed to the incessant dash of 
the surf, seems truly wonderful. We see 
scales of Holoptychius standing up in bold 
relief from the hard, cherty rock that has 
worn from around them, with all the tuber 
cles and wavy ridges of their sculpture entire. 
This state of keeping seems to be wholly - 
owing to the curious chemical change that 
has taken place in their substance. Ere the 
skeleton of the Bruce, disinterred entire after 
the lapse of five centuries, was recommitted 
to the tomb, there were such measures taken 
to secure its preservation, that were it to be 
again disinterred even after as many centuries 
more had passed, it might be found retaining 
unbroken its gigantic proportions. There 
was molten pitch poured over the bones in a 
state of sufficient fluidity to premeate all 
their pores, and fill up the central hollows, 
and which, soon hardening around them, 
formed a bituminous matrix, in which they 
may lie unchanged for more than a thousand 
— Now, exactly such was the process of 
keeping to which nature resorted with these 
aula of the Old Red Sandstone. The 
animal matter with which they were charged 
has been converted into a hard black bitw- 
men. Like the bones of the Bruce, they are 
bones steeped in pitch ; and so thoroughly is 
every pore and hollow still occupied, that, when 
cast into the fire, they flame like torches.” 

There is much more strong temptation; 
but we have ten thousand miles,over the Fos- 
siliferous Deposits of Scotland before us, and 
must husband our space. Wecannot, how- 
ever, pass a bright bit which would make a 
charming subject for our own Webster. Our 
traveller was pausing within hearing of the 
roar of the Findhorn, uncertain which way te 
take for the ferry at Sluie :— 

“ There lay in my track a beautiful hillock, 
that reclines on the one side to the settin 
sun, and sinks sheer on the other in a mura 
sandstone precipice, into the Findhorn. The 
trees open over it, giving full access to the 
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free air and the sunshine; and I found it as 
thickly studded over with berries as if it had 
been the special care of half a dozen garden- 
ers. The red light fell yet redder on the 
thickly inlaid cranberries and stone-brambles 
of the slope, and here and there, though so 
late in the season, on a patch of wild straw- 
berries; while over all, dark, delicate blae- 
berres, with their flour-bedusted coats, were 
studded as profusely as if they had heen pep- 
pered over it by a hailstone cloud. I have 
seldom seen such a school-boy’s paradise ; 
and I was just thinking what a rare discov- 
ery I would have deemed it had I made it 
thirty years sooner, when I heard a whoop- 
ing in the wood, and four little girls, the el- 
dest scarcely eleven, came bounding up to the 
hillock, their lips and fingers already dyed 
purple, and dropped themselves down among 
the berries with a shout.” 


We must now take our leave of The Betsy 
whose cruise, by the way, was very nearly 


‘ending prematurely in a short trip to the 


bottom, in consequence of springing a leak. 
She was, however, well handled by her little 
crew, who worked with a will, and, when 
matters were at the worst, brought her under 
the lee of the Point of Sleat. She was soon 
as tight as a cup again, no doubt; but the 
following lines will now be read with painful 
interest :— 


“There are, I am convinced, few deaths 
less painful than some of those untimely and 
violent ones at which we are most disposed 
to shudder. We wrought so hard at pail 
and pump,—the occasion, too, was one of so 
much excitement, and tended so thoroughly 
to awaken our energies,—that I was conscious 
during the whole time, of an exhilaration of 
spirits rather pleasurable than otherwise. 
My fancy was active, and active, strange as 
the fact may seem, chiefly with ludicrous ob- 
jects. Sailors tell regarding the Flying 
oe» Hom that he was a hard-headed cap- 
tain of Amsterdam, who, in a bad night and 
head wind, when all the other vessels of his 
fleet were falling back on the port they had 
recently quitted, obstingtely swore that, rather 
than follow their example, he would keep 
beating about till the day of judgment. And 
the Dutch captain, says the story, was just 
taken at his word, and is beating about still.” 


The ten thousand miles over which The 
Rambles of a Geologist extended, required 
for their accomplishment a period coequal 
with that of the siege which was terminated 
by the Greek exodus from the bowels of the 
great wooden horse, and formed the relaxa- 


cations of successive years, down to 1848 in- 
clusive. 

During one of these trips he saw, not far 
from the village of Gardenstone, a victim of 
man’s cruelty; and where man’s ingenuity 
takes that turn he throws any effort libel- 
lously called “ diabolical” into the shade. 
There is no torturing devil such a, master of 
his craft as the lord of the creation. Amida 
heap of drift-weed stranded high on the 
beach by the previous tide, was a defunct 
father-lasher, with the two defensive spines 
which project from its gill-covers, stuck fast 
into little cubes of cork; and his previous 
acquaintance with the habits of a fishing vik 
lage enabled Hugh Miller at once tc deter- 
mine why and how the unfortunate fish had 
perished. ~ 


“Though almost never used as food on the 
eastern coast of Scotland, it had been ineon- 
siderate enough to take the fisherman’s bait, 
as if it had been worthy of being eaten; 
and he had avenged himself for the trouble 
it had cost him, by mounting it on cork, and 
sending it off, to wander between wind and 
water, like the Flying Dutchman, until it 
died. Was there ever on earth a creature 
save man that could have played a fellow- 
mortal a trick at once so ingeniously and 
gratuitously cruel? Or what would be the 
proper inference, were I to find one of the 
many-thorned ichthyolites of the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone with the spines of its pecto- 
rals similarly fixed on cubes of lignite ?- 
that there had existed in these early ages not 
merely physical death, but also moral evil; 
and that the being who perpetrated the evil 
could not only inflict it simply for the sake 
of the pleasure he found in it, and without 
prospect of advantage to himself, but also by 
so adroitly reversing, fiend-like, the purposes 
of the benevolent Designer, that the weapons 
given for the defence of a poor, harmless 
creature should be converted into the instru- 
ments of its destruction. It was not without 
meaning that it was forbidden by the law of 
Moses to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.” 

Such an ichthyolite-hunter as our rambler 
could not be silent on the merits of Sir Philip 
de Malpas Grey Egerton, of Oulton Park, 
whom he justly characterizes as our first 
British authority on Fossil fish, and who, ever 
ready to acknowledge talent and industry, has 
associated Miller’s name with his own, to the 
great satisfaction of the former. Rich and 
rare are the collections of this accomplished 
paleontologist and of his friend the Earl of 





tion of our peripatetic philosopher in the va- 


Enniskillen, whose stone-room at Florence 
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Court is known to every geologist. For a 
long time, as we hear, each acquired nodule 
has been, like Alfred’s loaf, divided between 
the friends, and the treasures of both, not 
selfishly hoarded, but accessible to all who are 
worthy, are thus constantly and naturally in- 
creased.* 

Well would it be for our landed aristocracy, 
especially for those who have mineral property 
on their estates, if more of its members would 
follow the examples of those who have studied 
the science, and who have, to their satisfaction 
and advantage, ascertained that geological 
knowledge is wealth as well as power. 

You will find some bright thoughts and 
amusing anecdotes awakened by picking up a 
piece of graphic granite (p. 295 et seq.) ; but 
we must pass on to meditations on a Pale- 
ozoic fish-scale. 


“The outer layer of the scale, which lies 
over a middle layer of a cellular cancellated 
structure, and corresponds, apparently, with 
that scarf-skin which in the human subject 
overlies the rete muscosum, is thickly set with 
microscopic pores, funne]-shaped in the trans- 
verse section, and which, examined by a good 
glass, in the horizontal one resemble the punc- 
turings of a sieve. The Megalichthys of the 
Coal Measures, with its various carboniferous 
congeners, with the genera Diplopterus, Dip- 
terus, and Osteolepis of the Old Red Sand- 
stone,—all brilliantly enamelled fish,—are 
thickly pore-covered. But whatever purpose 
these pores may have served, it seems in the 
Secondary period to have been otherwise ac- 
complished, if, indeed, it continued to exist. 
It is a curious circumstance, that in no case 
do the pores seem to pass through the scale. 
Whatever their use, they existed merely as 
communications between the cells of the 
middle cancellated layer and the surface. Ina 
fish of the Chalk,—Macropoma Mantelli,— 
the exposed fields of the scales are covered 
over with apparently hollow, elongated cylin- 
ders, as the Mele tubes in a shower-bath cover 
their round field of tin, save that they lie in 
a greatly flatter angle than the tubes; but I 
know not that, like the pores of the Dipterians 
and the Megalichthys, they communicated be- 
tween the interior of the scale and its external 
surface. Their structure is at any rate palpa- 
bly different, and they bear no such resem- 
blance to the pores of the human skin as that 
Which the Paleozoic pores present.” 


Mark the clearness and felicity of illustra- 
tion called forth by the beautiful, delicate, and 
perfect workmanship of the Great Artificer : 

* Sir Philip Egerton’s works on fossil fish leave 
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“The amount of design exhibited in the 
scales of some of the more ancient ganoids, 
—design obvious enough to be clearly read,— 
is very extraordinary. A single scale of Ho- 
loptychius Nobilissimus,—fast locked up in 
its red sandstone rock,—laid by, as it were, 
forever,—will be seen, if we but set ourselves 
to unravel its texture, to form such an in- 
stance of nice adaptation of means to an end 
as might of itself be sufficient to confound the 
atheist. Let me attempt placing one of these 
scales before the reader, in its character as’a 
flat counter of bone, of a nearly circular form, 
an inch and a half in diameter, and an eighth- 
art of an inch in thickness; and then ask 
fim to bethink himself of the various means 
by which he would impart to it the greatest 
possible degree of strength. The human 
skull consists of two tables of solid bone, n 
inner and an outer, with a spongy cellular 
substance interposed between them, termed 
the diploe; and such is the effect of this ar- 
rangement, that the blow which would frac- 
ture a continuous wall of bone has its force 
broken by the spongy, intermediate layer, and 
merely injures the outer table, leaving not un- 
frequently the inner one, which more espe- 
cially protects the brain, wholly unharmed. 
Now, such also was the arrangement in the 
scale of the Holoptychius Nobilissimus. It 
consisted of its two well-marked tables of 
solid bone, corresponding in their dermal 
character, the outer to the cuticle, the inner 
to the true skin, and the intermediate cellular 
layer to the rete mucosum; but bearing an 
unmistakable analogy also, as a mechanical 
contrivance, to the two plates and the diploe 
of the human skull. To the strengthening 
principle of the two tables, however, there 
were two other principles added. Cromwell, 
when commissioning for a new helmet, his old 
one being, as he expresses it, ‘ill set,’ ordered 
his friend to send him a ‘fluted pot, i.e., a 
helmet ridged and furrowed on the surface, 
and suited to break, by its protuberant lines, 
the force of a blow, so that the vibrations of 
the stroke would reach the body of the metal 
deadened and flat. Now, the outer table of 
the scale of the Holoptychius was a ‘ fluted 
pot.’ The alternate ridges and furrows which 
ornamented its surface served a purpose 
exactly similar with that of the flutes and 
fillets of Cromwell’s helmet.” 


But this is not all: 


“The inner table was strengthened on a 
different but not less effective principle. The 
human stomach consists of three coats; and 
two of these, the outermost or peritoneal 
coat, and the middle or muscular coat, are so 
arranged that the fibres of the one cross at 
nearly right angles those of the other. The 





nothing to be desired either in the description or 
illustration. 
159 
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violence which would tear the compact sides 
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of this important organ along the fibres of the 
outer coat, would be checked by the trans- 
verse arrangement of the fibres of the middle 
coat, and vice versa. We find the cotton 
manufacturer weaving some of his stronger 
fabrics on a similar plan ;—they also are made 
to consist of two coats; and what is techni- 
cally termed the tear of the upper is so dis- 
posed that it lies at an angle of forty-five 
degrees with the tear of the coat which lies 
underneath. Now, the inner table of the 
scale of the Holoptychius was composed, on 
this principle, of various layers or coats, ar- 
ranged the one over the other, so that the 
fibres of each lay at right angles with the, 
fibres of the others in immediate contact with 
it. In the inner table of one scale I reckon | 
nine of these alternating, variously-disposed | 
layers; so that any application of violence, | 
which, in the language of the lath-splitter, | 





As our sojourner traverses the flat, gravelly 
points of Ardersier and Fortrose, which pro- 
jecting, like moles, far into the Frith of 
Moray, narrow the intervening ferry, he pon- 
ders over the opposed theories regarding 
their formation, not without judicious criti- 
cism. There is, however, another mode of 
accounting for the origin of these long, de- 
trital promontories which he is not in the 
least disposed to criticise. 


“They were constructed, says tradition, 
through the agency of the arch-wizard Michael 
Scott. Michael had called up the hosts of 
Faery to erect the cathedral of Elgin and 
the chanonry kirk of Fortrose, which they 
completed from foundation to ridge, each in 
a single night,—committing, in their hurry, 
merely the slight mistake of locating the 


would run lengthwise along the grain of four | building intended for Elgin in Fortrose, and 


of them, would be checked by the cross grain 
in five. In other words, the line of the tear 
in five of the layers was ranged at right 


to secure the greatest possible amount of 


angles with the line of the ¢ear in four. | 
There were thus in a single scale, in order | 


that intended for Fortrose in Elgin; but, 
their work over and done, and when the 
magician had no further use for them, they 
absolutely refused to be laid; and, like a 
posse of Irish laborers thrown out of a job, 
came thronging round him, clamoring for 


strength,—and who can say what other pur- more employment. Fearing lest he should 


poses may have been secured besides >—three 
distinct principles embodied,—the principle of 
the two tables and diploe of the human skull, 


ib 





e torn in pieces,—a catastrophe which has 
not unfrequently happened in such circum- 
stances in the olden time, and of which those 
recent philanthropists who engage themselves 





—the principle of the variously arranged coats ; 

of the human stomach,—and the principle of | ™ finding work for the unemployed may 
Oliver Cromwell’s ‘fluted pot.’ There have | have perhaps entertained some little dread in 
been elaborate treatises written on those ornate | OUr own days,—he got rid of them for the 
flooring-tiles of the classical and middle ages, | time by setting them off in a body to run a 


that are occasionally dug up by the antiquary | 
amid monastic ruins, or on the sites of old| 
Roman stations. But did any of them ever 


mound across the Moray Frith from Fortrose 
to Ardersier. Toiling hard in the evening of 
a moonlight night, they had proceeded greatly 





tell a story half so instructive or so strange as | More than two-thirds towards the completion 
that told by the incalculably more ancient | Of the undertaking, when a luckless High- 
ganoid diles of the Paleozoic and Secondary | lander passing by bade God-speed the work, 


periods ? ” 

Such: ancients of the Old Red were fish, | 
and no mistake, every fin and scale of ’em; 
but some forms of a later date, though still 
of most remote antiquity, arid especially where 
teeth or fragments of skull are the only re- 
mains, may have been degraded by their de- 
scribers. Witness the mesozoic Placodus of 
the Muschelkalk, which M. Agassiz very par- 
donably treated as a fish, but which Professor 
Owen, who has a way of putting the right 
thing in the right place, has elevated to its 
proper reptilian rank. If you want to know 
the best way of constructing a shell-mill, look 
in the forthcoming part of Phil. Trans. for 
the admirable description and illustration of 
this old conchylio-crusher.* 





* Mr. Erxleben’s happy pencil has been particu- 
larly successful on this occasion. 


and, by thus breaking the charm, arrested at 
once and forever the construction of the 
mound, and saved the navigation of Inver- 
ness.” 

Auld Michael, if he had any grace, must 
have thanked Donald for a good deliverance. 
The wizard was not without other experience 
that it is easier to raise a devil than to dis 
miss him. Michael was under the necessity 
of finding employment for the Demon who, 
at his bidding, had 
“ —cleft Eildon Hills in three, 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone ;” 
but each of these feats was accomplished in a 
single night, and he was hard put to it by the 
troublesome customer that only required two 
nights to finish two such works, At last the 
taskmaster conquered the indefatigable spirit 
by employing him in the manufacture of 
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ropes of sea-sand—a task as endless and. 
hopeless as her Majesty’s Prime Minister 
must find it to give coherence to the loose 
particles which keep him in place if not in 
power. 

You will find at p. 251 a Banffshire ghost- 
story—well authenticated, of course—and we 
only wish its length would suit our limits ; 
but here is a shorter tradition, which will also 
convince you that the narrator, if he had 
turned his hand to romance, would probably 
have taken as high rank as has been reached 
by many of those who have achieved success 
in that department — higher, indeed, than 
some. The scene lies in a dell of the well- 
discussed boulder clay lying westward of 
‘Cromarty. A few hundred yards from the 
opening of this dell is a wooded inflection of 
the bank, formed by the old coast line, in 
which stood, some two centuries ago, a meal 
mill, with the cottage of the miller. The 
upper anchoring place of the bay lies nearly 
opposite the inflection :— 


“ A shipmaster, who had moored his vessel 
in this part of the roadstead, some time in 
the latter days of the first Charles, was one 
fine evening sitting alone on deck, awaiting 
the return of his seamen, who had gone 
ashore, and amusing himself in watching the 
lights that twinkled from the scattered farm- 
houses, and in listening, in the extreme stillness 
of the calm, to the distant lowing of cattle or 
the abrupt bark of the herdsman’s dog. As 
the hour wore later, the sounds ceased, and the 
lights disappeared,—all but one solitary taper, 
that twinkled from the window of the miller’s 
cottage. At length, however, it also disap- 
peared, and all was dark around the shores of 
the bay, as a belt of black velvet. Suddenly a 
hissing noise was heard overhead ; the ship- 
master looked up, and saw what seemed to be 
one of those meteors known as falling stars, 
slanting athwart the heavens in the direction of 
the cottage, and increasing in size and bril- 
lianey as it neared the earth, until the wooded 
ridge and the shore could be seen as dis- 
tinetly from the ship-deck as by day. A dog 
howled piteously from one of the outhouses, 
an owl whooped from the wood. The meteor 


‘descended until it almost touched the roof, 


when a cock crew from within ; its progress 
seemed instantly arrested; it stood still, rose 
about the height of a ship’s mast, and then 
began again to descend. The cock crew a 
second time; it rose as before; and, after 
Mounting considerably higher than at first, 
again sank in the line of the cottage, to be 
again arrested by the crowing of the cock. 
It mounted yet a third time, rising higher 
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still; and, in its last descent, had almost 
touched the roof, when the faint clap of wings 
was heard as if whispered over the water, 
followed by a still louder note of defiance 
from the cock. The meteor rose with a 
bound, and, continuing to ascend until it 
seemed lost among the stars, did not again 
appear. Next night, however, at the same 
hour, the same scene was repeated in all its 
circumstances: the meteor descended, the 
dog howled, the owl whooped, the cock crew. 
On the following morning the shipmaster- 
visited the miller’s, and, curious to ascertain 
how the cottage would fare when the cock 
was away, he purchased the bird; and, sail- 
ing from the bay before nightfall, did not 
return until about a month after. 

“ On his voyage inwards, he had no sooner 
doubled an intervening headland, than he 
stepped forward to the bows to take a peep 
at the cottage: it had vanished. As he ap- 
proached the anchoring ground, he could dis- 
cern a heap of blackened stones occupying 
the place i it had stood; and he was in- 
formed on going ashore, that it had been 
burnt to the ground, no one knew how, on 
the very night he had quitted the bay. He 
had it re-built and furnished, says the story, 
deeming himself what one of the old school- 
men would perhaps term the occasional 
cause of the disaster. He also returned the 
cock,—probably a not less important benefit, 
—and no after accident befel the cottage. 
About fifteen years ago there was a human 
skeleton dug up near the scene of the tradi- 
tion, with the skull, and the bones of the legs 
and feet, lying close together, as if the body 
had been huddled up twofold in a hole; and 
this discovery led to that of the story, which, 
though at one time often repeated and exten- 
sively believed, had been suffered to sleep in 
the memories of a few elderly people for 
nearly sixty years.” 

It is all very well to talk of occasional 
cause, but the skipper’s conscience, if he had 
any, must have pricked him a little when he 
saw the blackened ruins. The restoration of 
the cottage and the return of the cock after 
the mischief was done in its absence, formed 
but a poor recompense for the abstraction of 
the sentinel that kept the enemy at bay. 

Such cantrips are fast fading before the 
cups that cheer but not inebriate :— 


“¢ How do you account,’ said a north coun- 
try minister of the last age (the late Rev. 
Mr. M’Bean of Alves) to a sagacious old 
elder of his Session, ‘ for the almost total dis- 
appearance of the ghosts and fairies that used 
to be so common in your young days?’ ‘Tak’ 
my word for’t, minister,’ replied the shrewd 
old man, ‘ it’s a’ owing to the tea; when the 
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tea cam in, the ghaists an’ fairies gaed out. 
Weel do I mind when at a’ our neebourly 
meetings,—bridals, christenings, lyke-wakes, 
an’ the like-—we entertained ane anither wi’ 
rich, nappy ale; an’ whan the verra dowiest 
o’ us used to get warm i’ the face, an’ a little 
confused in the head, an’ weel fit to see 
amaist ony thing whan on the muirs on our 
way hame. But the tea has put out the 
nappy; an’ I have remarked, that by losing 
the nappy we lost baith ghaists an’ fairies.’” 

One goblin, however, is said still to linger 
in Skye, haunting a flat, dingy valley, whose 
dreary interior is covered with mosses and 
studded with inky pools, dimpled with count- 
less eddies by myriads of small quick-glanc- 
ing trout. This goblin resembles, in some 
sort, the Urisk or Satyr of the steep and ro- 
mantic hollow in the mountain which over- 
hangs the south-eastern extremity of Loch 
Katrine, but the Skye “ Lubbar fiend ”— 
Luidag, as he is called—has but one leg, 
terminating in a cloven-foot. If he have 
but one leg, he has two stout arms, with hard 
and heavy fists at the end of them to pummel 
the benighted traveller as he struggles through 
the bogs and tarns of the dangerous valley 
where Luidag makes night hideous. The 
spectre may be seen, we are told, at the close 
of evening hopping vigorously among the 
distant bogs, “ like a felt ball on its electric 
platform ;” nay, an occasional glimpse of the 
fearful form may be caught even by day, 
when the mist lies thick in the hollows. 

But if John Chinaman’s tea—or what does 
duty for it—have helped to dissolve the close 
connection that existed between the more 
ghostly spirits of the country and its distilled 
ones, and 

“« —to drive the devils from the land 
To their infernal home ; ” 
Scotland is still deformed and disgraced by 
more shocking objects. Hugh Miller was 
not wanting in patriotism—no Scotchman is 
—but he speaks in terms which do honor to 
his heart and his head of the North British 
method of relieving the aged poor by giving 
them next to nothing. The sun had got as 
low upon the hills, and the ravine had grown 
as dark, as when, so long before, the Lady of 
Balconie took her last walk along the sides 
of Auldgrande, and he had struck up for a 
little alpine bridge of a few undressed logs 
which had been thrown across the chasm, at 
the height of a hundred and thirty feet over 
the water, when, as he passed through the 
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thick underwood, he startled a strange-look- 
ing apparition in one of the open spaces be- 
side the gulf where the blaeberries had greatly 
abounded in their season. 


“Tt was that of an extremely old woman, 
cadaverously pale and miserable looking, with 
dotage glistening in her inexpressive, rheum- 
distilling eyes, and attired in a blue cloak, 
that had been homely when at its best, and 
was now exceedingly tattered. She had been 

oking with her crutch among the bushes, as 
if looking for berries; but my approach had 
alarmed her; and she stood muttering in 
Gaelic what seemed, from the tones and the 
repetition, to be a few deprecatory sentences, 
I addressed her in English, and inquired what 
could have brought to a place so wild and 
lonely, one so feeble and helpless. ‘ Poor, 
object!’ she muttered in reply,— poor ob- 
ject !—very hungry ;’ but her scanty English 
could carry her no further. I slipped into 
her hand a small piece of silver, for which 
she overwhelmed me with thanks and bless- 
ings ; and, bringing her to one of the broader 
avenues, traversed by a road which leads out 
of the wood, I saw her fairly entered upon the 
path in the right direction, and then, retracin 
my steps, crossed the log-bridge. The ol 
woman,—little, I should suppose from her ap- 
pearance, under ninety,—was, I doubt not, 
one of our ill-provided Highland paupers, that 
starve under a law which, while it has dried 
up the genial streams of voluntary charity in 
the country, and presses hard upon the means 
of the humbler classes, alleviates little, if at 
all, the sufferings of the extreme poor. Amid 
present suffering and privation 0 had ap- 
parently mingled in her dotage some dream 
of early enjoyment,—a dream of the days 
when she hail plucked berries, a little herd- 
girl, on the banks of the Auldgrande ; and 
the vision seemed to have sent her out, far 
advanced in her second childhood, to poke 
among the bushes with her crutch.” 


If our lofty Caledonian brethren, who are 
continually complaining of imaginary disre- 
spect and neglect, thought a little less of the 
pride of heraldry and a little more of such 
objects as good Hugh Miller startled and re- 
lieved, it would be none the worse for both 
parties. 

The Highland chieftain who conversed with 
a boulder stone, and told to it the story which 
he had sworn never to tell to man, could not 
have related any thing more marvellous, than 
the stone, could it have spoken, might have 
told to him. Give that huge boulder the 
Clach Malloch memory and utterance, and 





what a tale might it tell of events geological 
and historical from the time of its formation 
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to its rest on the extreme line of ebb where 
it now stands, At the base of this “ accursed 
stone,” whereon a boat—so says tradition— 
was wrecked and the whole crew drowned, 
you may still find varieties of “ dead-man’s 
hand.” * 

But we must shorten sail, and leave these 
fascinating scenes, the last, alas! which the 
gifted head and hand, now cold and even as 
the clod of the valley, will cause to live in de- 
scription. Easy would it have been for us to 
lay before you a condensed analysis of these 
works ; but, in mercy to you and in justice to 
him who is gone, we have brightened the 
pages with Hugh Miller’s words, and inflicted 
on you as few as possible of our own. 

It was not to be expected that a mind so 
turned to science and religion as Miller’s was, 
should steer clear of the rock on which so 
many scientific and religious adventurers have 
gone to pieces; and he has, especially in his 
Testimony, pursued the bearing of geology 
on the most sacred of all subjects with some 
ardor, and as little stumbling as might be on 
such dangerous ground. - But the holy volume 
was given to man as a great religious and 
moral guide, and not to teach astronomy, 
geology, or any other ology except theology. 
The antics of minds of no common order when 
directed to explanation, and an attempt to 
make science fit the Mosaic account of crea- 
tion, would be ludicrous, if the consequent 
mischief and the nature of the subject did not 
forbid any thing like levity. 

Those who throw science overboard are 
little less absurd. Turn to the eloquent but 
romantic pages of the author of Malek Adel 
and of the Genie du Christianisme, and read 
how the Creator made this beautiful world— 
this earth as it now exists, with all its plants 
and animals; how the oaks piercing the pro- 
lifie soil rose bearing, at once; the old nests of 
ravens and the new “ posterité” of doves. 
Worm, chrysalis, and butterfly, the insect 
crept on the herbage, hung its golden cocoon 
in the forests, or trembled in the air : 

“Labeille, qui pourtant n’avoit vécu qu’un 

matin, comptoit déja son ambrosie par géné- 

rations de fleurs. Il faut croire que la brebis 
n’étoit pas sans son agneau, la fauvette sans 
ses petits ; que les buissons cachaient des ros- 
signols étonnés de chanter leurs premiers airs, 


‘incidents cry aloud for notice. 
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en échauffant les fragiles espérances de leurs 
premiéres voluptés.” * 


All this, be it remembered, “ sans doute.” 

Shut up your Paley, therefore, if you would 
see through the spectacles of Chateaubriand, 
but before you do so, recollect that a trilobite, 
or a fish of the Old Red—forms utterly ex- 
tinct-—bear upon them marks of design as 
patent as the raven, the dove, the insect, or 
any other living thing that daily moves before 
us, 

If a little learning is a dangerous thing, a 
little geological learning is a most perilous 
thing; and we would humbly but earnestly 
warn you against the glimmering of false 
lights. Geology is not to be learned without 
long labor, but books containing more sciolism 
than science, and purporting to make all 
smooth in dealing with this more than vital 
question, are on the increase. 

True it is that, to use Miller’s impressive 
words, there are no sermons that seem stranger 
or more impressive to one who has acquired 
just a little of the language in which they are 
preached, than those which, according to the 
poet, are to be found in stones: a bit of frac- 
tured slate, embedded among a mass of 
rounded pebbles, proves voluble with idea of 
a kind almost too large for the mind of man 
to grasp. 

If you would pursue this subject to your 
profit, read, mark, and inwardly digest the 
admirable paper t in the Cambridge Essays 
of last year. You will there see how a pene- 
trating and well stored mind, trained in the 
school of the exact science, can deal with this 
difficult theme. 

And now we must, unwillingly, lay down 
the amusing and instructive posthumous book, 
of which this sketch will give you but a very 
imperfect idea, albeit we had much more to 
say, and though most interesting and novel 
While we 
write, intelligence has arrived that a fossil 
man has been found at Maestricht, where the 
Mosasaurus saved the part of the town which 
enshrined it from the French cannon. ‘This 
discovery of an alleged anthropolite may leave 
things as they were, but it may also open a 
new chapter in the stone book which the 
lamented Hugh Miller interpreted so well. 





* Lobularia digitata. 


* Genie du Christianisme. 
t Geology. By William Hopkins, M.A., F.R.S. 
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From The National Magazine. 
LONGFELLOWS NEW POEMS.* 

A NEW poem from Professor Longfellow is 
an announcement sufficient in these days to 
kindle expectation and awaken attention in 
all in whom “the ancient spirit is not dead,” 
and who hear ancestral voices in secluded 
places, and living whispers in the breathing 
airs. There are yet not a few quick souls who 
are susceptible of poetic sympathy, and believe 
in the universal inspiration. Some one has 
said that man is a religious animal; it is 
equally true that he is a poetical one. Does 
he manifest his being, as the philosophers tell 
us, by its act? Then he is a poet, as a doer, 
or maker ; and every such essential revelation 
of the humanity is in its nature creative. 
This is, indeed, deriving the pbetic inspiration 
from the fountain of all inspiration—in the 
Divine ;—but for this very reason is such an 
affirmation (mystical as it may appear to pro- 
saic apprehension) the very fittest prelude to 
any consideration of Longfellow’s genius. 
Turn to any one of his works, whether his 
Evangeline, Voices of the Night, The Golden 
Legend, or The Song of Hiawatha, it is the 
religious sentiment that forms the pervading 
motive, that initiates the strain, and lives -in 
every line. The spirit of piety animates his 
numbers, and underlies every versicle. Poetry 
with Longfellow is the appropriate expression 
of devotion—it is the music of praise and 
prayer, all directed to the “glory of God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and goodwill 
towards men.” We cherish no wonder, there- 
fore, when we find that the theme and argu- 
ment of his last work is connected with the 
Puritan morality and the labors of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in America. The subject fits the 
style of the poet, and is besides of that na- 
tional interest which should mark American 
poetry with a native character, and suggest 
an originality in the treatment, as well as a 
speciality in the topics which it is evoked to 
illustrate, interpret, and elevate, by the force 
of the imagination, the play of the fancy, and 
the ardor of passion. 

The title of the new poem is The Courtship 
of Miles Standish. Who is Miles Standish ? 
The descendant of an old Lancashire house, 
that has done public service in its time. One 
of its members fought at the battle of Agin- 
court, one had a hand in wounding poor Wat 


* The Courtship Wi, Miles Standish, and other 
Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Lon- 
don: W. Kent & Co. 1858. ‘ 
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Tyler, and one, in his character of bishop, 
stood by Queen Catherine and resisted her 
divorce. Miles Standish, the hero of the 
poem, was one of the Elizabethan men—the 
greatest in the national register of great men 
—and was one of the soldiers sent by the 
Maiden Queen to assist the Dutch in their 
struggle for independence. Ultimately, he 
left Leyden for America. “In Holland,” 
says Longfellow, “he had learned to admire 
the devotedness and moral grendeur of the 
Puritans: Though he never joined their 
church, he was the staunch friend and sworn 
defender of that little band of heroic men 
and women who landed from the ‘ May 
Flower’ in New England in the year 1620.” 
The colony of Weymouth was saved by his 
courage and wisdom. He was twice married. 
Among the traditions connected with his 
memory is one that, after the death of his 
first wife, he employed the friendly services of 
his young friend, John Alden, to pay court in 
his name to a fair lady, who, however, fell in 
love with his ambassador. Priscilla Mullins 
became the wife of John Alden. We are 
gratified to learn that the old rough captain 
was enabled to solace himself for his disap- 
pointment by a certain Barbara Somebody, 
who had strength of mind sufficient not to 
reject “the hand of one of the greatest and 
noblest men whom Providence ever raised up 
to fight the battle of Liberty in the Old 
World, and to lay the social foundation of the 
New.” 
Such is the simple argument of the poem. 
It is in hexameters, and recalls the Lvange- 
line in more than one particular. Nine is the 
mystic number of the parts into which the 
poem is divided; and verily, from the success 
of the experiment, we are disposed to believe 
that there is virtue in the nonad. 
Take first the picture of the hero: 
“In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the 
land of the Pilgrims, 
To and fro in a room of his simple and _primi- 
tive dwelling, 
Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordo- 
van leather, 
Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish, the 
Puritan Captain. 
Buried in thought he seemed, with his hands be- 
hind him, and pausing 
Ever and anon to behold his glittering weapons 
of warfare, 
Hanging in shining array along the walls of the 
chamber,— 


Cutlass and corslet of steel, and his trusty sword 
of Damascus, 














Curved at the point, and inscribed with its mys- 
tical Arabic sentence, 

While underneath, in a corner, were fowling- 
piece, musket, and matchlock. 

Short of stature he was, but strongly built and 
athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with mus- 
cles and sinews of iron; 

Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet 
beard was already 

Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges some- 
times in November. 

Near him was seated John Alden, his friend and 
household companion, 

Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine 
by the window ; 

Fair-haired; azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon 
complexion, 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty 
thereof, as the captives 

Whom St. Gregory saw, and exclaimed, ‘ Not 
Angles but Angels.’ 

Youngest of all was he of the men who came in 
the ‘May Flower.’ ” 


We have already anticipated the story that 
follows this introduction. We have fortu- 
nately only to engage with the treatment. 
In reference to this point, we find a bit of ar- 
tistic dealing which is eminently instructive : 


“ Nothing was heard in the room but the hur- 

rying pen of the stripling, 

Or an occasional sigh from the laboring heart of 
the Captain, 

Reading the marvellous words and achievements 
of Julius Cesar. 

After a while he exclaimed, as he smote with 
his hand, palm downwards, 

Heavily on the page: ‘A wonderful man was 
this Cesar ! 

You are a writer, and Iam a fighter, but here 
is a fellow 

Who could both write and fight, and in both 
was equally skilful !’ 

* * * * 

‘Now, do you know what he did on a certain 
occasion in Flanders, 

When the rear-guard of his army retreated, the 
front giving way too, 

And the immortal Twelfth Legion was crowded 
so closely together 

There was no room for their'swords? Why, he 
siezed a shield from a soldier, 

Put himself straight at the head of his troops, 
and commanded the captains, 

Calling on each by his name, to order forward 
the ensigns ; 

Then to widen the ranks, and give more room 
for their weapons ; 

So he _ the day, the battle of something-or- 
other. 

That’s what I always say ; if you wish a thing 
to be well done, 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it 
to others.’ ” 


This golden rule John Alden rightiy re- 
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woo the maiden Priscilla by proxy. But 
Miles Standish overrules the objection. 


“« Truly the maxim is good, gnd I do not 
mean to gainsay it ; 

But we must use it discreetly ; and not waste 

powder for nothing. 

Now, as I said before, I was never a maker of 

phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress, and summon the 

place to surrender, 

But march up to a woman with such a proposal, 

I dare not. 

1’m not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the 

mouth of a cannon, 

But of a thundering ‘“ No!” point-blank from 

the mouth of a woman, 

That I confess I’m afraid of, nor am I ashamed 
to confess it ! 

So you must grant my request, for you are an 
elegant scholar, 

Having the graces of speech, and skill in the 
turning of phrases.’ ” 

So poor John Alden is compelled to con- 
sent, though he loves the maiden himself; 
nevertheless he does justice to his errand. 
He pleads strenuously for his friend, but the 
lady makes him understand that she prefers 
himself. 


‘** But as he warmed and glowed, in his sim- 
le and eloquent language, 

Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of 
his rival, 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes over- 
running with laughter, 

Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John ?’” 

Honestly poor John Alden relates the 
whole to the Captain; the “ caloric words ” 
thereupon uttered by the latter fill him with 
remorse, and make him feel like a traitor to 
friendship. The Captain meanwhile goes 
forth to encounter the Indians. As we are 
unable to quote from the beautiful sections 
devoted’ to this part of the subject, we may 
be permitted to bestow all the warmer com- 
mendations on them :—they are picturesque, 
lifelike, natural, and full of dramatic genius. 
The lovers soon understood one another ; but 
Miles Standish holds aloof, and at length 
causes himself to be reported as slain in bat- 
tle. This at once takes off the restraint from 
the enamored pair, and they proceed to wed. 
But be sure, at the proper time, Miles Stan- 
dish shows himself at the wedding, and 
blesses the fair couple not only with his pres- 
ence, but his pardon, his sanction, and his 
benediction. 

Nothing can be more exquisite than the 





torts on the Captain when he proposes to 


feeling of different portions of this delight- 
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ful story. Take Priscilla at her spinning- 
wheel :— 


“So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in 

the Autumn. 

Alden, who opposite sat, and was watching her 
dexterous fingers, 

As if the thread she was spinning were that of 
his life and his fortune, 

After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the 
sound of the spindle : 

‘ Truly, Priscilla,’ he said, ‘ when I see you spin- 
ning and spinning, 

Never idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful 
of others, 

Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly 
changed in a moment ; 

You are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the 
Beautiful Spinner.’ 

Here the light foot on the treadle grew swifter 
and swifter; the spindle 

Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped 
short in her fingers ; 

While the impetuous speaker, not heeding the 
nischief, continued : 

“You are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner the 
queen of Helvetia ; 

She whose story I read at a stall in the streets of 
Southampton, 

Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o’er valley and 
meadow and mountain, 

Ever was spinning her thread from a distaff fixed 
to her saddle. 

She was so thrifty and good, that her name 
passed into a proverb. 

So shall it be with your own, when the spinning- 
wheel shall no longer 

Hum in the house of the farmer, and fill its cham- 
bers with music. 

Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it 
was in their childhood, 

Praising the good old times, and the days of 
Priscilla the spinner.’ 

Straight uprose from her wheel the beautiful Pu- 
itan maiden, 

Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him 
whose praise was the sweetest, 

Drew from the reel on the table a snowy skein of 
her spinning, 

Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the flatter- 
ing phrases of ’Alden : 

‘Come you must not be idle; if I am a pattern 
for housewives, 

Show yourself equally worthy of being the model 
of husbands. 

Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it, 
ready for knitting 

Then who knows but hereafter, when fashions 
have changed, and the manners, 

Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old 
times of John Alden!’ 

Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his 

~ hands she adjusted ; 

He sitting akwardly there, with his arms ex- 
tended before him, 

She standing graceful, erect, and winding the 
thread from his fingers, 

Sometimes chiding a little his ‘clumsy manner of 





holding, 


Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentan- 
gled expertly 

Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares—for how 
could she help it ? 

Sending electrical vurills through every nerve in 
his body.” 

All this is in the true vein of pastoral beauty. 
Other smaller poems are in the volume, ex- 
pressive of different moods of mind,—medita- 
tive, passionate, legendary, sentimental, amor- 
ous, and religious. We quote two or three as 
samples. In all is the nice touch, the final 
grace of the master. On the whole, these po- 
ems are calculated to enhance even the frame 
and reputation of such a minnesinger as 
Longfellow. 

CATAWBA WINE. 


This song of mine 
Is a Song of the Vine, 
To be sung by the glowing embers 
Of wayside i inns, 
When the rain begins 
To darken the drear Novembers. 


Is it not a song 
Of the Scuppernong, 
From warm Carolinian valleys, 
Nor the Isabel 
And the Muscadel 
That bask in our garden alleys. 


Nor the red Mustang, 

Whose clusters hang 
O’er the waves of the Colorado, 

And the fiery flood 

Of whose purple blood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado. 


For richest and best 
Is the wine of the West, 
That grows by the Beautiful River, 
Whose sweet perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a benison on the giver. 


And as hollow trees 
Are the haunts of bees, 
For ever going and coming; 
So this crystal hive 
Is all alive 
With a swarming and buzzing and humming. 


Very good in its way 
Is the Verzenay, 
Or the Sillery soft and creamy ; 
But Catawba wine 
Has a taste more divine, 
More dulcet, delicious, and dreamy 


There grows no vine 

By the haunted Rhine, 
By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on island or cape, 

That bears such a grape 
As grows by the Beautiful River 


Drugged is their juice 
For foreign use, 
When shipped o’er the reeling Atlantic, 

















To rack our brains 
With the fever pains 
That have driven the Old World frantic. 


To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks, 

And after them tumble the mixer; 
For a poison malign 
Is such Borgia wine, 

Or at best but a Devil’s Elixir. 


While pure as a spring 
Is the wine I sing, 
And to praise it, one needs but name it; 
For Catawba wine 
Has need of no sign, 
No tavern-bush to proclaim it. 


And this Song of the Vine, 
This greeting of mine, 

The winds and the birds shall deliver 
To the Queen of the West, 
In her garlands dressed, 

On the banks of the Beautiful River.” 


HAUNTED HOUSES. 


All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open 
doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro, 


There are more guests at table than the hosts 
Invited ; the illuminated hall . 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 


The stranger at the fireside cannot see 

The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear ; 
He but perceives what is ; while unto me 

All that has been is visible and clear. 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors 
dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 


Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 

The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 


These perturbations, this perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
Come from the influence of an unseen star, 
An undiscovered planet in our sky. 


And as the moon from some dark gate of cloud 

Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 

Across whose trembling planks our fancies 
crowd 
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So from-the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 
O'er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 





Into the realm of mystery and night,— 





THE ROPEWALK. 


In that building, long and low, 
With its windows all a-row, 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their thread so thin 

Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 


At the end, an open door ; 
Squares of sunshine on the floor 
Light the long and dusty lane ; 
And the whirring of a wheel, 
Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
All its spokes are in my brain. 


As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and re-ascend, 

Gleam the long threads in the sun ; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter and more fine 

By the busy wheel are spun. 


Two fair maidens in a swing, 
Like white doves upon the wing, 
First before my vision pass ; 
Laughing, as their gentle hands 
Closely clasp the twisted strands, 
At their shadow on the grass. 


Then a booth of mountebanks, 
With its smell of tan and planks, 
And a girl poised high in air 
On a cord, in spangled dress, 

With a faded loveliness, 
And a weary look of care. 


Then a homestead among farms, 
And a woman with bare arms 
Drawing water from a well ; 
As the bucket mounts apace 
With it mounts her own fair face, 
As at some magician’s spell. 


Then an old man in a tower, 
Ringing loud the noontide hour, 


While the rope coils round and round, 


Like a serpent at his feet, 
And again, in swift retreat, 
Nearly lifts him from the ground. 


Then within a prison-yard, 

Faces fixed, and stern, and hard, 
Laughter and indecent mirth ; 

Ah! it is the gallows-tree ! 

Breath of Christian charity, 
Blow, and sweep it from the earth ! 


Then a schoolboy, with his kite 
Gleaming in a sky of light, 
And an eager, upward look ; 
Steeds pursued through lane and field ; 
Fowlers with their snares concealed ; 
And an angler by a brook. 


Ships rejoicing in the breeze, 
Wrecks that float o’er unknown seas, 


Anchors dragged through faithless sand ; 
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Sea-fog drifting overhead, 
And, with lessening line and lead, 
Sailors feeling for the land. 


All these scenes do I behold, 
These, and many left untold, 

In that building long and low; 
While the wheel goes round and round, 
With a drowsy, dreamy sound, 

And the spinners backward go. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD AT CAMBRIDGE. 


In the village churchyard she lies, 
Dust is in her beautiful eyes, 
No more she breathes, nor feels, nor stirs ; 
At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead, 
But their dust is white as hers. 


Was she a lady of high degree, 
So much in love with the vanity 
And foolish pomp of this world of ours ? 
Or was it Christian charity, 
And lowliness and humility, 
The richest and rarest of all dowers ? 


Who shall tell us? No one speaks ; 
No color shoots into those cheeks, 
Either of anger or of pride, 
At the rude question we have asked ; 
Nor will the mystery be unmasked 
By those who are sleeping at her side. 


Hereafter ?—And do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that Book 
To find her failings, faults, and errors % 
Ah, you will then have other cares, 
In your own shortcomings and despairs, 
In your own secret sins and terrors ! 





Encuisu Sroxen.—A correspondent of the 
“ Atheneum ” gives some curious extract from 
“ The New Guide of the Conversation in Por- 
tuguese and English,” by J. da Fouseca and P. 
Carolino. The English of this volume is won- 
derful, although the authors seem to have taken 
some pains with it. ‘ We did put a great vari- 
ety new expressions to english and portuguese 
idioms: without to attach ourselves (as make 
some others) almost at a literal translation.” 
Then M. da Fouseca proceeds to business; and 
(for instance) thus raves about housekeeping : 
“T don’t know what i won’t with they servants. 
Anciently i had some servants who were divine 
my thought. All things were cleanly hold one 
may look on the furnitures now as you see. I 
tell the same, it is not more some good servants. 
Any one take care to sweep neither to make fire 
at what i may be up.” He goes out hunting 
and yells, ‘‘ Look a hare who run! do let him 
to pursue for the hounds! it goes one’s self in 
the ploughed land. Here that it rouse. Let 
aim at it! let make fire him! Me! i have 
failed it: my gun have miss fire.” “It delays 
me to eat some wal nutskernels; take care not 
leave to pass the season.” “ Be tranquil, i 
shall throw you any nuts during the shell is 
green yet.” “ The artichoks grow its?” “I 
have a particular care of its, because i know 
you like the bottoms.” He entwines his con- 
versation with anecdotes, as thus: — “ Two 
friends who from long they not were seen meet 
one’s selves for hazard. ‘ How is thou ?’ told 
one of the two. ‘ No very well,’ told the other ; 
‘and i am married: from that i saw thee.’ 
‘Good news.’ ‘ Not quit, because i had married 
with a bad woman.’ ‘So much worse.’ ‘ Not 
so much deal worse: because her dower was 
from two thousand lewis.’ ‘Well that com- 


fort.’ ‘Not absolutely; why i had emploied 
this sum for to buy some muttons, which are all 
deads of the rot.’ ‘ That is indeed very sorry.’ 
‘Not so sorry, because the selling of hers hide 
have bring me above the price of the muttons.’ 
‘So you are then indemnified?’ ‘Not quit, 
because my house where I was deposed my 
money, finish to be consumed of. the flames.’ 
‘Oh, here is a great misfortune.’ ‘Not so great 
nor I either, because my wife and my house are 
burned together.’” The next story is hard to 
understand :—‘“ A man one’s was presentéd at 
a magistrate which had a considerable library. 
‘What you make?’ beg him the magistrate. 
‘I do some books,’ he was answered. ‘ But any 
of your books i did not see its.’ ‘1 believe it 
80,’ was answered the author: ‘i make nothing 
for Paris. From of my books is imprinted, i 
send the edition for America; i dont compose 
what for the colonies.’””—Is not this English 
made easy for the Portuguese student ? 


MARRIAGE. ; 
THERE are smiles and tears in that gathering 
band, 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling 
hand. 
What trying thoughts in the bosom swell, 
As the bride bids parents and home farewell ! 
Kneel down by the side of the tearful fair, 
And strengthen the perilous hour with prayer. 
—Henry Ware, Jr. 








Tue Styzre or a Lapy.—A Countryman, 
who witnessed a lady lifting up her dress, ex- 
claimed, upon beholding the numerous tiers of 
hoops that encircled her petticoat in the shape of 
Crinoline, “ Well, may I be danged, if she 
arn’t got a five-barred gate wropped round her.” 
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From Chambers's Journal. 
LOVE IN THE CLOUDS. 

“ AND this is the fellow that wants to marry 
my daughter! A pretty fool I should be to 
give Annie to a coward like him!” So 
shouted honest Master Joss, the sacristan of 
the cathedral of Vienna, as he stood in the 
public room of the “Adam and Eve” inn, 
and looked after the angry, retreating figure 
of Master Ottkar, the head-mason. 

As he spoke, an honest young gardener, 
named Gabriel, entered; and for a moment 
the youth’s handsome face flushed high, as he 
thought the sacristan’s words were directed at 
him. For it was the old, old story. Gabriel 
and Annie had played together and loved 
each other before they knew the meaning of 
the word love; and when, a few months be- 
fore, they had found it out, and Gabriel pro- 
posed to make Annie his wife, her father re- 
jected him with scorn. The young gardener 
had little to offer besides an honest heart and 
a pair of industrious hands, while Master 
Ottkar, the mason, had both houses and 
money. To him, then, sorely against her 
will, was the pretty Annie promised ; and 
poor Gabriel kept away from the sacristan’s 
pleasant cottage, manfully endeavoring to 
root out his love while exterminating the 
weeds in his garden. But somehow it hap- 
pened that, although the docks and thistles 
withered and died, that other pertinacious 
plant, clinging and twining like the wild con- 
volvulus, grew and flourished, nurtured, per- 
chance, by an occasional distant glimpse of 
sweet Annie’s pale cheek and drooping form. 

So matters stood, when one day, as Gabriel 
was passing through a crowded street, a neigh- 
bor hailed him : 

“ Great news, my boy! glorious news! Our 
Leopold has been chosen emperor at Frank- 
fort. Long live the House of Austria! He 
is to make his triumphal entry here in a day 
or two. Come with me to the ‘Adam and 
Eve,’ and we will drink his health, and hear 
all about it.” 

In spite of his dejection, Gabriel would 
have been no true son of Vienna if he had re- 
fused this invitation; and waving his cap in 
sympathy with his comrade’s enthusiasm, he 
hastened with him to the inn. 

We have already seen how the unexpected 
appearance and more unexpected words of 
Master Joss met him on his entrance. In 
the height of his indignation, the sacristan 





did not observe Gabriel, and continued in the 
same tone: . 

“T declare, I’d give this moment full and 
free permission to woo and win my daughter 
to any honest young fellow who would wave 
the banner in my stead—ay, and think her 
well rid of that cowardly mason.” 

From time immemorial, it had been the 
custom in Vienna, whenever the emperor 
made a triumphal entry, for the sacristan of 
the cathedral to stand on the very pinnacle of 
the highest tower, and wave a banner while 
the procession passed. But Master Joss was . 
old, stiff, and rheumatic, and such an exploit 
would have been quite as much out of his line 
as dancing on a tight-rope. It was therefore 
needful for him to provide a substitute; and 
it never occurred to him that his intended 
son-in-law, who professed such devotion to his 
interests, and whose daily occupation obliged 
him to climb dizzy heights, and stand on 
slender scaffolding, could possibly object to 
take his place. 

What, then, was his chagrin and indigna- 
tion when, on broaching the matter that af- 
ternoon to Master Ottkar, he was met by a 
flat and not over-courteous refusal! The old 
man made a‘hasty retort; words ran high, 
and the parting volley, levelled at the retreat- 
ing mason, we have already reported. 

“ Would you, dear Master Joss, would you 
indeed do so? Then, with the help of Provi- 
dence, I'll wave the banner for you as long 
as you please from the top of St. Stephen’s 
tower.” 

“ You, Gabriel ?” said the old man, looking 
at him as kindly as he was wont to do in 
former days. “My poor boy! you never 
could do it; you, a gardener, who never has 
had any practice in climbing.” 

“Ah, now you want to draw back from 
your word!” exclaimed the youth, reddening. 
“ My head is steady enough; and if my heart 
is heavy, why, it was you who made it so. 
Never mind, Master Joss. Only promise me, 
on the word of an honest man, that you'll not 
interfere any more with Annie’s free choice, 
and you may depend on seeing the banner of 
our emperor, whom may Heaven long pre- 
serve ! wave gloriously on the old pinnacle.” 

“I will, my brave lad; I do promise, in the 
presence of all these honest folks, that Annie 
shall be yours!” said the sacristan, grasping 
Gabriel’s hand with one of his, while he wiped 
his eyes with the back of the other. 
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* One thing I have to ask you,” said the 
young man, “that you will keep this matter 
«secret from Annie. She’d never consent; 
she’d say I was tempting Providence; and 
who knows whether the thought of her dis- 
pleasure might not make my head turn giddy, 
just when I want it to be most firm and col- 
lected.” 

“No fear of her knowing it, for I have sent 
her on a visit to her aunt two or three miles 
in the country.” 

“And why did you send her from home, 
Master Joss ?” 

“ Because the sight of her pale face and 
weeping eyes troubled me; because I was 
vexed with her ; because, to tell you the truth 
Iwas vexed with myself. Gabriel, I was a 
hard-hearted old fool, I see itnow. And I 
was very near destroying the happiness of 
my only remaining child; for my poor boy 
Arnold, your old friend and school-fellow, 
Gabriel, has been for years in foreign parts, 
and we don’t know what has. become of 
him. But now, please God, Annie at least 
will be happy, and you shall marry her, my 
lad, as soon after the day of the procession 
as you and she please. There’s my hand on 
it.” 

There was not a happier man that evening 
within the precincts of Vienna than Gabriel 
the gardener, although he well knew that he 
was attempting a most perilous enterprise, 
and one as likely as not to result in his-death. 
He made all necessary arrangements in case 
of that event, especially in reference to the 
comfort of an only sister who lived with him, 
and whom he was ®areful to keep in ignorance 
of his intended venture. This done, he re- 
signed himself to dream all night of tumbling 
from terrific heights, and all day of his ap- 
proaching happiness. Meanwhile, Ottkar 
swallowed his chagrin as he best might, and 
kept aloof from Master Joss; but he might 
have been seen holding frequent and secret 
communications with Lawrence, a man who 
assisted the sacristan in the care of th 
church. 

The day of the young emperor’s triumphal 
entry arrived. He was not expected to reach 
Vienna before evening; and at the appointed 
hour the sacristan embraced Gabriel, and, 
giving him the banner of the House of Aus- 
tria, gorgeously embroidered, said: “Now, 
my boy, up in God’s name! Follow Law- 
rence ; he’ll guide you safely to the top of the 





spire, and afterwards assist you in coming 
down.” 

Five hundred and fifty steps to the top of 
the tower! Mere child’s play—the young 
gardener flew up them with a joyous step. 
Then came two hundred wooden stairs over 
the clock-tower and belfry; then five steep 
ladders up the narrow pinnacle. Courage! 
A few more bold steps—half an hour of peril, 
—then triumph, reward, the priest’s blessing, 
and the joyful “ Yes!” before the altar. Ah, 
how heavy was the banner to drag upwards— 
how dark the strait, stony shaft! Hold 
there is the trap-door. Lawrence, and an as- 
sistant who accompanied him, pushed Gabriel 
through. 

“That’s it!” cried Lawrence ; “ you'll see 
the iron steps and the clamps to hold on by 
outside—only keep your head steady. When 
tis your time to come down, hail us, and we'll 
throw you a rope-ladder with hooks. Fare- 
well!” As he said these words, Gabriel had 
passed through the trap-door, and with feet 
and hands clinging to the slender iron pro- 
jections, felt himself hanging over a tremen- 
dous precipice, while the cold evening breeze 
ruffied his hair. He had still, burdened as 
he was with the banner, to steady himself on 
a part of the spire sculptured in the simili- 
tude of a rose, and then, after two or three 
daring steps still higher, to bestride the very 
pinnacle, and wave his gay gold flag. 

“ May God be merciful to me!” sighed the 
the poor lad, as glancing downward on the 
busy streets, lying so far beneath, the whole 
extent of his danger flashed upon him. He 
felt so lone.y, so utterly forsaken in that des- 
ert of the upper air, and the cruel wind 
strove with him, and struggled to wrest the 
heavy banner from his hand. “ Annie, An- 
nie, ‘tis for thee!” he murmured, and the 
sound of that sweet name nerved him to en- 
durance. He wound his left arm firmly 
round the iron bar which supported the golden 
star, surmounted by a crescent, that served as 
a weathercock, and with the right waved the 
flag, which flapped and rustled like the wing 
of some mighty bird of prey. The sky—how 
near it seemed—grew dark above his head, 
and the lights and bonfires glanced upwards 
from the great city below. But the cries of 
rejoicing came faintly on his ear, until one 
long-continued shout, ming!ed with the sound 
of drums and trumpets, announced the ap- 
proach of Leopold. 
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“ Huzza! huzza! long: live the emperor!” 
shouted Gabriel, and waved his banner proudly. 
But the deep€ning twilight and the dizay height 
rendered him unseen and unheard by the busy 
crowd below. 

The deep voice of the cathedral clock tolled 
the hour. 

“Now my task is ended,” said Gabriel, 
drawing a deep sigh of relief, and shivering 
in the chilly breeze. “Now I have only to 
get down and give the signal,” 

More heedfully and slowly than he had as- 
cended, he began his descent. Only once he 
looked upward to the golden star and cres- 
cent, now beginning to look colorless against 
the dark sky. 

“Ha!” said he, “ doesn’t it look now as. if 
that heathenish Turk of a crescent were nod- 
ding and wishing me an evil ‘ good-night ?’ 
Be quiet, Mohammed! ” 

A few more courageous steps landed him 
once more amid the petals of the gigantic 
sculptured rose, which offered the best, indeed 
the only coigne of vantage for his feet to rest 
on. 

He furled his banner tightly together, and 
shouted: “Hollo, Lawrence! Albert! here! 
throw me up the ladder and the hooks.” 

No answer. 

More loudly and shrilly did Gabriel reiter- 
ate the call. 

Not a word, not a stir below. 

“Holy Virgin! can they have forgotten 
me? Or have they fallen asleep?” cried the 
poor fellow aloud; and the sighing wind 
seemed to answer like a mocking demon. 

“What shall Ido? What will become of 
me?” 

Now enveloped in darkness, he dared not 
stir one hairbreadth to the right or to the left. 
A painful sensation of tightness came across 
his chest, and his soul grew bitter within 
him. 

“They have left me here of set purpose,” 
he muttered through his clenched teeth. 
“The torches below will shine on my crushed 
body.” 

Then, after a moment : 

“No, no; the sacristan could not find it in 
his heart; men born of woman could ‘not do 
it. They will come; they must come.” 

But when they did not come, and the piti- 
less darkness ‘thickened around him, so that 
he could not see his hand, his death-anguish 


“God!” he cried, “the emperor will not 
suffer such barbarity. Noble Leopold, kelp! 
One word from you would save me.” 

But the cold night-wind, blowing ominously 
around the tower, seemed to answer: 

“ Here I alone am emperor, and this is my 
domain.” 

While this was passing, two men stood 
conversing together at the corner of a dark 
street, aloof from the rejoicing crowd. 

“ Haven't I managed it well?” asked one. 

“Yes; he’ll never reach the ground alive, 
unless the sacristan ”—— 

“Ono, the old man is too busy with his 
son, who came home unexpectedly an hour 
ago. He'll never think of that fool Gabriel 
until ” 

“ Until ’tis too late. 
of Albert?” 

“ By telling him that Master Joss had un- 
dertaken to go himself, and fetch the gardener 
down. The trap-door is fast, and no one 
within call. But I think, Master Ottkar, you 
and I may as well keep out of the way till the 
fellow has dropped down, like a ripe apple 
from the stem.” 

And so the two villians took their way down 
a narrow street, and appeared no more that 
night. 

Meantime, a dark, shadowy fiend sat on 
one of the leaves of the sculptured rose, and 
hissed. in Gabriel’s ear: “ Renounce thy sal- 
vation, and I will bring thee down in safety,” 

“May God preserve me from such sin,” 
cried the poor lad, shuddering. 

“Or only promise to give me your Annie, 
and I’ll save you.” 

“ Will you hold your tongue, you wicked 
spirit ? ” 

“ Or just say that you'll make me a present 
of your first-born child, and I’ll bear you 
away as softly as if you were floating on 
down.” 

“ Avaunt, Satan! I'll have nothing to do 
with gentlemen who wear horns and a tail!” 
cried Gabriel manfully. 

The clock tolled again, and the gardener, 
aroused by the sound and vibration, perceived 
that he had been asleep. Yes, he had actu- 
ally slumbered, standing on that dizzy point, 
suspended over that fearful abyss. 

“ Am I really here?” he asked himself, as 
he awoke; “or is it all a frightful dream that 
I have had while lying in my bed?” 





How did you get rid 





grew to the pitch of insanity. 


A cold shudder passed through his frame, 
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followed by a burning heat, and he grasped 
the pinnacle with a convulsive tightness. A 
voice seemed to whisper in his ear: 

“Fool! this is death, that unknown an- 
guish which no man shall escape. Anticipate 
the moment, and throw thyself down.” 

“Must I, then, die?” murmured Gabriel, 
while the cold sweat started from his brow. 
“Must I die while life is so pleasant? O, 
Annie, Annie! pray for me; the world is so 
beautiful, and life is so sweet.” 

Then it seemed as if soft white wings floated 
above and around hjm, while a gentle voice 
whispered : 

“Awake, awake! The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand. Look up, and be com- 
forted.” 

Wrapped in the banner, whose weight 
helped to preserve his equilibrium, Gabriel 
still held on with his numbed arm, and, with 
a sensation almost of joy, watched the first 
dawn lighting up the roofs of the city. 

Far below, in: the sacristan’s dwelling, the 
old man sat, fondly clasping the hand of a 
handsome sunburnt youth, his long-lost son 
Arnold, who had sat by his side the livelong 
night, recounting the adventures which had 
befallen him in foreign lands, without either 
father or son feeling the want of sleep. 

At length Arnold said : 

“TI am longing to see Annie, father. I 
daresay she has grown a fine girl. How is 
my friend Gabriel, who used to be so fond of 
her when we were all children together ?” 

The sacristan sprang from his seat. 

“Gabriel! Holy Virgin! I had quite for- 
gotten him.” 

A rapid explanation followed. Master 
Joss and his son hastened towards the cathe- 
dral, and met Albert on their way. 

“ Where is Gabriel?” cried the sacristan. 

“JT don’t know; I have not seen him since 
he climbed through the trap-door.” 

“But who helped him down?” 

“Why, you yourself, of course,” replied 
Albert, with a look of astonishment. “ Law- 
rence told me, when we came down, that you 
had undertaken to do it.” 

“Qh, the villains, the double-dyed scoun- 
drels!| Now I understand it all,” groaned the 
old man. “Quick! Arnold, Albert! Come, 
for the love of God; look up, look up to the 
spire.” 

Arnold rushed towards the square, and his 


tances at sea, discerned through the gray, un- 
certain morning twilight something fluttering 
on the spire. : i 

“Tis he! It must be he, still living.” 

“OQ God!” cried Master Joss, “ where are 
my keys? Oh that we may not be too late.” 

The keys were found in the old man’s 
pocket; and all three, rushing through the 
cathedral-gate, darted up the stairs, the sacris- 
tan, in the dread excitement of the moment, 
moving as swiftly as his young companions. 

Albert, knowing the trick of the trap-door, 
went, through jt first. 

“Call out to him, lad!” exclaimed Master 
Joss. 

A breathless pause. 

“T hear nothing stirring,” said Albert, 
“nor can I see any thing from this. T’ll 
climb over the rose.” - 

Bravely did he surmount the perilous pro- 
jection; and after a few moments of intense 
anxiety, he reappeared at the trap-door. 

“ There certainly is a figure standing on the 
rose, but ’tisn’t Gabriel—’tis a ghost !” 

“A ghost! you dreaming dunderhead,” 
shouted Arnold. “Let me up.” And he 
began to climb with the agility of a cat. 

Presently he called out: “Come on, come 
on, as far as you can. I have him, thank 
God! But quick; time is precious.” 

Speedily and deftly they gave him aid; 
and at length, a half-unconscious figure, still 
wrapped in the banner, was brought down in 
safety. 

They bore him into the “ Adam and Eve,” 
laid him in a.warm bed, and poured by de- 
grees a little wine down his throat. Under 
this treatment, he soon recovered his con- 
sciousness, and began to thank his deliverers. 
Suddenly his eye fell on a mirror hanging on 
the wall opposite the bed, and he exclaimed: 

“Wipe the hoar-frost off my hair, and that 
yellow dust off my cheeks! ” 

In truth, his curled locks were white, his 
rosy cheeks yellow and wrinkled, and his 
bright eyes dim and sunken ; but neither dust 
nor hoar-frost was there to wipe away—that 
one night of horror had added forty years to 
his age! 

In the course of that day, numbers who had 
heard of Gabriel’s adventure crowded to the 
inn and sought to see him, but none were ad- 


| mitted save the three who sat continually by 


his bedside—his weeping young sister, the 





keen eye, accustomed to look out at great dis- 








brave Arnold, and Master Joss, the most un- 
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happy of all; for his conscience ceased not to 
say, in a voice that would be heard: “ You 
alone are the cause of all this.” By way of a 
little self-comfort, the sacristan used to ex- 
claim at intervals: “If I only had hold of 
that Lawrence! If I once had that Ottkar 
by. the throat!” But both worthies kept 
carefully out of sight; nor were they ever 
again seen in the fair city of Vienna. 

“Ah!” said Gabriel towards evening, “’tis 
all over between me and Annie. She would 
shudder at the sight of an old, wrinkled, gray- 
haired fellow like me.” 

No one answered. His sister hid her face 
on the pillow, while her bright ringlets 
mingled with his poor gray locks; and Ar- 
nold’s handsome face grew very sad as he 


_ thought~-* The poor fellow is right; there 


are few things that young girls dislike more 
than gray hairs and yellow wrinkles.” 

“T have one request to make of you all, 
dear friends,” said Gabriel, painfully raising 
himself on his couch—*do not let Annie 
know a word of this. Write to her that I am 
dead, and she’ll mind it less, I think; then 
I'll go into the forest, and let the wolves eat 
me if they will. I want to save her from 
pain.” 

“A fine way, indeed, to save Annie from 





pain !” cried a well-known voice, while a light 
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figure rushed towards the bed, and clasped 
the poor sufferer in aclose and long embrace. 
“My own true love! you were never more 
beautiful in my eyes than now. And pretend 
that you were dead! A likely story, while 
every child in Vienna is talking of nothing 
but my poor boy’s adventure. And let your- 
self be eaten by wolves! No, no, Gabriel; 
you wouldn’t treat your poor Annie so cruelly 
as that!” = 

A regular hail-storm of kisses followed ; 
and it is said—how truly I know not—that 
somehow in the general mélée Arnold’s lips 
came into wonderfully close contact with the 
rosy ones of Gabriel’s little sister. Certainly 
he was heard the next day to whisper into 
his friend’s ear: “A fair exchange is no rob- 
bery, my boy: I think if you take my sister, 
the least you can do is to give me yours.” 

It does not appear that any objection was 
made in any quarter. Love and hope proved 
wonderful physicians ; for although Gabriel’s 
hair to the end of his life remained as white 
as snow, his cheeks and eyes, ere the wedding- 
day arrived, had resumed their former tint 
and brightness. A happy man was Master 
Joss on the day that he gave his blessing to 
the two young couples—the day when Ga- 
briel’s sore-tried ‘love found its reward in the 
hand of his Annie. 





Procress aT THE ANTIPODES.—The rapid- 
ity with which Victoria has become peopled is 
almost unexampled in the history of any nation, 
vncient or modern. In 1851, its population was 
77345 persons ; in the three years which elapsed 
between the census of this date and that of 1854, 
the number of inhabitants had trebled. ‘The re- 
turns of the Immigration Office, and the official 
records of births and deaths, since the date of the 
last census in 1857, enable us to ascertain that 
the population had increased to 469,637 at the 
end of last March. In other words, the increase 
within seven years has been more than sixfold. 
The character of the distribution of the people 
is shown by the fact, that while prior to the year 
1855 there were but two corporate towns in the 
whole country, Melbourne and Geelong, that 
number has increased to twenty-one. Immigra- 
tion, as might be expected, does not swell these 
numbers so hugely as at the first; in 1852 there 
being about 94,000 immigrants, and in 1857 not 
64,000. Emigration, on the contrary, is begin- 
ning to make itself felt slightly in the increasing 
numbers who have by their industry acquired 
an independence and a sufficiency of means 


wherewith to return to their native land. In 
1851, only 2962 persons returned to the old 
world ; but in the four years ending December, 
1857, these amounted to 102,974. There are 
already five railway lines in Victoria, completed 
or in active progress. ‘The short line from Mel- 
bourne to Hobson’s Bay, with its branch-line to 
St. Kilda, is a great success, and returns a 
dividend of 14 per cent. That from Geelong is 
available for forty miles ; that, is to say, to with- 
in eight miles of Melbourne. The third line in 
connection with these two is under the direction 
of government. Contracts to the extent of 
more than three millions have been taken for the 
opening of the line to the northern gold-fields, 
as far as Castlemaine and Sandhurst, a distance 
of ninety-four miles. The fifth line, which is 
another government project, is to connect Gee- 
long and Melbourne with Ballarat, and will ex- 
tend to upwards of fifty miles. The electric 
telegraph his pushed its silent way through city 
and forest and prairie more than seven hundred 
miles, at a cost, for construction, of about.£100 
per mile.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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From The Economist, 28 Aug. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE ATLANTIC TEL- 

EGRAPH ON COMMERCIAL AND POLIT- 

ICAL AFFAIRS. 

Now that we have passed through the first 
moments of satisfaction in the success of the 
greatest and most marvellous enterprise which 
science has suggested to our modern world, it 
may he well to consider with some care the 
characteristic advantages that we have 
thereby gained, and also the nature of the cor- 
responding risks which,—small as they cer- 
tainly are when compared with the. advan- 
tages,—we shall nevertheless to some extent 
thereby incur. The special utility of tele- 
graphic communication is usually very vaguely 
conceived. In the congratulations which nat- 
urally pass freely from mouth to mouth on 
so great an occasion, we commonly hear 
many effects attributed to telegraphic commu- 
nications which it can never achieve, and some 
forgotten which are its most characteristic re- 
sults. People speak as if it were a creative 
instead of only a diffusive agency,—and for- 
get that its true effect is to distribute instan- 
taneously over the earth local facts and national 
sentiments which now travel so slowly that 
they are often misleading when they do 
reach their destination,—not in any way to al- 
ter such local facts or to ameliorate such na- 
tional dispositions as already exist. The At- 


lantic telegraph will simply render life in the 


New and Old Worlds simultaneous for all 
practical decisions of any great moment, so as 
to place at the disposal of each hemisphere all 
the data of real importance which the condi- 
, tion of the other at the same instant provides. 
Now, as far as the mere knowledge of facts 
goes, it can only be beneficial. To act on full 
and recent data must always be more advan- 
tageous than to act on insufficient or partly 
antiquated data, and were all action between 
the two worlds purely intellectual, there would 
be no counterbalancing risk of any kind to set 
off against the vast gain cf knowledge. As it 
is, we shall see that both incommercial and in 
political affairs, so far as accurate information 
alone is in question, the advantage is com- 
pletely unalloyed,—but wherever exciting and 
contagious influences either of fear or resent- 
ment are liable to be communicated, the an- 
nihilation of all delay, the result of perfect 
semultaneousness in both worlds, may involve 
additional risk rather than additional safety. 
Of course the gain is immeasurably greater 
than the fresh risk, but it is desirable to un- 
derstand clearly the exact nature of both. 
And first in commercial matters, the one 
great: gain, which it is scarcely possible to 
overrate, is in the diminished margin left for 
speculative transactions in all dealings be- 
tween Europe and America, so soon as instan- 
taneous communication is established. What- 
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ever room, indeed, there is for speculation as 
to the future tendency of prices, no knowledge 
as to the present canremove. But, of course, 
there is far more room, nay necessity for s 
ulative transactions between countries whose 
knowledge of each other’s commerce is always 
nearly a fortnight old, than there is between 
places which are kept informed up to the last 
moment. The telegraph renders the over-ac- 
cumulation of commodities in any one part of 
the world, and the kind of commercial crisis 
which arises thence, far less probable than 
before. At present it is possible for mer- 
chants to go on shipping goods to any given 
port in America where, according to the last 
mail, there was a demand for them, for twelve 
days or a fortnight after that demand has 
really ceased. Now, as soon as it is known 
in America that the demand is abating it will 
be known in England also, and some fourteen 
days’ ignorant consignment of goods, which 
could only go to cause a “ glut,” will be saved. 
The merchants of Charleston and New Or- 
leans will know the price of cotton as quoted 
on the Liverpool Stock Exchange day by day, 
—and the Manchester manufacturer will know 
the price his merchandise is fetching in New 

ork. The gain of a clear twelve days’ mu- 
tual knowledge as to the state of supply and 
demand in the markets of the Old and New 
Worlds can scarcely be exaggerated. Twelve 
days’ misdirected consignments, or perhaps 
even in some cases misdirected production, 
over so vast a surface of enterprise could not 
but have a very injurious effect in critical peri- 
ods; and the new knowledge cannot but of 
ten prevent loss, and check it where it is inev- 
itable, in a comparatively harmless stage. 
The telegraph must at least have mitigated 
a ee caused, like that of 1836-1837, by 
undue exportations of commodities to the 
United States. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible to con- 
ceive even commercial conjunctures in which 
the instantaneous eommunication we have es- 
tablished will tend rather to accumulate evil 
efiects arising from ill-informed panic, than 
to check them. As we have said, so far as 
the telegraph mérely communicates exact and 
certain details, such as the prices prevailing in 
distant places, it cannot be otherwise than 
purely beneficial. But where it spreads any 
ee feeling built up in great measure 
on a doubtful foundation of fact, the simultan- 
eous operation of such feelings in distant coun- 
tries may be much more dangerous then the 
consecutive operation which is at present the 
only possible one. Had, for instance, Deniis- 
toun’s failure last year been known in America 
at the height of the crisis there, it could not 
but have aggravated greatly the depression 
that prevailed there ; as it was, it did not reach 
America till the climax had passed. We donot, 
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however, need such an illustration to explain 
how much greater intensity would be given 
to any tumultuous panic-struck feeling by its 
simultaneous occurrence in countries so closely 
connected as England and the United States. 
At present more than three weeks must 
necessarily elapse between the crisis of misfor- 
tune in the States and the news of the effect 
that misfortune has produced on England. 
In the meantime the bake have had time to 
strengthen their position, and have, much less 
to fear than they otherwise would from runs 
caused by any causeless dread in the minds of 
depositors. But when the electric telegraph 
makes the misfortune of one country and the 
ill effects on the other simultaneous phenom- 
ena, there cannot but be much additional in- 
tensity in the excitement caused. Toa sys- 
tem organized as our banking system is, a gain 
of time to prepare for a run is every thing. 
But now, could we suppose the panic of last 
year transferred to this, all the English cor- 
respondents of American houses would at once 
begin to withdraw their accounts from the 
banks known to be largely interested in the 
fallen houses of the United States, and then 
the failures thus precipitated in England 
would instantaneously be known in and react 
on the American banks, before they could have 
had any time to strengthen their position. In 
such a panic as that of last year,—due, not to 
the over-accumulation of commodities in any 
one part of the world, but to the failure of 
American securities, and producing its great- 
est mischief through an exaggerated disposi- 
tion to discredit the resourses even of sound 
concerns,—the telegraph would, we believe, 
tend to increase dismay by concentrating it in 
both worlds into the same period of time, 
and so depriving many banks and houses of 
@the time of warning to prepare for the Eng- 
lish shock, which intervened after the Ameri- 
can crisis. 

In political affairs we may draw the same 
distinction between the characteristic influ- 
ence of the telegraph in diffusing informa- 
tion, and diffusing vehement national im- 
pulses. The former effect must always be 
advantageous,—the latter often dangerous. 
That we should have known early the charges 
which were made against us as to the sup- 
posed Cuban “ outrages,” for instance, ho 2 
have saved much needless discussion and irri- 
tation. The mere telegraphic disavowal by 
Lord Malmesbury of any instructions that 
could have warranted such proceedings, would 
have anticipated and prevented the efferves- 
cence of feeling that took place both in and 
out of the Houses of Legislature at Washing- 
ton, On the other hand, wherever the rapid 
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communication of facts should happen to be 
powerless to explain away differences of opin- 
ion and purpose, we can well imagine that 
the simultaneous knowledge in England and 
America of the popular feeling on the other 
side of the Atlantic may tend powerfully to 
keep it active and vehement. In the absence 
of an excited adversary, even the very hasty 
public opinion of the United States is apt to 
cool down, and when the news of English 
popular feeling at length comes, it arrives at 
a time when a pacific statesman has much less 
to dread from its effects on American feeling, 
than if it had come at th§ first moment of 

opular excitement. But when the telegraph 
flashes back the hot or contemptuous reply of 
English feeling to the sensitive and petulant 
temper of the American public before it has 
had a moment to cool down, we must sa 
that we think the reason to fear a rupture will 
be much more urgent than before. The tel- 
egraph will entirely prevent, we trust, many 
misunderstandings. We also fear it ma 

aggravate those real differences of nationa 
fealing and purpose which must now and then 
be expected to break forth. 

There is one other risk to which it may give 
rise in the case of diplomatic relations so dif- 
ficult to manage skilfully as those of England 
with America. It must be remembered that 
the United States are the only real democ- 
racy with which we have any close connec- 
tion. And on that account our diplomatic 
relations with the States are much more deli- 
cate and require much more anxious delibera- 
tion than, perhaps, any others. The pride of 
a democracy is easily hurt. Any overhaste 
or want of consideration in our dealings is 
easily repaired with another power,—not so 
easily with a Government so exposed to the 
influence of a vehement popular opinion and 
criticism. But the written dispatches of the 
two Governments will now be interpreted, in 
cases of any importance, by the more recent 
and more hasty telegraphic messages; and 
what we fear is, lest these latter comments 
may not always be conceived with the same 
caution and deliberation as the more formal 
communications,—lest they may introduce in- 
formal and vague elements, liable to much 
misconception, into our diplomatic relations 
with the States. This is a risk, however, 
against which it is easy for any careful Gov- 
ernment to guard. After all we have said, 
we have only been able to enumerate some 
slight counterbalancing dangers, to set off 
against advantages of vast and, as yet proba- 
bly, quite unsuspected importance. But that 
we may truly estimate the latter, we believe 
it is quite necessary to be forewarned against 
the former. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE COCK-AND-BULL CLUB. 

I HAVE never seen a ghost, and I don’t 
want to see one. If any thing of that nature, 
under a mistaken notion of benefiting me by 
warning me of a danger, or pointing out a 
treasure-hole, or putting me up to a good 
thing on a future sporting event, should pre- 
sent itself, I should be frightened to death; 
there would, if I know myself, be another 
ghost in the room in about half a minute. 
As for devil-may-gare dogs who visit necrop- 
olisses alone and at midnight, or who are 
prepared to sit up in their solitary beds and 
pronounce their own names solemnly three 
times, with the intention of raising their 
familiar spirits—I don’t believe such creatures 
exist. What man dare do—with reason and 
respectability—I dare ; “ who dares do more,” 
I have good authority for stating, “is none.” 
When a certain spectral light steals into my 
bedchamber upon a sudden, I am accustomed 
to make mea sort of Crimean tent of the 
blankets, whereupon I emerge only at long 
intervals to breathe; I have lost more pounds 
of flesh in this manner, through moonbeams, 
than any African traveller surrenders to the 
sun. Well do I remember that particular 
terror in my boyhood, which resulted in my 
remaining at five feet seven, instead of six feet 
one and a half—the altitude attained by each 
of my brothers; that shock from which my 
constitution took two entire years to recover 
itself, during which—at youth’s most growing 
time—I did not approach the stars by asingle 
inch. I was about nine years of age when 
the frightful incident occurred, and what is 
called—by very old persons who have forgot- 
ten what school was—a happy school-boy; 
that term, however, was, just then, applicable 
to me enough, since I had got away from my 
place of durance and instruction for a few 
days of Easter vacation. I was staying at 
the house of a cousin, who lived in the out- 
skirts of a large provincial town, of which— 
as I kept in mind with unutterable awe—he 
was then the Mayor. Cousin Richard was 
short and stout to a degree that I should be 
now inclined to term “ podgy ;” but being in- 
vested with this supreme and mysterious dig- 
nity, he seemed to me to possess a presence 
more imposing than that of any other being 
upon the earth’s surface. When he said: 
“You must sleep in the red room, Harry, 
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then you won’t disturb the house in the morn- 
ing, in putting on your boots,” I submitted 
without remonstrance. That I did like get- 


of the present immunity from my scholastiv 
privileges as possible—that I did commonly 
make a tremendous noise in pulling on my 
boots, was true enough ; but that I should be 
put in the red room, the state-apartment ded- 
icated to exalted guests, away from the rest 
of the house, and—almost to a certainty— 
haunted, seemed a mode of prevention worthy 
of the worst days of the inquisition. Had 
my father proposed such a proceeding, had 
my schoolmaster, had, indeed, any authority 
with whom I could grapple, and of whose 
powers I could calculate the extent, I would 
have protested manfully ; but the edict of the 
Mayor appeared to settle the matter beyond 
dispute, and I knocked under at once with an 
Asiatic servility. 

I need not say how the rest of that after- 
noon was embittered by the thought of the 
night that was to follow; those who are ac- 
quainted with such terrors, can easily enough 
imagine them; those who are not, can never 
be made to understand them by mere descrip- 
tion. Enough to say that about nine o’clock 
P.M., I found myself in the big bed in the red 
room, in a cold bath of perspiration, and with 
my eyes tightly closed, endeavoring to go to 
sleep before the adults of the house should 
have retired. As long as the noise of tongues 
and feet continued, however much in the dis- 
tance, my mind would, I knew, be compara- 
tively tranquil, and subject to the influence of 
the dreamy god; but if once the sense of sol- 
itude should creep over me, slumber would 
become impossible, and I should fall a victim 
to the dreadful powers of darkness for the 
rest of the night. 

I did go to sleep, in accordance with these 
profound calculations; but unhappily, and 
contrary to them, I woke about three hours 
afterwards. It was midnight. I did not 
require the weird accents of the cuckoo-clock 


as acute a perception of that ghostly time as 
aldermen of their dinner-hour, or station- 
masters of the period when the night-express 
is wont to flash for a moment between the 
trembling walls. The moon was shining 
through the shutterless windows, and throw- 
ing all kinds of suspicious shadows about the 
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marrow in my youthful bones caught such a 
chill at the bare idea, that I did not care to 
repeat the question. Two oaken cupboards 
which, in my haste to get into the regions of 
oblivion, I had forgotten to examine, began 
to harass me with anxieties about their con- 
tents. I slipped cautiously out of bed. Good 
Heavens, was somebody holding on to my 
night-gown, or—— ? No; it was a long one, 
and I had trodden upon it with my own foot 
—that was all. I approached the doors, and, 
without taking the liberty of opening them, 
turned their keys, which happened fortunately, 
to be outside of them. Flattered with this 
ingenious device of my own, I had retired to 
my couch, and was once more courting slum- 
ber, when a tormenting thought seized hold 
of me, and roused me up again. J had for- 
gotten to look under the bed. I lay awake, 
endeavoring to reason with myself upon so 
absurd an anxiety, but nothing came of it, 
except a singing of the ears and increased 
suspicion. I thought I heard respirations 
from under the mattress; I heard groans; I 
began to feel the mattress move under me. 
“No, dash it all!” cried I, as I sprung to my 
feet and lifted the valance, “I am not going 
to be frightened to death in this manner, by 
nothing.” By nothing! Oh, was it nothing, 
though, that met my affrighted gaze under 
that bed! 

I was beneath the blankets in about a quar- 
ter of a second afterwards, in a state of terror 
that absolutely for a little time deprived me 
of sensation. My imagination, fertile as it 
had always been in conjectures of a horrible 
nature, had never, indeed, come up to the 
reality of what I had just seen; a robber, a 
ghost, the arch-enemy of man and boy him- 
self, any or all of these I had been, in a 
measure, prepared to find in the red room, 
but a Coffin—an enormous Coffin—large for 
the shoulders, and tapering somewhat deli- 
cately towards the feet; to find an article of 
that description under my bed was a shock 
unexpected indeed. There it was, however, 
sure enough, with a double row of handsome 
gilt nails all the way round, handsome initials 
over the spot where the face would come, and 
a little inscription, doubtless setting forth in a 
handsome manner the virtues of the deceased 
party. The five hours which intervened be- 
tween that discovery and daylight I passed 
in picturing to myself the features of the 
murdered—I had not a doubt of him or her 
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having been murdered—and in estimating the 
chances of the return of the murderer to the 
red room. No sick man ever longed for the 
morning as I longed, and with the first faint 
streaks of dawn, I was standing, in my scanty 
drapery, by the side of my cousin’s pillow. 
“ Richard, Richard,” cried I, “ there’s murder 
in the house, and they’ve put the coffin under 
my bed in the red room.” 

“Pooh, pooh, you little fool,” replied he; 
“go back again; I’m the Mayor this year, 
and it’s only the big box which the mace is 
kept in.” : 

Notwithstanding this constitutional weak- 
ness of mine, which has not much abated with 
years, the supernatural has still a wondrous 
charm for me, and I snatch a fearful joy from 
tales of ghosts and spectres. My happiest 
evenings—with the most miserable nights to 
follow—are spent, weekly, at a Society for the 
Investigation of Spiritual Phenomena, or, as 
some of the unbelieving have disrespectfully 
termed it, the Cock-and-Bull Club. We as- 
semble every Friday, at seven o’clock. If the 
police were suddenly to break in upon our 
speculations, as we sit, thirteen in number, 
looking at one another, around a table with 
lighted candles, they would, I believe, proceed 
to collar and shake us, with a view of discov- 
ering who had swallowed the dice. No writ- 
ten accounts of apparitions are admitted, no 
published records of any such may be referred 
to, and it is essential that the narrators be in 
some sort personally acquainted with the 
matter of which they speak ; it is not indis- 
pensable that the individual should have seen 
a ghost himself—although more than one of 
our society have been highly favored in that 
way—so that the narratio obliqua, so popu- 
lar with the historians of a dead language, is 
the general form amongst us, too, of our 
communications from without the world. 

I rarely speak much myself, but listen—as 
may be imagined—with the most voracious 
attention. The three members of our society 
who interest me most are Heywood, Wilkin- 
son, and Arnold. The nature of their rela- 
tions is commonly as different as their respec- 
tive characters, and for that reason—rather 
than because of any peculiar wonder belong- 
ing to them—I will repeat, in brief, the three 
with which they favored us last night. 

Heywood, who is the son of a dean, pos- 
sesses, with the exception of the emoluments, 





all the popular attributes of that dignitary : 


he is stout, and rosy about the gills; takes 
several glasses of port during the little sup- 
per which concludes our spiritual investiga- 
tions; and, by some means or other, it always 
happens that he obtains possession of the 
only arm-chair in the room. There is a mat- 
ter-of-fact-ness, and absence of any care for 
effect about what he has to say, which I love 
to listen to—while it makes my blood run 
cold—on account of its obvious truth. 

I. “ My father,” said he, last night, “ was, 
as most of you are aware, before he was made 
a dean, the vicar of Tredlington. The vicar- 
age-house was a small one; and to it and to 
residences of the like humble kind I had been 
exclusively accustomed up to the age of four- 
teen years. I knew nothing of panelled oak 
chambers, secret staircases, passages in the 
thickness of a wall, and all the machinery of 
romantic discomfort, except through books. 
Tredlington—where I had the dream which I 
am about to relate—was not in the least de- 
gree allied to Udolpho; and yet the dream I 
dreamed there was just such a one as dear 
old Mrs. Radcliffe might have had herself 
after a pork-supper. I dreamed that some 
half-an-hour before dinner, and immediately 
after the bell had rung for dressing, my 
cousin—a lad of the same age, who was then 
stopping with me—had mischievously locked 
me up alone in the drawing-room, and there 
left me. Anxious not to displease my father 
by being late, and not daring to leap out of 
either of the windows—which were on the 
first floor—I strove, in my dream, to find 
some other mode of egress. There were 
several large pictures hanging up on the walls 
—quite strange to me, but which, as is usual 
in such cases, produced no astonishment— 
and pushing these aside, one after another, I 
found behind the last on the east wall a flight 
of little stairs, which led, to,.my great joy, up 
into my own bedroom. 

“TI told this dream to the whole breakfast- 
party the next morning, when this and that 
solution of it were given; but although the 
impression still remained, doubtless, in my 
mind, no circumstance arose for several years 
to cause me to refer to it. I was a young 
man of about one-and-twenty, and at college, 
when my father’s elevation to the deanery of 
Donnington took place. This same cousin of 
mine was my fellow-student, and accompanied 
me, at the vacation, on my first visit to the 
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be able to call my future home. A little 
banter upon this pardonable vanity of mine, 
assisted by the high spirits of youth, brought 
on between us what is popularly termed ‘a 
scrimmage ;’ and my father happening to be 
out just at the particular time of our arrival, 
although it was nearly the dinner-hour, my 
cousin playfully pushed me by the shoulders 
into the new drawing-room, and locked the 
door behind me, At that instant the dinner- 
bell rang ; in the next, I recognized completely 
the room of my dream—which in reality, of 
course, I had never before set eyes on—and 
walked to the last great picture which hung 
on the eastern wall, for a means of egress, 
as naturally as I should have walked to the 
door. Behind the picture was a secret stair 
leading into the chamber which had been set 
apart for my reception, and I very much as- 
tonished the servant who brought up my 
trunks by appearing therein through a sliding 
panel. Neither he nor my father, nor any 
one else in the house, had the least idea that 
such a mode of communication existed. They 
had never dreamed of such a thing, they said, 
in all their lives. WhyI did so myself, I 
have not the least idea; I have witnesses, 
however, enough and to spare, to prove the 
facts. As for the secret staircase, if any of 
this company will do me the honor to come 
down to Donnington, they shall lock me into 
the drawing-room, even after the first dinner- 
bell has rung, as often as ever they please.” 

Arnold is the youngest and latest-joined of 
the society, but notwithstanding—or perhaps 
I should say, by reason of—that circumstance, 
he is the most enthusiastic of us all.. He told 
us, after Heywood had finished, the following 
story in a quiet undertone, such as the brook 
sings in “ to the sleeping woods, all night, in 
the leafy month of June,” and with eyes that 
looked through and through us while he 
spoke, as upon some strange uncanny sight 
beyond. 

II. “My father was left a widower in his 
first year of marriage, his wife having died 
in childbirth with us twins—myself and my 
brother George, whom some of you have mis- 
taken at times, you know, for me. My poor 
mother herself had been also one of twins. 
For a few months after her death, her two 
sisters stayed in my father’s house to comfort 
him and look after us children. I was, how- 


ever, soon put out to nurse, and George only 





fine old cloistered place which I was proud to 


remained at home. He slept in the same 
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room with his two aunts. I had been from 
home about a week or so, when Aunt Susan, 
on awaking about midnight, found her sister 
out of bed, and walking about the room. She 
knew Maria suffered from ‘a raging tooth,’ 
so merely informed her where the laudanum 
was, and went to sleep again. Next night, 
as the two sisters were undressing, Susan 
said: ‘Be sure to put the bottle so that you 
will know where to find it, and not run the 
risk of catching your death of cold, as you 
did last night.’ 

“‘T had not the toothache last night, and 
never left my bed at all,’ replied Maria. + 

“¢Then you must have done it in your 
sleep, for I saw you up as plainly as I ever 
saw you in my life’ So, with mutual recrim- 
ination and denial, they retired to rest. 

“ Again Susan was awakened, and again 
she saw her sister pacing about the room. 

“¢ Maria, come to rest,’ said she; ‘ the fire 
is out, and the cold will only increase the 
pain.’ 

“Her sister turned a pale face towards 
her, and with an indiscribably sorrowful and 
touching expression, but said nothing. Susan, 
thinking her to be seriously ill, was about to 
leave the bed, when, to her extreme aston- 
ishment, she perceived Maria fast asleep be- 
side her. 

“Tt was my dead mother, then—the very 
image of her living twin-sister—whom she 
had looked upon those two nights. Susan 
fainted with excess of fear, and did not waken 
her bedfellow till after dawn, when nothing 
unusual was to be observed. She told, how- 
ever, all she had seen; and Maria, who was 
much the bolder of the two, promised to keep 
vigil next night, upon condition that my 
father was not to be informed of the matter, 
which she knew would distress him greatly. 
She attributed the thing herself to fancy and 
a disordered system. ‘That night, then, they 
both watched; and when they had been in 
bed some time, they heard the front-door of 
the cottage open—my mother had been ac- 
customed in her lifetime to carry, for conveni- 
ence, a latch-key—and a well-known gentle 
footstep pass up the stairs and go into my 
father’s room. Presently their own chamber- 
door opened, and dressed in a white garment 
betwixt bed-gown and dressing-gown, their 
dead sister glided in. She gave them an 
appealing, almost reproachful look, and then 
turned to the little cradle where her baby-boy 





was sleeping, and stooped down as if to kiss 
it. Once again she seemed to beseech them 
dumbly, and left the room with a slow noise- 
less tread. It was some minutes before they 
dared to speak. Maria longed to address 
the spirit, but her tongue clove to the roof 
of her mouth. In the morning they asked 
my father whether he had seen any strange 
sight or no. 

“*T saw nothing unusual,’ he replied ; but 
when they told him all, he confessed, not 
without some effort; ‘ And I, too, for these 
last ten days have seen her every midnight. 
I hear the key in the front-door; her tread 
upon the landing as of old; but her face, as 
she stands by my bed-foot, seems worn and 
piteous, and I know she has some grief she 
may not tell. I have spoken to her many 
times, but she does ‘not answer me. I know 
not what to do.’ 

“ After some more conversation, a sudden 
thought flashed upon my father’s mind ; and, 
saddling his horse himself, he rode off at full 
speed to the town about ten miles off, where 
I had been intrusted to a respectable nurse. 
In that short interval which I had passed 
away from home, he found me shockingly 
altered; half-starved, and ill, and bruised. 
Another nurse was instantly obtained, who, 
however, remained at my own home with me. 
Never more was seen by mortal eye that 
messenger from the dead; the boundless 
love which had burst the barrier of death 
itself—the affection of a mother for her child 
—was never tried so terribly again.” 

It is our custom to dilate upon and analyze 
every statement ; those only which can stand 
a good deal of sifting are thought worthy to 
be enrolled in the records of the society, and 
unless to concern ourselves in such investiga- 
tions at all is a proof of gullibility, we cannot 
certainly be said to be easily satisfied. Wil- 
kinson cross-examined Arnold upon this story 
of his with his usual rough acuteness, but 
without at all shaking his evidence; it was 
impossible for any one who had heard the 
story to suppose that the narrator himself was 
otherwise than in earnest. There is a certain 
mystery and supernature about Wilkinson 
himself in our eyes, from the fact of his be- 
ing a drysalter—the attributes of such a 
character being utterly unknown to and un- 
imaginable by us—but otherwise he is very 
far from being an appropriate vehicle for a 
spiritual narration; it is marred the more by 
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the circumstance of his always having a cigar 
between his teeth, the end of which wobbles 
against his tongue, and clips his English. 
The somewhat flippant manner of his relat- 
ing the following occurrence will, it is likely, 
detract from its vraisemblance, but that it 
did really happen as described, 1 am well as- 
sured. 

III. “I have an elder sister who is married 
to a country gentleman in Sussex. She has 
been his wife these twenty years, and has had 
an abundance of children. The first govern- 
ess of these children was a.Miss Beauvais of 
Dunkirk. She was of a reserved and taci- 
turn disposition, and although performing all 
her duties admirably, was rather respected 
by her pupils than beloved. She never 
looked quite like other people, and had an 
old-fashioned manner of dressing. In par- 
ticular, she wore her sleeves very large at the 
shoulders—pillowed sleeves, as I think, they 
were then called. I have seen her many 
times, and remember her perfectly well; but 
one sight of her would have been quite suffi- 
cient for recollection. She was a very re- 
markable, a most extraordinary-looking per- 
son—very, indeed. (And here the drysalter 
took snuff profusely, as his custom is when 
more than usually pleonastic.) She had an 
ancient father who came every Christmas to 
take her home to Dunkirk for her few weeks’ 
holiday—a wonderful Frenchman, quite silent 
and all puckered about the lips like an um- 
brella. In my nieces’ old drawing-books 
there are several sober and pretty accurate 
likenesses of him, which all resemble carica- 
tures. Perhaps when they got away from 
the English folks, and the pére and fille were 
alone together, they shed some natural tears ; 
but their behavior, as it seemed to me, was 
far from affectionate. I happened to be in 
Sussex when Monsieur Beauvais last came 
for his daughter. It was an especially bitter 
winter twenty years ago, and that day was its 
coldest day. The earth was wrapped round 
in its white shrowd very thickly, but no snow 
was falling. He had brought a little open 
carriage with him from the neighboring town, 
because it ran lighter over the choked roads 
than a close one would have done. There 
was, therefore, but little room for Miss Beau- 
vais’s luggage. 

“ She had been accustomed on these jour- 
neys to take all her possessions away with 
her, and she was evidently much distressed 


on this occasion at having to leave some of 
them behind. Two large black boxes of hers 
were left, locked and well corded. ‘ You will 
be sure to keep them safely, madame,’ she 
said to my sister; but she seemed to say it 
with a sigh of suspicion. 

“We watched the two stiff figures drive 
slowly along the leafless avenue and over the 
white hill-top beyond. ‘A strange pair,’ we 
remarked, and soon forgot them both as gov- 
ernesses and governesses’ fathers are apt to 
be forgotten. On the two black boxes was 
written, in that infinitesimally small hand- 
writing of hers, that it was défendu to open 
them under any pretext. It was evident that 
the poor lady mistrusted the honor of perfid- 
ious Albion. 

“ We read soon afterwards, in the newspa- 
per—as soon, that is, as the newspaper of 
that time, and in such snowy days, could 
reach us—that the Dunkirk sailing-packet, in 
which we knew they had intended to take 
passage, was lost with every soul 6n board. 
Nevertheless, in hope that something might 
have deranged their plans, we made every 
effort to ascertain their fate. Repeated let- 
ters to the continent obtained no answer; 
and, indeed, Miss Beauvais had often affirmed 
that she had no friend upon earth, except her 
father. Moreover, the clerk in the packet- 
office described the two singular persons, 
who had paid for berths in the doomed ship, 
with an accuracy that left no room for doubt. 
Years rolled away—ten, fifteen, twenty years 
(the drysalter here took at least half an ounce 
more snuff thai he could conveniently carry), 
and their deaths became with a certainty. 
The few small bills which Miss Beauvais had 
left behind her, had long been settled by my 
sister; but there was one somewhat large 
one which still continued undischarged—a 
milliner’s. The governesses’s pupils grew 
up and had governesses for their own chil- 
dren; the servants of the house had de- 
parted or died ; there was no one about the 
place beside my sister and her husband who 
remembered poor Miss Beauvais, or knew 
whose these black boxes were, that were 
piled one upon the other, put away in the old 
lumber-closet up stairs. 

“ May I be allowed,” observed the drysal- 
ter at this point, “ to deviate from the socie- 
ty’s rules so far as to read a portion of my 
sister’s letter relating to this matter, and re- 








ceived but yesterday morning ? ” 
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Leave having been granted by universal 
acclamation, he read as follows : 

“We drove to Lugborough last Monday 
to Miss Davies’, the milliner, and while mak- 
ing my purchases, she observed to me; ‘ By 
the by, madame, can there still be any hope 
of poor Miss Beauvais being alive, or must I 
consider those few pounds she owes to me to 
be a bad debt?’ 

“T was distressed at having put off the 
matter so long, and paid her at once, ob- 
serving that I would have the boxes opened 
which had been left with us these twenty 
years, to see whether their: contents were 
worth any thing. On our way home, I com- 
municated this intention to Frederic, who ap- 
proved of it. There was no servant in the 
pony-carriage to overhear us; and I am cer- 
tain that neither of us mentioned the matter 
subsequently. We sat down to dinner 
within half an hour after we had got home. 
In the middle of it, and during a conversa- 
tion about the new green-house, Lucy—the 
maid who came to me last autumn, if you 
remember — rushed -into the dining-room 
quite white, and trembling excessively. She 
could not speak at first for terror; but I sent 
Frederic and the man-servant out of the 
room, and contrived to comfort her. 








“*T have seen such a strange lady, ma’am,’ 
she whispered; ‘she has no byginess here, 
I’m sure. I wonder I had str Mth to get 
away from the lumber-garret.’ 

“« What is she like ?’ asked I as quietly as 
I could. 

“¢ Like nobody I ever saw in my life, 
ma’am—with hard gray eyes like stones, and 
in the strangest dress; very large and puffed 
out above the sleeves. She was sitting on 
the old black boxes that are piled up in the 
corner, with the foreign direction upon them.’ 

“I tried to quiet the girl, who began to 
sob afresh, and to convince her that it was all 
fancy ; and Frederic spoke to her also. She 
was not, however, to be shaken in the least, 
and I firmly believe that she had seen Miss 
Beauvais. Frederic has promised me upon 
his honor, that so long as I live those boxes 
shall never be opened.” 

“ But I have not promised,” added the dry- 
salter in conclusion ; “ and I am going down 
to-morrow into Sussex to see what can be 
done.” 

For my part, I should like extremely to 
see what is in these boxes, but not unless the 
disclosure was made by daylight, and at some- 


body else’s risk. 





AvutocrapH MSS. or Porre—This week has 
recovered a large bundle of MSS. in Pope’s own 
handwriting, preserved by the pious care of the 
two Richardsons, father and son. That Pope 
was a laborious corrector of his writings, that 
he arrived at excellence only by repeated altera- 
tions with the pen, we knew before from the 
MS. of the “Iliad,” most fortunately preserved 
in the British Museum; but to what extent he 
carried his alterations and corrections no one who 
has not seen the newly recovered MSS. to which 
we call attention could have the faintest concep- 
tion of. What the MSS. are wouth the reader 
will readily imagine when he learns that this 
precious bundle (casket shall we call it ?) con- 
tains the “Essay on Criticism,” “ Windsor 
Forest,” “The Rape of the Lock,” the “ Essay 
on Man,” the “Moral Epistles,” the ‘“ Epistle 
to Arbuthnot,” the “ Epistle to Fortescue,” and 
suppressed editions of the ‘“‘ Dunciad,” with 
notes upon them that might supply matter to 
Notes affd Queries for the next six months. 
Part of the “ Epistle to Fortescue” is written 





roughly on the reverse of pieces of paper trans- 

mitting nauseous “draughts” for Mr. Pope to 

= night and morning.—ZJllustrated London 
ews. — 





To Srop a Rartroap Train.—A corres- 
pondent of the National Intelligencer proposes to 
“stop a train of railroad cars whatever may be 
its running speed,” by having an oil vessel 
placed in front of the driving wheels, and imme- 
diately over the rails on each side of the track, 
with a communicating string leading to the 
engineer’s stand ; almost immediatety a constant 
stream of oil could be poured on the rails, and 
the forward motion of the train would entirely 
cease when, or soon after, the last car of the 
train reached the oiled portion of the rails. By 
having another fixture, not differing materially 
from the first, in the rear of the hindmost car, 
immediately overhanging the rails on either side 
of the track, a stream of sand could be poured 
on the rails, thus preventing another train from 
being stopped by the same cause. 
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From The New York Evening Post, Oct. 15. 
DEATH OF WILLIAM JAY. 


YEs afternoon William Jay died at 
his residence in Bedford, Winchester county, 
in this State, in the house which his father— 
eminent in our civil history—inhabited before 
him, standing amidst the shade of ancient 
patrimonial trees. 

William Jay, second son of John Jay, was 
born at New York on the 16th June, 1789. 
At the age of eleven he was placed at Al- 
bany, under the charge of Rev. Mr. Ellison, 
an Oxford scholar, noted for his strict disci- 
pline and his devotion to the classics. Feni- 
more Cooper was here Jay’s fellow-pupil, and 
the friendahi then formed between them 
continued till death. Some references to 
their early experiences occur in Cooper’s let- 
ters to Judge Jay, included in the “ Recollec- 
tions of England,” &c. Jay was fitted for 
college at New Haven, by Mr. Henry Davis, 
afterwards President of Hamilton College, 
New York. He entered Yale in 1804, and 
took his degree in 1807, having ranked 
throughout the course among the severest 
students. Returning to Albany, he entered 
the office of John B. Hewry, Esq., an emi- 
nent member of the bar, and was subse- 
quently admitted to the degree of Counsel- 
lor. His health interfering with the practice 
of the profession, he rejoined his father’s 
family, and assisted him in the management 
of his estate at Bedford, which William in- 
herited on the death of his father, in 1829. 
In 1812, he married Augusta McVickar, a 
daughter of John McVickar, Esq., of New 
York, a lady in whose character were blended 
all the Christian virtues. She died in April, 
1857, soon after the deaths of Mr. Jay’s sis- 
ters, Mrs. Banyer and Miss Ann Jay. 

Subsequently to his marriage, Mr. Jay was 
— First Judge of the county of West- 
chester, and he was continued upon the 
bench by successive Governors, of opposite 
politics, through the varied changes of party 
until 1843. 

Excepting the judgeship, we believe Mr. 
Jay held no public office. Gen. Jackson, 
while President, appointed him to an impor- 
tant Indian Commissionership, but the office, 
which had been unsought, was declined. 

Judge Jay’s charges to Grand Juries com- 
manded attention, from his clear, full exposi- 
tion of the law, without the slightest concés- 
sion to the popular current of the day, and 
with careful regard to constitutional rights, 
morality and justice. 

Judge Jay was an early and efficient advo- 
cate of the American Bible Society, which he 





assisted to organize, and of which he was, 
until recently, a Vice President. His efforts, 
in this behalf involved him in a warm pam- 
phlet controversy with Bishop Hobart, which 
interrupted, but only temporarily, the har- 
mony between their families. He was for 
many years an active promoter, by his exam- 


; ple and his pen, of the agricultural efforts of 


estchester county, and presided also for a 
long time over the County Bible Society. 

Mr. Jay was also a warm advocate of tem- 
perance, Sunday schools and peace; to secure 
which he proposed, in an essay that was 
printed and reviewed both at home and 
abroad, mutual treaty stipulations to refer all 
differences to arbitration. He was long the 
President of the American Peace Society, for 
which he wrote several addresses, and which, 
at its last anniversary meeting, refused to ac- 
a his resignation. 

Mr. Jay was, from an early age, a frequent 
delegate to the Episcopal Convention of the 
Diocese of New York, and was consistent in 
opposing all attempts to change the doctrines, 
constitution, or liturgy of the church. We 
believe that his last speech in that body, fol- 
lowed by an elaborate pamphlet in reply to 
Rey. Dr. Berrian, was on the duty of Trinity 
Church to distribute the large fund held by 
her in trust with fidelity and wisdom. 

Judge Jay has written much, generally 
under his own name, but sometimes anony- 
mously, on various subjects. 

In 1826 he received a prize for an essay on 
the Sabbath as a Civil Institution, and in 
1827 another for an essay on the Sabbath as 
a Divine Institution. In 1830 he was hon- 
ored with a medal from the Savannah Anti- 
Duelling Society of Georgia for the best es- 
say on Duelling. In 1833 he published two 
octavo volumes‘of the Life and Writings of 
John Jay, and since that date he has pub- 
lished various volumes on African Coloniza- 
tion, Peace, and Slavery, which have been 
widely circulated at home, and some of them 
have been reprinted in England. 

Judge Jay has twice visited Europe in the 
pursuit of health. First in 1843, when he 
travelled also in Egypt, and again in 1856, 
when he paid a short visit to England. His 
correspondence for many years has been ex- 
tensive, especially with the leaders of the 
anti-slavery movement in the United States. 

Judge beg was the last of the children of 
Chief Justice Jay—his brother, Peter Augus- 
tus, having died in 1844, and his two sisters 
in 1856. 

He leaves behind him a son and three 
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daughters, his two eldest daughters having died 
before him. 

His health had been failing for the last two 
years, and he had constantly anticipated his 
end with a serene and Christian faith. 

In his private character Mr. Jay was an 
example worthy of all imitation—a model of 





personal excellence. In public life he was 
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one of the purest and most conscientious 
men of the country, —e A very 
shadow of indirection. He wa® an able 
judge, and as a controversialist te showed. a 
skill which made it unpleasant to measure 
weapons with him. It may well make us sad 
to see such a man depart, when good men 
are so much wanted, 





COMPLIMENT TO JAMES, THE NOVELIST. 

Tue ‘ Editor’s Table” of the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger for October contains the follow- 
ing account of a pleasant testimonial of good 
feeling extended to the British novelist and 
British consul, Mr. James, on his recent removal 
from his consulship in Norfolk ( Va.) to Venice : 

“The departure of Mr. G. P. R. James for 
his new abode in Venice was so sudden a thing 
that no opportunity was afforded his many 
friends in our city of meeting him, as they had 
wished, at the festive board. An invitation for 
a farewell dinrier was, indeed, extended him, 
but his numerous and pressing engagements, 
preparatory to leaving, compelled him to decline 
it, A few gentlemen, uniting in a desire to pre- 
sent him with some testimonial of their regard, 
caused a handsome piece.of silver to be prepared 
and handed to him, with these inscriptions—on 
one side ‘Old Dominion Julep Bowl ;’ on the 
reverse, 


‘TO G. P. R. JAMES, 
From a few of his friends in Virginia, 
May their names, 
Familiar to his ears as household words, 
Be in this flowing cup freshly remembered.’ 


“ At an informal social meeting on the occa- 
sion of the presentation, the following lines were 
read and they are here printed in accordance 
with the wishes of the parties : 


“ Good-by !—they say the time is up— 

The ‘ solitary horseman’ leaves us ; 
We'd like to take a ‘stirrup cup,’ 

Though much indeed the parting grieves us ; 
We'd like to hear the glasses clink, 

Around the board where none were tipsy ; 
And, with a hearty greeting, drink 

This toast—The Author of the Gipsy ! 


“ The maidens fair of many.a clime 

Have blubbered o’er his tearful pages, 
The Ariosto of his time, 

Romancist of the Middle Ages ; 
In fiction’s realm a shining star, 

(We own ourselves his grateful debtors) 
Who would not call our G. P. R.— 

‘H. B. M. C.’—a Man of Letters ? 


“ But not with us his pen avails 
To win our hearts—this English scion, 


Though there are not so many tales 
To every roaring British Lion— 
For he has yet a prouder claim 
To praise, than dukes and lords inherit, 
Or wealth can give or lettered fame— 
His honest heart:and modest merit. 


‘¢ An Englishman, whose sense of right 
Comes down from glorious Magna Charta, 
He loves, and loves with all his might, 
His home, his Queen, Pale Ale, the Garter ; 
This last embraces much, ’tis best 
To comhrehend just what is stated— 
For Honi Soit—you know the rest 
And need not have the French translated. 


“Oh, empty bauble of renown, 
So quickly lost and won so dearly ! 
Our Consul wears the Muses’ crown, 
We love him for his virtues merely ; 
A Prince, he’s ours as much as Fame’s, 
And reigns in friendship kindly o’er us, 
Then call him George Prince Regent James, 
And let his country swell the chorus. 


“ His country ! we would gladly pledge 
Its living greatness and its glory— 
In Peace admired, and gon the edge 
Of battle’ terrible in story : 
A little isle, its cliffs it rears 
’Gainst winds and waves in wrath united, 
And nobly for a thousand years 
Has kept the fires of freedom lighted. 


‘“‘ A glowing spark in time there came, 
Like sunrise, o’er the angry water, 
And here is fed, an altar flame, 
By Britain’s democratic daughter— 
From land to land a kindred fire 
Beneath the billow now is burning, 
O may it thrill the magic wire 
With only love, and love returning ! 


“ But since we cannot meet again 
Where wine and wit are freely flowing, 
Old friend! this measure take and drain 
A brimming health to us in going: 
And far beneath Italia’s sky, 
Where sunsets glow with hues prismatic, 
Bring out the bowl when you are dry, 
And pledge us by the Adriatic! 
Joun R. THompson. 
“Richmond, Va., Sept., 1858.” 
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VISIT TO-HAWORTH.—THE BRONTE 
¢ FAMILY. 


Tue “ ®otsman ” has the following inter- 
esting account of a visit to the home of the 
Bronte family :— 

“To the ‘ reading public’ Jane Eyre, Cur- 
rer Bell, &c., have become as household 
words; and who does not know, from Mrs. 
Gaskell’s painfully interesting biography of 
that quiet, quaint, obscure family of genius, 
who some years ago so suddenly shot up 
into the literary firmament, but whose light, 
so rare and brilliant, was so suddenly quenched 
in death? Sadder story there is not in Eng- 
lish literature than that of the heroic, much 
suffering, gifted Yorkshire girl—Charlotte 
Bronte. To the secluded village of Haworth 

ilgrims now come from all parts of England, 
om the Continent, and even from beyond 
the Atlantic; sometimes an American, now a 
Frenchman or German, not unfrequently a 
Scotchman, as I learned at the arsonage. 
Yesterday it was the Duke of Devonshire 
or Lord Carlisle; to-day an unknown like 
myself. 

“Keighley, the station for Haworth, is on 
the Leeds and Bradford line, about twelve or 
fourteen miles from the former of those 
places; Haworth being about three miles dis- 
tant from Keighley, up-hill nearly all the 
way, reminding one a little at first of the 
round by Corstorphine Hill; but gradually, 
as you ascend, assuming a more ‘hilly and 
other aspect—moorland extending on every 
side. Although the road is fringed more or 
less with houses nearly all the way, there is 


no stated conveyance, but the pedestrian will | Th 


not regret this,s the walk will afford him 
opportunities of noticing the peculiarities of 
the people among whom Miss Bronte received 
her first impressions. Like the humbler 
English everywhere, they are scrupulously 
clean in all matters pertaining to their house- 
holds, and certainly such washing of floors, 
scrubbing of doors and door-steps, and clean- 
ing of windows, I never saw as on my way, 
that bright Saturday afternoon, from Keigh- 
ley to Haworth. There can be no doubt 
that in England, among the class I am speak- 
ing of, there is a far figher appreciation of 
the sanitary virtues of copious applications of 
water than among a like class in Scotland. 
Stone being — in the neighborhood, 
even mill-stalks are built, and country foot- 
paths laid with it, these last everlasting] 

resonant with the clamping of clogs, whic 

nearly everybody wears. Most of the vil- 
lagers I spoke to on the way seemed quite 
familiar with the facts relating to the Bronte 
family, and in a dim, half-enlightened way, 
with the mental gifts of Charlotte and the 
others, as if to adapt a linein ‘ In Memoriam,’ 
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“ «They darkly thought her great and wise,’ 

“ Near Haworth I got many little traits of 
the family, all indicating the kindly and re- 
spectful feelings with which its members are 
still regarded in the district. “One young 
man belonging to Haworth, whom I overtook, 
a worker now at one of the Keighley fac- 
tories, informed me that when a boy he fre- 
quently had occasion to be in the parsonage, 
and was often regaled with a tune on the 
piano, a pocketful of fruit, &c. Charlotte 
seemed to be generally considered the most 
affable, having a smile and a kind word for 
everybody ; Emily and Anne were more re- 
served, and for that reason not quite-so great 
favorites. Mr. Bronte was spoken of by 
every one in terms of the highest respect, 
even by those whom on many occasions he 
had opposed in ecclesiastical matters, dissent 
being strong in the vicinity. I had neither 
the intention nor expectation of seeing him; 
but the sexton, who acts as guide to the 
church, &c., having told me that Mr. Bronte, 
when well, was always glad to see strangers, 
I was vain enough to send up my card, and 
had the pleasure of a little conversation with 
the venerable patriarch, now more than eighty 
years of age, and the sole survivor of his 
family. He was very kind, and spoke of 
Scotland, and Burns more particularly, cor 
dially and with discrimination. 

“ Although frail, he enjoys tolerable health, 
and in general preaches once every Sunday; 
Mr. Nicholls, Charlotte’s husband (who is 
still curate, and whom I saw about the vi- 
lage), doing the principal part of the business. 
e parsonage is a plain, two-storied build- 
ing, with a large grass-plot and a few trees in 
front, divided on two sides from the crowded 
a ng by a stone wall. It was with 
strangely mingled feelings that I stood within 
those familiar (mentally at least) walls, where 
Charlotte, the ‘ oddly-dressed, clever little 
girl,’ had, in doubt and secrecy, written 
‘Jane Eyre’—where Emily, ‘mine bonnie 
love,’ as her sister delighted to call her, had 
sat on the parlor rug reading, with her arm 
round the rough neck of her favorite ‘ Tar- 
tar,’ and from which all three sisters had so 
often sallied forth for a lonely walk to the 
far-stretching purple moors above and beyond 
the parsonage. 

«f had not time to walk to the waterfall 
far up among the moors, the terminus of 
many of these walks, but had an hour’s de- 
lightful breezy ramble for a mile or two above 
the village, where, until Mr. Grimstead (one 
of Mr. Bronte’s predecessors) put them down, 
horse races were run, and where youths still 
assemble for cricket playing. Several stone 
quarries are scattered here and there, but so 





unprofitable are they (from, I presume, the 
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How the Paris Press states, 


want of any means of conveyance from the | 
district), that a company who had taken them | 
disccntinued working them two years before | 
the expiry of their ham. A line of rails to 
Keighley, however, is talked of, which will 
materially increase the value of the quarries. 

“ Very strong feelings prevail in the place 
regarding the picture Mrs. Gaskell has drawn 
of the manners of the district. That in some 
arts of her book, especially those which pro- 
ess to describe the present state of things, it 
is highly colored there can be no doubt; and 
the good people of Haworth aver that, even 
at the time to which the greater part of her 
description applies, there were far more of 
the amenities of life among them than she 
has given them credit for. ‘We were bad 
enough thirty years ago,’ said one old man to| 
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me, ‘ but never so bad as she says we were.’ 
Possibly her not very flattering sketch may 
have induced them to mend their ways, or 
perhaps it may be a new feeling of respect 
(which of course could not exist before) for 
those strangers who come to lay a garland on 
the tomb of her of whom they are all so 
proud; but, so far as my own experience 
goes, I met with as much of polite and oblig- 
ing attention as I have ever received in any 
part of England. I would scarcely like, how- 
ever, to vouch for the result should Mrs. Gas- 
kell think of revisiting Haworth. I rather 
think she would find most abundant and 
cogent reasons for yg that she had 
put the matter even less strongly than cir- 
cumstances warranted.” 





MacuineE For Rineine Cuurcu Beiis.— 
Acontrivance has been patented by Mr. Wright 
Jones, of Pendleton, engineer, for ringing bells. 
Mr. Jones has fitted up one of his machines in 
the tower of St. Thomas’s Church, Pendleton. 
The peal of eight bells is said to be easily rung 
by a boy. he apparatus, which occupies 
scarcely a square yard of space, is worked by 
the simple turning of a handle, which gives mo- 
tion to levers and tappets. The hammer is 
fixed near the outer rim of each bell, working 
ona spindle at the top, over which projects a 
short lever. To this a wire is attached, which 
descends over a pulley (or a crank) to the ma- 
chine. The wires from all the bells in this way 
converge upon the instrument, and each wire 
can be regulated in length by a screw, and made 
to strike the bell with more or less force, as may 
be found desirable. Uniform turning of the 
handle is said to be all the skill required by the 
operator. The swinging of bells may thus be 
obviated.— The Builder. 





THE SERMON MR. PUNCH READ IN THE 
STONES OF CHERBOURG. 
TunE—“ The Right Little, Tight Little Island.” 
You have heard how the Queen to Cherbourg 
has been, 
And the “ Marvels of Egypt ” inspected : 
all who went to the 
Fétes, 
Have with peace and good-will been infected : 
How the bells have been clanging, the guns have 
been banging, 
(Of course in the friendliest manner) ; 
And the English on shore have cried “ Weeve 
V Omperoar !”” 
While the Frenchmen have sung Rule Britan- 
nia. 


Punch was charmed, he must own, such good 





feeling was shown, 


And he trusts he may ne’er see it ended ; 
For of course it would be most distressing to 


see 
All our friendly relations suspended ! 
But, while Peace be our prayer, we for War 
should prepare, 
Ancient wisdom in prudence pursuing ; 
With our neighbors if we have a mind to agree, 
We'd best do as our neighbors are doing. 


There are Sermons in Stones : and at Cherbourg 
Punch owns 
He indulged in some moralizations ; 
And the sermon he’d preach, is that Cherbourg 
should teach 
Us to keep up our fortifications. 
Punch says this in spite of Gibson or Bright, 
But he hasn’t a thought of alarming ; 
Punch would merely suggest, if at peace we 
would rest, 
We should arm when we see our friengg arm- 
ing. 
If John Bull intends with the Frogs to keep 
friends, 
And take Johnny Crapaud for his brother, 
In fraternity we like twin brethren must be, 
And neither be stronger than t’other. 
Now, ba easily seen that the French coast has 
een 
Much strengthened since Cherbourg has risen : 
So friend Johnny Crapaud ’tis our duty to show 
That our coast is strong quite as his’n. 


Of course we all prize our gallant Allies, 
As we’ve proved by our fraternizations : 

Yet — it is meet to keep up a good fleet, 
Just to keep up our friendly relations. 

Just for peace sake you see, ’tis as well we 

should be 

Their equals at sea or on dry land; 

So don’t let us neglect the best means to protect 
Our own Right little, Tight little Island! 
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From The Spectator. 
AYTOUN’S SCOTTISH BALLADS.* 

To the task of supplying a lacuna in litera- 
ture, by the collection of a number of really 
ancient Scottish ballads, unmingled with pro- 
ductions of a comparatively recent date, Pro- 
fessor Aytoun has brought one grand qualifi- 
cation, a thorough love of the subject on 
which his labors are employed. And this 
love is not “a fine madness,” a mere affair of 
the heart, which reason refuses to sanction, 
but a well-considered affection, so that the 
connection between the editor and the edited 
poems combines all the ardor of a runaway 
match, with the deliberate prudence of a 
French “ mariage de convenance.” On the 
one hand, as he says in his “introduction,” he 
has been familiar from his earliest years with 
the traditionary poetry of his country, and 
consequently verses and snatches of those 
“simple but impassioned strains” occur to 
him more readily for illustration than lines of 
Horace, or even the epigrammatic couplets of 
the poets of the age of Queen Anne. On the 
other hand, the old ballads are the best illus- 
trations of the theory of poetry, which, a few 
years ago, was eloquently laid down by the 
Professor in the course of lectures delivered 
at Willis’s Rooms. According to that theory, 
if our memory be not treacherous, the true 
essence of poetry was revealed, when it was 
addressed not to readers but to listeners, when 
the metrical form and the ornaments proper 
to poetic diction were used not for the pur- 
pose of mere elegant recreation, but with the 
seriogi@intention to imprint facts on the mem- 
ory. The practical consequence of such a 
theory is, that poetry degenerates when it 
loses sight of its first origin, and, through the 
medium of the printed page, addresses not 
throngs but cliques, the character of the 
minstrel being altogether’ obliterated by that 
of the publishing poet. Paradoxical indeed 
seems the assertion, that the employment of 
movable types, so omnipotent in the diffusion 
of knowledge, should ultimately operate as a 
check to the communication of poetical sen- 
timent. But, nevertheless, the fact cannot be 
denied, that while Homer, the chieftain ac- 
knowledged by all the modern critics of the 
ballad faction, composed lays intelligible to 
every ancient Greek, a comparatively small 
number of Englishmen can appreciate Brown- 


* The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by W. E. 
Aytoun. Published by Blackwood and Sons. 
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ing, Bailey, and even Tennyson, save when 
the last-named poet exceptionally addresses 
himself to popular sympathies. Indeed, we 
need not go to a professedly mystical school 
of poets to find an apt illustration of our 
meaning. No poem in the English language 
is more thoroughly intelligible than Pope’s 
“ Rape of the Lock,” yet it is undeniably 
certain that that exquisite creation of fancy 
will fail to interest many among the masses, 
whose hearts can still beat high at a recital or 
a perusal of “Chevy Chase.” The poetry 
composed to be recited still asserts a claim to 
popularity, which poetry composed to be read 
rarely attains. The period of composition is 
of little consequence, and for this reason, that 
the poetry intended for recitation was usually 
addressed to those eternal human sympathies 
that outlive every influence of time and of 
custom; while the verses addressed to the 
student of the closet or the drawing-room 
generally presuppose the existence of those 
phases of civilization that endure’ but fora 
passing day. Sir Walter Scott is Professor 
Aytoun’s favorite poet, precisely because he 
does not forget the ancient minstrel character. 

Traditional poetry, as represented by bal- 
lads, must not then be confounded with old 
poetry written by the learned clerks of Heli- 
con, and the advantage possessed by the 
former over the latter in point of popularity 
is ingeniously hinted at by Professor Aytoun 
in his “introduction.” Here we have a new 
paradox. Instead of causing poetry so to 
descend the stream of time as to be diffused 
among the masses, the arts of writing and 
printing actually impede it in its downward 
progress. The ballad passing through suc- 
cessive generations of minstrels is by them 
modified into accommodation with every vari- 
ation of language that takes place in the 
country of its birth; whereas the written 
poem is from the first irrevocably wedded to 
the peculiar language of its writer. The 
neid of Gawin Douglass, written in no 
pedantically devised tongue but in the vernac- 
ular Scotch of the period, and therefore the 
very antipode to the imitations of Chaucer, 
written by the more degenerate Caledonians, 
would now be scarcely better understood by 
the ordinary Scot than by the unsympathetic 
Southron; but the ballads in Professor 
Aytoun’s collection may be read with ease by 
everybody north of the Tweed, and by every 

















other inhabitant of the island who is in a po- 
sition to appreciate Burns. 

To those who, even without archeological 
predilections, can be moved by primitive effu- 
sions, with respect to which much must be 
conceded ih the way of faulty rhyme and de- 
fective metre—in a word, to all unsophistical 
readers, the volumes of narrative poetry, 
which Professor Aytoun now presents to the 
world, will afford unmingled gratification. 
The deeds of heroism and varieties of sorrow, 
which form the subject of the ballad, are of a 
kind with which the large human family must 
always sympathize, while triumphant valor 
can inspire a shout, or the snapping of the 
tenderest ties can elicit a tear; and the ap- 
peal is usually made by an artless exhibition 
of the points of exultation and pathos, un- 
encumbered by imagery. "We may select, for 
instance, the ballad “ Annie of Lockroyan,” as 
an instance of pathetic force that is almost 
marvellous. The unfortunate Annie has jour- 
neyed by sea to the residence of her husband 
(or seducer) with her child in her arms, but 
is repelled by his mother, and reimbarks, in 
great agony of mind; Gregory, as he is 
ca'led, is asleep during this harsh proceeding, 
and when he wakes the tale proceeds thus— 
“Qh, quickly, quickly raise he up, 

And fast ran to,the strand ! 


And then he saw her, fair Annie, 
Was sailing frae the land. 
“ And its ‘Hey, Annie!’ and ‘ How, Annie 
O Annie winna ye bide ?’ 
But aye the mair that he cried ‘ Annie,’ 
The faster ran the tide. 
“ And its ‘Hey, Annie!’ and ‘ How, Annie! 
O Annie, speak to me!’ 
But aye, the louder that he cried, ‘ Annie,’ 
The higher raise the sea. 
“The wind grew loud and the sea grew rough, 
And the ship was rent in twain ; 
And soon he saw her, fair Annie, 
Come floating through the faem. 
“ He saw his young son in her arms, 
Baith toss’d above the tide; 
He wrang his hands, and fast he ran 
And plunged in the sea sae wide. 
“ He catch’d her by the yellow hair, 
And drew her to the strand ; 
But cauld and stiff was every limb, 
Afore he reached the land. 


“Oh, first he kissed her cherry cheek, 
And syne he kissed her chin, 
And sair he kiss’d her bonnie lips, 
But there was nae breath within. 
“ And he has mourn’d o’er fair Annie, 
Till the sun was ganging down, 
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Syne with a sigh his heart it burst, 
And his soul to heaven has gone.” 

By way of contrast, we extract from the 
fine border-ballad of “ Kinmont Willie,” the 
honest outburst of indignation, to which Sir 
Walter Scott, of Buccleuch, Warder of West- 
ern marshes in 1596, gave vent, when he 
heard that the aforesaid Willie had been cap- 
tured by the English, in violation of Border 
law. 

\ 
“He has ta’en the table wi’ his hand, 
He gae’d the red wine spring on hie— 

‘Now acurse upon my head,’ he cried, 

‘But avenged on Lord Scroop I'll be. 
“ “Oh is my basnet a widow’s curch ? 
Or my lance a wand of the willow-tree ? 


Or my arm a lady’s lily hand, 
That an English lord should lichtly me? 
“« ¢ And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Against the truce of border-tide ? 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Is keeper here on the Scotish side ? 


** « And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Withouten either dread or fear, 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Can back a steed or shake a spear ? 


“ «Oh were there war between the lands, 
As weel I wot that there is nane ; 
I wad slight Carlisle castle high, 
Tho’ it were built o’ the marble stane. 


“ «T wad set that Castle in a low. 
And slocken it wi’ English blood ; 
There’s never a man in Cumberland 
Should ken where Carlisle Castle stood.’ ” 

Many of the ballads were composed before 
the time of the Reformation, and some readers 
may find pleasure in tracing out the resem- 
blance of the subjects to the legends i, 
countries, more in extenso than has been done 
by Professor Aytoun. The vision of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise, seen by Thomas of 
Ercildoune, almost entitles him to a place 
among that set of dreamers, who are com- 
monly mentioned in connection with Dante. 
The visit of the murdered “ Clerk Saunders” 
to his mistress, who follows him to his grave, 
suggests a comparison of the ballad, which , 
bears his name, with the “ Lenore” of Biirger, 
though the German places his incident in the 
time of Frederick the Great. The abduction 
of Tamlane by the “ Queen of Fairus” is un- 
questionably akin to the current legends of 
the Venusberg. 

Indeed, with whatever motive taken up, it 
is hard to say, whom these delightful volumes 
will not please. 
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. From Punch. 
REFORM IN THE HAREM. 


The Seraglio, Constantinople. A splendid apart- 
ment, with sofas, divans, couches, carpets, nar- 
hilés, love birds, gold fishes, hookahs, kabobs, 
Sul-buls, caftans, kismets, hasheeh, yashmaks, bo- 
standjis, and other Orientalluxuries. ZULEIKA, 
Fatima, Hainer, Dupvu, Guiseyez, Ka- 
TINKA, Mepora, GuLNARB, JUANNA, Nour- 
MAHAL, Zevica, Lava, Lotan, Leia, and 
other wives of the Surtan (K.G.), amusing 
themselves, smoking, singing, dancing, lounging, 
eating bonbons, stringing pearls, gc. Fc. 
Dupvu (sings). 
Sweetly the silver moon 
Shines upon Scutari, 
But, compared to thy smile, love, 
Looks heavy and pewtery ; 
Brightly the laughing stars 
Gleam o’er the Bosphorus 
Yet, compared to thine eyes, love, 
Are duller than phosphorus. 
Down from my turret high, 
Each pensive day I come, 
Hoping to hear thee cry, 
“Salaam aléikum.” 

Zelica. I wish to Allah that fat Dudu would 
try to learn some other tune. 

Fatima, What for? She would be sure to 
sing it worse than this one. 

Katinka. Wallah Billah! That would be a 
miracle. Hussan, (to a little black boy) baby of 
Shitan, get me another glass of parfait amour. 

Hassan. Iss, missa Tinker. 

Katinka (drinks). That’s the stuff for my 
piastres. 

Three or four Ladies. Afiet olsum—may it do 
you good ! 

Katinka. You superstitious little animals, 
what’s the good of saying that ? 

Leila. Does not the Prophet— 

Katinka. Bother the Prophet ! 

[ General shriek of dismay. 
Enter the Ethiopian, Bawa, grinning. 

Baba. Ladies, ladies. Will you please to 
veil ? 

Several Ladies. See you in a sack first. 

Baba. But, ladies ! 

Rebellious Chorus. Baba, Baba, sat on a min- 


aret, 
Baba, Baba, such a great 
dinner ate, 
Baba, sat on a mosque. 
Baba— 
Baba (loudly). A man! [Instant silence. 
Baba. Ha! ha! Woglah Bollah! but I have 
tamed the infernal screeching paroquets. Ladies, 
I have the honor to inform you that your Serene 
Husband, the Father of all the Sovereigns, 
Vicar of Heaven, Pontiff of Mussulmans— 
Katinka. We know all that. 
ivory. 
Baba (savagely). I shall have the sewing you 
up in a sack one of these days, and see if I don’t 
put in good holding stitches. 


Cut on, old 


Leila. Spiteful old swine, he was sewed up | Y' 
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All sing. “ Baba, Baba, sat on a mosquey, 
Baba, Baba, got very bosky, 
Baba—— 
Baba, Now, ladies, darlings, dears, gazelles 
of Paradise, pearls of Oman’s blue water, 
(aside) cats of Jehanum, will you listen? Your 
Husband says there is a great deal too much 
extravagance, and he has sent his trusty Minis- 
ter, Riza Pacha, to talk to you about it. By the 
beard of the Prophet, here he is. 


Enter Riza Pacwa. 
Some of the ladies veil for a moment, but speedil 
disembarrass themselves of the encumbrance. r 


Leilaz Veil for him! My dears, I knew him 
in Georgia. Isn’t he an old guy ? 
Riza (politely). Ladies, kiefinig eimi, are you 


, in good spirits ¢ 


Katinka. Try, Pacha. 
amour to his Highness. 

Riza. May Allah reward you, but I never 
drink in the morning, (aside) at least, not that 
cat-lap. (Aloud) Ladies, I am honored in being 
charged with the words of my master, the Padi- 
shah, the enslaver of eyes and broiler of hearts, 
You girls spend a Shitan of a sight too much 
money. [ Outrageous sensation. 

Riza (calmly). Houris of heaven, diamonds 
of Eden, it’s no use making that row. We 
know all about it. The money you spend is 
awful, and that is not all. You get the Sultan 
into the most dreadful debt, and we don’t know 
which way to turn ourselves to get the cash. 

Dudu. Is not the Padishah the lord of rivers 
of silver and the keeper of sealed fountains of 
ever-springing gold ? 

Riza. No such luck, my, child. There are 
too many thieves at his pockets for that, and he 
is obliged to send to the infidels in England to 
lend him a few millions. 

Haidee. Why does he not send a few ships to 
England, and take the money, instead of asking 
it. 

Riza. Haidee, my dear, you were a pirate’s 
daughter, and the errors of your education stick 
to you. There are reasons against that course, 
though it would not bea bad one. But now, 
Peris of loveliness, you must positively pull up. 

Lalla. I’m sure we spend nothing, scarcely. 

Riza (looks at a paper). Lalla, angel of the 
ninety-fourth heaven, how long have you had 
an uncle in Galata over there, and how long has 
that kind relative taken charge of your emerald 
bracelet ? 

Lalla (confused). I’m sure I don’t know what 
you mean. 

Riza. Here are the emeralds, my dear. (Tosses 
them to her.) They are better on your pretty 
white arm than in his ugly brown girdle, and 
besides, he won’t wear his girdle any more. 

Lalla, Oh, why ? 

Riza (carelessly). Why—we had some ac- 
counts to settle together last night, and as the 
pig-headed old fool would not hear reason, he 
was paid into the Bosphorus by two instalments 
—the thing’s not worth another word, but don't 
pawn your jewels again, child—or we may send 


Hassan, the parfait 





himself last night. 


ou On a message to your late uncle. 
All. Mashallah ! May the omen be averted ! 
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Risa (piously). La Allah—illah—Allah—Mo- 
hammed resoul Allah! Light my pipe again, 
Hassan, you inattentive little black t of the 
bottomless chasms. 

Nourmahal. But, Pacha dear, what are we to 
do. We must dress like ladies, I suppose. 
The Sultan has some proper pride in his wives 
and families, I should Nano, and he can’t be so 
inconsistent as to expect us to make a reputable 
appearance without its costing him any thing. 

[Applause from all the ladies. 

Riza. That girl has never been herself since 
she talked to those English matrons, who came 
prowling and peeping here. If I were Hakeem 
to the harem, I should recommend a month of 
low diet, and a touch of the bastinado. 

Nourmahal. You ctoss-grained old pig of per- 
dition—but you don’t mean it. May the shadow 
of your nose never be less. 

ila (aside). It won’t, if he sticks to the fire- 
water. 

Riza. Now then, for I have business else- 
where— 

Gulnare. Wants to go and have his siesta, of 
course, 


Riza, Silence, I say. In the name of your 
Husband, girls, listen. No debt is to be hence- 
forth incurred by any lady in this establishment, 
unless she wishes the debt and herself to be 
liquidated together. [Points to the sea. 
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All. Horrid old monster ! 

Riza. Each lady will be allowanced, and will 
receive two thousand piastres a week, and not 
one para more. ' 

aidee. Two thousand piastres. Is that all ¢ 

Nourmahal. Why, the very Englishwomen 
told me they had that, twenty Kings a week. 
Are we to be treated no better than savages and 
infidels ? 

Zuleika. I shall go home to my pa and ma in 
Georgia. 

Fatima. I shall go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Medora. I shall retire into a convent in Syria. 

Katinka. I have my doubts whether the 
Prophet went to heaven on his ass at all. I 
shall talk to a Christian missionary. 

All. Two thousand piastres! Shame, shame! 
[General scream and rush. ZuLE1KA flings bon- 

bons at the Pacna, Fatima shies abobs at 

him, Ha1pEx empties a bottle of Eau de Cologne 
down his back, GULBEYEZ snatches off his red 
cap, Dupvu puts his pipe out, GULNARE breaks 
his spectacles, Katinka drags the cushion from 
under him, Mepora tears up his paper of ac- 
counts, and the other ladies fly upon the unfor- 
—_ Jinancier with a view to abolishing him, 
w — ~ 
Enter the Suitan. 
[Instant restoration of order and smiles. 





SELKIRK IN TOWN. 


(A Song of September, by a middle-aged Guards- 
man, picked up in Rotten Row.) 
I am monarch of all I survey, 
My reign there is none to divide ; 
Where the Serpentine’s limed waters play, 
Tam lord of the Ring and the Ride. 
Belgravia! where is the charm 
The season disclosed in thy face ? 
Of detection one lives in alarm, 
In September Town’s not the right place. 


Tam out of Society’s reach ; 
On Pall-Mall’s shady side I’m alone ! 
To the stubbles, the moors, or the beach, 
All the people that know one are flown. 
The snobs that ir London remain 
My face with indifference see, 
For one of themselves I am ta’en; 
Their coolness is shocking to. me ! 


In the country they’re all on the move, 
Double guns popping brisk o’er the plain ; 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon I’é be blazing amain ! 
Thirst for sport here there’s naught to assuage, 
But Cremorne’s blyck-tin lions uncouth, 
Game less suiting mature middle age, 
Than the frivolous folly of youth. 


Every day in the week’s blank and cold, 
But I solemnly pledge you my word, 
Sunday’s something that’s not to be told, 

For one out of the common-place herd. 





From the hum of the church-going belles, 
St. Barnabas’ portals are clear ; 

And to Liddell’s Confessional cells 
Draws no fair and frail penitent near. 


Harsh Col’nel, who made me your sport, 
Refusing me leave,—on the score 
T’d had too much already ; in short, 
That the Horse Guards would stand it no 
more— 
When you’re up at the moors, will you send 
A box or a haunch unto me ? 
Let me feel that I still have a friend, 
Though from town I’m forbidden to flee 


How fleet is the glance of the mind 
Compared with the speed of its flight ! 
The Express-train itself lags behind, 
And the Telegraph needle’s less light. 
Purple moors—turnip patch—stubble-land ; 
In a trice I can fancy I’m there— 
But I wake to the organ at hand, 
Grinding out its perpetual blare. 


But the day-cabmen stableward wend, 
From their beats the policemen repair— 
E’en September days come to an end, 
So now for the Club bill-of-fare, 
They’ve the painters in —— 
But a cutlet, at least, can be got: 
On my hardship’s I’ll put the best face, 
And, Plebeian-like, bear with rfty ~, 
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INSTINCT. 


Tuov art not of my kind, nor knowest 
What manner of a soul I bear, 

Save by that instinct which thou showest— 
God’s gift to thee, a jewel rare ; 

A charm by which to understand 

The pitying touch of this weak hand. 


Like some lost human sense, to thee 

It teaches what man cannot teach, 
Our common nature’s mystery 

That lies beyond his reason’s reach : 
Thy quick bright eyes—so meek, so true— 
Can pierce my neing through and through. 


I do but look on thee, and lo! 
Thou’rt all one quiver of delight : 
Thou seem’st, thus dancing to and fro, 
Some beam of heaven’s reflected light, 
A flash of joy—a sportive ray, 
To haunt and guide my darkened way. 


What is thy need, O gentle friend ! 
That thou must watch me where I sit 

Chasing vain shadows without end— 
Nursing sick sorrow’s fever fit ? 

Why wifinest thou beside my door? 

I did but cry: ‘My heart is sore.” 


Thou canst not heal it: go thy way. 


Thou wilt not ?—Nay, then rest thee here : 


There’s something in thy looks doth say 

“To me thy chamber is not drear.” 
Methinks thou’rt sent—at last, though late, 
To teach me how to “stand and wait.” 


I never owned thee; nay, nor fed, 
Nor taught thee tricks as idlers do ; 
Yet constant to my side thou’rt led, 
Drawn by a chain that draweth few. 
Writhe as 1 may, in thee I find 
A patience passing human kind. 
What if I smote thee ?—Never wince ! 
I would not do myself that shame. 
My soul is struck, poor friend ; yet since 
Ramee thou knowest not even by name, 
I will go pray while strength is mine 
For such a nature as is thine. 


Say, did I smite, wouldst thou leap up 
And touch my cheek with silent tongue ? 
Ay, thou wouldst drain the bitter cup, 
Nor inly cry: “ My heart is stung,” 
But melt my wrath with blithesome cheer, 
Turning my passion to a tear. 


I could not so: the more my need. 
Heaven framed me with too keen a sense 
Of wounds that rankle while they bleed, 
And mine own helpless impotence 
In this blank world that round me rolls, 
Strewn with the wrecks of human souls. 


Come! lay thy head upon my knee, 
O gentle Teacher, wise as strong ! 





T’ll bow me down, and learn of thee 
To win by love that suffers long ; 

And find all rest beneath the sun 

In the calm sense of duty done. 


—Chambers’s Journal. E. L. Hi. 





A MIDSUMMER MORNING IN A COUNTRY 
TOWN. 


Tis early dawn ; the twittering swallow sings 
Upon the chimney to his brooding hen ; 
The twilight brightens and the sun-god’s wings 
Are flashing red the eastern hills agen. 


The town is sleeping ; its ten thousand lives 
Are silent as the night this summer morn ; 
Hushed is the battle, where, like foeman strives, 
For wealth or bread, the hopeful or forlorn. 


The sick-room lamps.are fading one by one, 
Where fever kept its vigil all the night ; 

Oh joy! to know the anguished hours are gone, 
That rest returns with the returning light. 


Forth from the pent-up room, where breath of 
air 

Stirs not, we pass into the silent street, 

While the sun’s coursers ride on cloudland fair, 

Roll up the fog, and drive it at their feet. 


The town is sleeping ; up the long High Street 

No footfall sounds, and the fresh morning breeze 

Is smokeless ; myriad odors sweet 

Come from the meadows, float from out the 
trees. 


And hush! the lark is circling o’er the town, 
His gay notes swell in gusts of melody, 

A dancing chain, from ’mid-air all adown, 
Linking our sense to music of the sky. 


Where plum and apple mix the grange within, 
Come chirping voices, and the goldfinch’s song; 
The thrush and black-bird join the joyful din, 
And echo all the silent streets along. 


Oh, truly nature hath a pleasant voice, 

If we but strive to catch her hidden sense; 
Though dumb to men, who pall on simple joys, 
Who will not listen to her sweet defence. 


The clock strikes five—tolls out the loud curfew, 
And jackdaws caw response around the spire ; 
The sunbeams sparkle on the morning-dew, 
And the east glows a sea of silver fire. 


Into the house again imperious calls 

Our daily task ; within the narrow room, 

To dream of meadows, murmuring water-falls, 
And hum of insects where the lime-trees bloom 


Our six days’ task will end to-night, the dawn 
Will be the Sabbath’s—with what grateful joy 
We'll join the choir in heralding its dawn, 
Safe from the hum of trade and its annoy. 

— Chambers’s Journa!. x 
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